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Foreword 


In INTRODUCING, in the early spring of 1953, the pre- 
liminary program for the 80th Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work, its President, Eduard C. Lindeman, 
wrote of the theme “Social Welfare—Everyone’s Concern”: 


The Biblical account of the Good Samaritan is-a disturbing, haunting 
story. It asks us to accept the doctrine that human welfare is an in- 
divisible whole. It asks us to extend the conception of neighborhood 
until any human being in trouble becomes the object of our concern. 
. . . this is the significant meaning of the 1953 theme of the National 
Conference of Social Work. It is a bold, audacious thesis and we hope 
that you, America’s social workers and citizen supporters, will come to 
assist in giving it reality and purpose. 


Five thousand did come to Cleveland, May 31 to June 5, 1953, 
from across the nation, a cross section of lay and professional peo- 
ple concerned with social welfare. Mr. Lindeman’s personal guid- 
ance was missing, but his influence prevailed. May this volume 
stand as a monument to his wise leadership. 

An editorial committee faces a formidable task in selecting 
papers for publication so that there may be an authoritative record 
of the Conference’s contribution to social thinking. Criteria, de- 
veloped to guide speakers and readers, include relevance to current 
or future concerns of social work, breadth of significance, authen- 
ticity, clarity and vigor of presentation, value and usefulness to 
Conference membership. For the first time, General Session papers 
were measured by the same criteria. 

There will be three supplementary volumes—Selected Papers in 
Casework, Selected Papers in Group Work and Community Or- 
ganization, and a special volume on social security. The four papers 
on “What Is Normal for Children” will be available in a separate 
pamphlet. 

The Committee regrets that The Social Welfare Forum is of 
necessity incomplete. Papers presented before individual Associate 
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Group meetings are not eligible for inclusion, and in a number 
of cases, this is a real loss. Even more unfortunate is the fact that 
the manuscripts of some excellent speeches at the regular sessions 
were never presented for consideration. 

The Editorial] Committee for The Social Welfare Forum, 1953 
was made up of Irving Weissman (New Orleans), Mildred Frank 
(Washington, D.C.), and Leah Parker (New York), with Joe Hoffer, 
Executive Secretary of the Conference, and Eula Wyatt, Adminis- 
trative Assistant, serving ex officio. The volume is edited by Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Swart, of Columbia University Press. The Committee 
takes this opportunity to express appreciation to the staff of the 
Conference and of Columbia University Press. It is the Com- 
mittee’s hope that the volume will be widely read and used, that it 
will be a useful guide for moving “everyone’s concern” into action 
for social welfare. 


LEAH PARKER 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 
New York City 
July 15, 1953 
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Fourowine the death of Eduard C. Lindeman the Pro- 
gram Committee decided to arrange a special tribute to him at the 
Annual Meeting in Cleveland at the time when he would have de- 
livered his presidential address. It was agreed that there should be 
two presentations, one on the significance of his philosophy for so- 
cial welfare thinking and action, and the other summarizing his 
contribution in areas outside social work, particularly adult educa- 
tion. It was the feeling of the Program Committee that many Con- 
ference members were familiar with his contribution to social wel- 
fare but were not fully aware of the broad range of his activities in 
other fields. The two addresses which constituted this tribute were 
given at the General Session on Monday evening, June 1, 1953. 


THE TEACHINGS AND PHILOSOPHY 
By NATHAN E. COHEN 


Io UNDERSTAND THE FULL IMPACT of Eduard C. Linde- 
man on social work one should have had the pleasure of knowing 
him; for he was not only a scholar and a creative adventurer in the 
realm of ideas, but also an exceptional teacher and a warm human 
being. He has, fortunately, left a rich heritage td social work in his 
writings, and I shall highlight some of his salient observations 
which have special meaning for social work in the present-day scene. 

Eduard C. Lindeman came into social work when its focus had 
begun to shift markedly from social reform to a concern with the 
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individual and the emotional. Social welfare had grown out of the 
humanitarian motivation based on religious teachings. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, still motivated by humanitarianism, 
social work turned to social reform as a means of solving the grow- 
ing social problems of that period. In taking this step, social work 
resorted to a democratic method but found its approach in conflict 
with the concept of individualism, which was deeply rooted in 
American life, especially that school of thought which regarded 
“the least government as the best government.” With the impact 
of psychiatry during the First World War and the development of 
a scientific understanding of the individual and a methodology for 
dealing with his problems, social work also found itself in conflict 
with that aspect of humanitarianism which defined itself as “the im- 
pulse to do for others what you feel will be for their welfare.” The 
new approach called for working with people rather than for them, 
and for focusing on their rights and responsibilities as well as on 
their needs. There was not at that time a great need for reformu- 
lating and integrating the objectives and principles of social work 
if there was to be a semblance of unified thinking in the field. The 
growing scientific influence had to be encouraged, but not at the 
expense of humanitarian values which had motivated social work 
in the previous era. The challenge was to integrate these two groups 
of influences into a methodology which reflected their intimate re- 
lationship. 

One of Lindeman’s early papers in social work, for which he re- 
ceived the Pugslay Award, was addressed to this problem. In it he 
stated that “social work is a confused profession, divided not merely 
with respect to its methods and goals but also in relation to its ra- 
tionale.” + It was his thesis that the “goal of rehabilitating unad- 
justed individuals cannot become the unifying principle for social 
work.” ? A narrow concept of adjustment meant for Lindeman 
helping people adjust to the status quo with all its inequities and 
social injustices. For him, the unifying force in social work was to 
be found in the seeking of “an even larger unity in society as a 

1 Eduard C. Lindeman, “Basic Unities in Social Work,” in Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 1934 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1934), P- 507- 
2 Ibid., p. 509. 
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whole.” * The challenge for the profession, as he saw it, were pro- 
fessionals ‘skilled in conditioning human behavior and who are 
devoted to the aim of releasing the potentialities of individuals by 
means which relate them to a changing and dynamic society. . . . 
Social work, under such a scheme, would become the instrument 
of social justice on its lowest level and of social change on its high- 
en.” * 

For Lindeman the nub of the problem was in the concept of de- 
mocracy, which he utilized as his starting point in tackling the re- 
definition of social work. He had faith in the average man, in his 
ability to govern himself and to handle maturely rights and re- 
sponsibilities. It was a faith in the “social value of government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people.” Democracy for 
Lindeman was not merely a political form of government but a way 
of life which pervades the totality of our experiences, political, so- 
cial, and economic. Such basic concepts in American life as indi- 
vidualism and humanitarianism had to be redefined within the 
framework of democracy as a way of life. It was to the new indi- 
vidualism of Dewey that Lindeman turned for this redefinition. 
It was an individualism which recognized the potentialities of man 
regardless of race, creed, or origin of birth, and which approached 
man in terms of these potentialities, that is, not only in terms of 
what he is but also what he can become if dealt with justly and if 
given equal opportunity. It further recognized that man does not 
exist apart from his social relationships, and must learn not only 
his rights in a democracy, but also develop a sense of responsibility 
to other men and their cooperative understanding. A relationship 
of dependence between individuals was undemocratic, but so too 
was independence without “an awareness of interdependence.” In 
brief, it was not enough for social work to think of man in terms of 
“what is” but perhaps even more important in terms of “‘what 
should be.” 

Merely to state that social work without democratic values is 
lame, and that values without science is blind, was not enough. 
Lindeman knew that to bridge the gap between these, the value sys- 


8 Ibid., p. 515. 
*Ibid., pp. 510-11. 
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tem had to be spelled out in empirical terms. Only in this way 
would values have meaning to those enamored primarily with 
science and science, to those enamored primarily with values. For 
this task he brought into his work the influence and stimulation of 
two great scholars, Ralph Waldo Emerson and John Dewey. The 
philosophical propositions which Lindeman evolved can be out- 
lined as follows: 

Ideal values such as fraternity, equality, liberty, and dignity of 
the individual are important as guiding stars and as “direction 
finders,” but if democracy is to be applied to the totality of experi- 
ence there must be evolved an empirical set of values, rules of con- 
duct as he called them, which constitute the democratic discipline. 
Ideal values without these democratic disciplines could become 
mere slogans and thereby meaningless. Some of the basic rules of 
conduct which constitute these democratic disciplines are the par- 
tial functioning of ideals, compatibility between means and ends, 
the idea of diversity, and the act of consenting.® 

Time does not permit a full spelling out of these democratic disci- 
plines, but it might be helpful to speak briefly about them. Linde- 
man regarded perfectionism as incompatible with democracy, and 
stated that in a democracy there should never be an expectation of 
perfect realization of ideals. For Lindeman, the perfectionists, busy 
selling the solution of problems to others, could not enter into the 
give-and-take of the democratic process and become “insulating 
and separating agents” in good human relations. Lindeman took as 
his basis for this democratic discipline the following concept from 
John Dewey: “Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever enduring 
process of perfecting, maturing, refining, is the true aim in liv- 
ing.” * 


The compatability of ends and means, in so far as this is possible, 
is another important democratic discipline. Lindeman was aware 
of the difficulty in holding to this type of formulation under all cir- 
cumstances, but was clear and consistent about its focal point in the 
order of things. He stated: 

5 Lindeman, “Functional Democracy in Human Relations,” in Lloyd Allen Cook, 
ed., Toward Better Human Relations (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1952), p. 


28 ff. 
6 Ibid., p. 31. 
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It implies that good human experience cannot emanate from a relation- 
ship in which one person commands and others obey, from situations 
in which one person or one group chooses the ends and thereupon uses 
others as the means. And it implies further that end-going individuals, 
persons who concentrate upon goals, are likely to become careless re- 
specting their means." 

Diversity also is an essential part of the democratic process in that 
it recognizes the importance of difference and the richness and 
progress which can ensue from a process which permits individuals 
to express themselves rather than submerge their differences to a 
uniformity characteristic of totalitarian movements. Unity out of 
diversity rather than unity out of uniformity would be the true ex- 
pression of the democratic ideals. Another important democratic 
discipline “to be acquired as habit is the act of consenting.” For 
Lindeman self-government was not to be thought of merely as ap- 
plying to the political arena but rather as an integral part of our 
daily life. Furthermore, he feared the growing interest in the engi- 
neering of human consent implying that democratic change can be 
brought about as it is in advertising. He stated: “Self-government 
is learned in the daily round of life, in family circles, play groups, 
staff meetings, conferences, neighborhood and community meet- 
ings and, indeed at every juncture of experience which brings one 
human being into relationship with another.” * Unless people had 
this approach in their muscles a democracy could not long survive 
as government, and life in general would move in a dependent and 
authoritarian direction. Lindeman saw these disciplines as “‘inter- 
nally consistent” and as valid in “logical as well as scientific terms.” 
Thus to follow one without the others would be a fragmentation 
of the democratic process. For example, in the area of diversity, 
the mere stressing of difference as a right without an application of 
this within one’s own group, as well as an application of the disci- 
plines of “partial functioning of ideals,” the “compatibility of 
means and ends,” and the “act of consenting” could result in differ- 
ence merely for the sake of difference rather than for the enrich- 
ment of the whole. For Lindeman the stress on similarity was also 
essential if we were not to destroy the very fabric which makes 

tIbid., p. 33. 


8 Lindeman, “The Voice of the Concurring People,” University of Kansas City 
Review, XVIII (Winter, 1951), 190. 
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difference possible. Similarity from him, of course, would be an 
adherence to the rules of conduct, to the democratic disciplines de- 
scribed above. 

Lindeman wrote numerous articles in which he applied his 
formulation to the various aspects of social work, casework, social 
group work, community organization, and so on. In essence he was 
saying to social work the following: 

1. Form a partnership with science but always remember that 
science tells us ‘‘what is” but not necessarily ‘“‘what should be.” The 
clearest and most complete knowledge of what is, does not give the 
answer to what should be the goal of our human aspirations. He 
stated: ‘““To measure human progress, to make trustworthy esti- 
mates of social change, to make useful appraisals of trends we must 
be prepared to add value judgments to our observations and meas- 
urements. We must in short, be capable of analyzing the causes 
which produce change and at the same time decide in advance 
where we want change to take us.” ® In brief, it was Lindeman’s con- 
tention that we must function as scientists and philosophers at the 
same time. For him social work could best be regarded as science at 
work in the interest of human values. 

2. Social work education like all education has as its task not the 
indoctrination of individuals but rather training them in the power 
of criticism. If our methodology is to represent not merely a set of 
techniques but rather techniques involved in democratic values, 
then our method of teaching must help develop the habits which 
are expressed in the democratic disciplines. 

3. Social work will begin to mature “when its practitioners are 
capable of merging their method with the methods of other pro- 
fessions dealing with the same or with related situations.” ?° Linde- 
man applied this principle to the relationships of the various groups 
within the field as well as to relationship with other fields. In re- 
gard to outside fields he wrote in 1931: 


This relation between social science and psychiatry . . . which is now 
dimly and vaguely perceived will, no doubt, become of far greater im- 
®Lindeman, “Social Case Work Matures in a Confused World,” Compass, 


XXVIII (January, 1947), . 
10 Jbid., p. 6. 
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portance in the future. Indeed, the time is rapidly approaching when 
necessity itself will cause the devotees of those various disciplines deal- 
ing with the problems of human behavior to give attention to each 
other, to cease being specialists to such degree as to distort the picture 
of conduct which they present to the layman." 


4. Social work must form a partnership not only with science 
_ and related fields of human relations but also with the people if its 
democratic goals are to be achieved. In this connection, he stated: 


All professions functioning under democratic conditions would remain 
closer to democratic ideals and practices if they. made proper use of citi- 
zen participation. . . . In other words, when science is called upon to 
serve a democratic people by means of technical skills, the carriers of 
these skills cannot continue to operate as authoritarians. They too must 
become democraticized. But the process does not end here: the agencies 
.and institutions which employ skilled personnel must also be brought 
within the pattern of democracy. This democraticizing process can be- 
come effective only when technicians march forward to their tasks with 
citizens at their side. }# 


5. Social work must always remember its rich heritage of crusad- 
ing and legislative action. A denial of the important role and place 
of social action in social work was to Lindeman a denial of social 
work’s concern for democratic values. Thus, he stated that, “‘social 
work may be said to be moving in the direction of democratic goals 
when it learns how to utilize its special insights and knowledge for 
the purpose of social action.” %* 

Much of what has been pointed out in this brief presentation 
represents guiding criteria for social work in the present scene. Let 
me sharpen the focus just a bit more. 

1. Social work is facing the challenge of broadening its body of 
knowledge to include the growing developments in related fields. It 
can show maturity and flexibility in the face of things to come or 
utilize its own body of knowledge to rationalize and justify narrow- 
ness. We can begin objectively with the needs of people, but if not 


11 Lindeman, “Some Mental Hygiene Factors 1n Community Processes,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1931 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931), p. 305. 

12 Lindeman, “Democracy and Social Work,” in Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1948 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949), p. 85. 
18 Ibid., p. 86. 
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careful, slip quickly into a concern for the needs of our profession. 

2. Social work is facing the challenge of trying to integrate its 
numerous professional services. Each group can use “the perfect 
realization of ideals” or the protection of unity within their own 
group as a rationalization for not seeking unity, or can find the 
unifying force in the seeking of an even larger unity in the profes- 
sion as a whole, so that it in turn, can contribute to the search for 
“an even larger unity in society as a whole.” 

3. Social work is being challenged to validate its body of knowl- 
edge. In order to do this it needs professionals who have the attitude 
and ability to be critical. The tantalizing question in social work 
teaching is how to give the student enough identification with a 
point of view to permit practice but not at the same time destroy his 
ability to be critical and to contribute to change in the body of 
knowledge. 

4. Social work is being challenged to spell out citizen participa- 
tion which goes beyond financial support. There is a growing tend- 
ency to view the main responsibility of citizen volunteers as that 
of providing funds for additional professional staff. It is almost as 
if we were saying that the addition of staff alone will solve the 
complex social problems of the day. If prevention is our intent, 
citizen volunteers must have a role that goes far beyond this, they 
must be encouraged to become interpreters and “doers,” not only 
for fund raising but also for the health of the social institutions 
which affect the lives of people. In this scheme of things social agen- 
cies must take on a sense of social responsibility that goes beyond 
just providing staff. The partnership must be real with a common 
concern for goals and principles. 

5. Social work is being challenged about its earlier claim as a 
crusading profession. There is a tendency in the field to grow more 
self-introspective during the present crisis in our democratic way 
of life and to move further away from social action. A further 
danger is the rationalization that in so retreating we are becoming 
more professional and making a more specific contribution. If Mc- 
Carthyism continues to make progress our self-introspection will 
become so intense that a schizophrenic profession will be the end 
result. 
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It is impossible here to do justice to the contribution of as prolific 
a writer and profound a thinker as our beloved former colleague, 
Eduard C. Lindeman. Rather than attempt to summarize, I shall 
take the liberty of reiterating a concern which was uppermost in his 
mind at all times; I refer to civil liberties. The day before he died 
he turned to one of his children and stated, “This is a beautiful 
country, don’t let McCarthy spoil it.” In a letter written in Febru- 
ary, 1953, he stated: 


My loyalty to the Bill of Rights is unwavering. On that account I toler- 
ate a wide range of free expression, even of ideas which are repugnant 
to me. My sentiment was beautifully expressed by Adlai Stevenson in 
his Jefferson—Jackson Day dinner speech when he said: “Our farms and 
factories may give us our living but the Bill of Rights gives us our life. 
Whoever lays rough hands upon it lays rough hands upon you and me. 
Whoever profanes its spirit diminishes our inheritance and beclouds 
our title to greatness as a people!” 


In Lindeman’s philosophy a nation half civil libertied is no 
longer free and cannot long endure as a democracy. For him, it was 
not enough to understand these events and make diagnoses of our 
times. Democratic ideals were something positive and had to be 


expanded constantly for all people. To those who would say that we 
must postpone this task to fight totalitarianism he would have 
pointed out that they fail to see that the continuing struggle to 
translate these ideals into reality is the source of our greatest 
strength. As stated by Lindeman, “if democracies can combat totali- 
tarianism only by becoming totalitarian, then the battle is already 
decided: totalitarianism has won.” ** 

I can think of no better and perhaps more selfish way of honoring 
the memory of a great scholar, friend, and champion of democratic 
values than to dedicate and rededicate ourselves, at this time, to 
those values and concerns which he constantly illuminated for us, 
providing that in true Lindeman fashion we leave no gap between 
our words and our deeds. 


14 Lindeman, “The Voice of the Concurring People,” p. 129. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION 
TO ADULT EDUCATION 


By HOUSTON PETERSON 


Evan C. LINDEMAN was an adult educator par excel- 
lence. 

When the New York Adult Education Council planned to cele- 
brate its twentieth anniversary in May of 1953 it was decided, in 
order to personify the movement, to center the festivities around 
the late John Findlay, who had been an editor of the New York 
Times, president of City College of the City of New York, and the 
first president of the New York Adult Education Council. And we 
were to center the celebration also around two of the finest mem- 
bers of the Council’s Board of Directors over many, many years: 
Harry Carman, former Dean of Columbia College and one of the 
most popular professors the College ever had, and our friend Edu- 
ard C. Lindeman. 

That was the plan, but it could not be carried out completely. 
Some members of our group thought that after Lindeman’s death 
we should cancel the celebration, or at least should not center it 
around Mr. Lindeman. There were some of us, however, who knew 
that Ed would not have liked that at all. So we held the anniversary 
meeting. 

Those who knew him at all, who were ever on a platform with 
him, who were in board meetings with him, knew Ed asa “‘trouper.” 
No matter what his health or your health or mine, no matter what 
the condition of the weather, no matter what the condition of the 
auditorium, no matter what the condition of the loudspeaker, no 
matter what—you go on—you do your job—you talk as well as 
possible—you lead your discussion group. Weather might reduce 
an expected audience of a thousand to a mere six. Ed would regard 
it as an obligation to work harder than ever with those six, whether 
in India, New York, or a little town in New Mexico. That is the 
kind of a person he was. 
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I met Mr. Lindeman through Winifred Fisher, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New York Adult Education Council. That was fifteen 
or sixteen years ago, but I remember the meeting very distinctly. 
I can see him sitting quietly there at the side of the room. Very 
quietly, as if he were conserving his energy—as if he had work to 
do, important work to do, but did not have much health or much 
energy or much time, and had to conserve them. This man was 
sitting there grimly, even solemnly, but one could sense the high 
spiritual tension. One could almost see the flame coming through 
that white, transparent skin and those wonderful eyes. I remember 
that Miss Fisher said at the time, “Mr. Lindeman isn’t too well, you 
know, but he is serving on this committee in spite of that.” 

Over the years, over and over again, I was told, “He’s doing this, 
but he shouldn’t do this. He shouldn’t make this trip. He shouldn't 
give this lecture.”” And on more than one occasion I took advantage 
of him. I would say, “Ed, could you do this for us—could you do 
that?” And he always did it. That is the man I first saw. 

In 1938 I became a member of the Board of Directors of the New 
York Adult Education Council. Mr. Lindeman was already on the 
board and continued until 1952. He was always present at the meet- 
ings, always sitting there quietly listening, very quietly—and yet 
Mr. Lindeman, I believe, was the greatest doodler I knew. He drew 
Gothic arches and the most complicated Scotch plaids, and so forth. 
He sat there, listening, and the doodling went on in an unconscious 
way. He was the only first-class doodler I ever saw, who actually 
completed his doodles. In fact, I have seen him stay after a meeting 
to finish them. I do not know what that means exactly, except that 
he was a thoroughgoing person. I can see Mr. Lindeman over the 
years at those meetings. Doodling, listening, and then coming in 
at certain momentous intervals, as it were, saying the right thing, 
or summing up what had been said—never being casual, never be- 
ing apathetic. 

About that time I became head of the Cooper Union Forum, and 
it was my duty for eight years to prepare some five or six hundred 
programs. The audience totaled in the hundreds of thousands. Ed 
Lindeman spoke every year. He spoke at our symposium salute to 
John Dewey. One year he spoke on “Resources for Reconstruc- 
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tion.” A year or so later his subject was “Emerson, Architect of the 
American Tradition.” That very night we went over to my house, 
and he told me he was hoping to do a general book on Emerson 
some time, perhaps there is a manuscript yet to appear. 

One time we scheduled a meeting to be devoted to Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon by Rebecca West. That is a huge book, and a very 
expensive book, and one that the ordinary citizen had not read. I 
think it is a very beautiful book, but it was difficult to find the right 
person in New York who had read it. Ed Lindeman, however, read 
very widely, and somebody said, “Well, Lindeman’s been reading 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. 1 heard him talking about it the 
other night.” So I found a Yugoslav who wanted to talk about the 
book, and Clifton Fadiman, who thought of it as a literary work, 
and I asked Ed Lindeman, who thought of it as a piece of social 
philosophy, a philosophy of history. It was an excellent symposium. 

On April 21, 1944, Ed Lindeman talked at the Forum on “The 
Fortunes of Our Republic.” That was a lecture centered around a 
chapter of Charles Beard’s The Republic. 1 remember those eve- 
nings with some vividness. Each time he came down to Cooper 
Union, whether he was one of three speakers or one of two, or alone, 
Lindeman did his job thoroughly, he did it solidly. 

Then from time to time, some of us would go up to the Wellesley 
School of Social Progress or attend some psychoanalytic meeting in 
New York, or we would be somewhere in New Jersey, and there Mr. 
Lindeman would be. Sometimes he would come to the platform 
with one of those big, thick composition books of his. You may call 
that habit quaint and old-fashioned, if you like, but you must re- 
member that Mr. Lindeman’s formal education did not begin until 
his early twenties. He was orphaned at the age of eight or nine. His 
formal education began in a college in Michigan. Those big, thick 
notebooks were what our ancestors called “commonplace books.” 
When you did not have many books, or you could not afford them, 
you read somebody else’s book or a library book, and then copied 
out long pages. And so when Ed Lindeman gave a lecture, he would 
bring one of his notebooks along. He would then talk along in an 
informal fashion, but if he needed an exact quotation he would 
turn to his notebook. Lindeman cherished his old commonplace 
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books, and he cherished every book he owned through the years. 

Let me mention one other service Ed Lindeman performed in 
the last five or six years. He was an adviser on nonfiction to the New 
American Library. I remember standing on a street corner with 
Ed. He had a copy in his pocket of The Next Development in Man, 
that book by the English scientist Whyte. And he said “Have you 
been reading this? It reminds me of Whitehead.” And we chatted a 
little about the book, a pretty important one, I think. The next 
thing you know, within a month or two, there was an edition for 
a quarter. Mr. Lindeman dug up a strange and very neglected trans- 
lation of Plutarch, and a few months later a little thirty-five cent 
edition of five of the selected lives of Plutarch appeared. You will 
also find, in that same series, his own little book on the basic writ- 
ings of Emerson. Just think, the writings of some of the greatest 
adult educators in America are now available in these cheap re- 
prints. Lindeman had a very important role as adviser to this pub- 
lishing group. 

Three or four years ago I gave two summer courses in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. One course was in social 
philosophy, a six-week seminar in adult education. I centered it 
around just four figures. 

The first great figure in adult education we studied was Thomas 
Jefferson. Now, his mind has not been sufficiently thought of as a 
touchstone for adults and adult education, but Jefferson was an 
educator primarily, and if you look over even an abridged edition 
of his letters you will find that he was an adult educator. Then 100 
years ago, Bishop Grundtvig regenerated the little country of Den- 
mark by making the adults literate and enthusiastic and eager and 
inspired. He was the second person studied in that seminar. 

The third figure was a man who has not been properly studied 
by adult educators, Seaman A. Knapp. Seaman A. Knapp was a 
farmer. He was between seventy and eighty when he established the 
demonstration center of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. These farm demonstrations, you know, especially in the 
South, are projects. They are the finest examples not only of agri- 
cultural progress, but of adult education. 

The fourth and final figure was Eduard C. Lindeman. I think 
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that Mr. Lindeman is of such stature that he belongs in that com- 
pany. You will notice a little difference between them. Jefferson 
was primarily an agrarian who wanted the country to remain agri- 
cultural. He had little knowledge of, and, you might say, no affec- 
tion for, industry. Bishop Grundtvig was from an agricultural 
country. Seaman A. Knapp was a representative of our Department 
of Agriculture. But Mr. Lindeman knew both sides of the modern 
world. He began to know both sides at the age of eight or nine. In 
the next thirteen years he was both a farm worker and a factory 
worker. And so all that he has written in adult education takes in 
both the farmer and the factory worker. It is ironic that his book 
The Meaning of Adult Education, which was originally published 
in 1926, is, so far as I know, out of print. Yet I still think that this 
little twenty-seven-year-old book is perhaps the best manual for 
adult education. It is the best statement on adult education that has 
ever been written. I think it is well that I should end with the final 
paragraph of Eduard Lindeman’s book: 


It will be readily seen that adult education calls for a new kind of text- 
book as well as a new type of teacher. Under conventional educational 
systems both teacher and text attempt to make situations fit subjects 
whereas the demand is to make subjects serve situations. Teachers of 
youth assume that their function is to condition students for a precon- 
ceived kind of conduct; teachers of adults, on the other hand, will need 
to be alert in learning how the practical experience of life can enliven 
subjects. The purpose of adult education is to give meaning to the cate- 
gories of experience, not to classifications of knowledge. Specialists who 
wish to participate in adult learning will need to do considerable col- 
laborating among themselves before they learn how to relate their sub- 
divided knowledge to current situations. It is perhaps true that no single 
group in modern life stands in greater need of adult education than ex- 
perts, specialists: those who continue to know “more and more about 
less and less.” + 


1 Eduard C. Lindeman, The Meaning of Adult Education (New York: New Re- 
public, 1926), pp. 194-95. 
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The World Is the Community 


By CHESTER BOWLES 


I scent THE BETTER PART of two years living in Asia. 
I traveled some sixty thousand miles in India, and visited every 
Asian country with the exception of Communist China. So I came 
to know a little something of Asia and Asia’s people. I developed a 
deep respect for them, and a great and yearning desire that all the 
American people should know them better. 

But I am worried, deeply worried, because there is a gulf of mis- 
understanding between America and the rest of the world, and par- 
ticularly between America and Asia, which is neither healthy nor 
safe. It is a situation which I believe we must tackle, with all our 
imagination, all our intelligence, and all our courage before further 
damage is done. 

If you ask any thoughtful American what our policy is toward 
Europe, he will give you a reasonably precise answer for the simple 
reason that our policy toward Europe has been hammered out 
through two long world wars and a period of trial and error that 
covered thirty-five years. He will explain that we can never allow 
any aggressive nation to dominate Europe; that we cannot allow 
the economy of Europe to go under and, if possible, we must help 
the European people provide a better living for their people. He 
will explain that we must learn to work with the NATO nations 
gradually to build a more united Europe. 

But if we ask him, “What is our policy in Asia?” he will be 
puzzled and confused. We have met the threat of military Com- 
munism in Korea and Indo-China with great force and courage. 
But a military policy is not a foreign policy. 

Today, in my opinion, we lack a really considered foreign policy 
in Asia—and time is running out. I blame no individual, no politi- 
cal party nor any group. The responsibility belongs to all of us. We 
have never really tried to understand Asia. Almost nothing is 
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taught of Asia. Asia’s great culture, religion, and history are largely 
ignored, except in the graduate schools, as having no meaning for 
the average American. So, because we have not sought to under- 
stand them, we have come to look on Asians as mysterious, inscrut- 
able people. We speak of them as “teeming millions” without faces 
—because without faces they are not our responsibility. 

In 1947, Britain, tired and worn after two world wars, came to 
us and said, ‘““We cannot carry on without your full support in 
Europe.” And so, in a sense, with our support of Greece and Turkey 
in 1947 and our efforts in behalf of European economic develop- 
ment, we may be said to have inherited the foreign policy which 
the British people had supported unitedly since the War of the 
Spanish Secession in 1713. The fundamental cornerstone of this 
policy has been that no nation or combination of nations could 
ever be allowed to overrun Europe and control the manpower and 
resources of Europe. In defense of this principle, Britain had fought 
five costly wars. 

This was the policy we took over in 1947, a policy of giving sup- 
port to the free nations of Europe, organizing the NATO alliance, 
supporting Greece and Turkey, making it clear to the Soviet Union 
that we will not allow Europe to become a vacuum. It took us thirty 
years to arrive at that policy. It took us all the blood and waste and 
cost and devastation of two world wars. It took us all the fumbling 
and mistakes that went between those wars and before them. 

But Asia was a different story. The Asia with which we had to 
deal was very different from the Asia with which the British had 
contended for this long period. In the last few years Asia has been 
turned upside down. The Japan that used to stand, at least until 
1932, as an ally of Britain, holding off the power of Russia in Asia, 
is militarily impotent following her defeat in 1945. China, which 
used to be weak and divided, unable to threaten anyone, is now a 
united country, for better or worse, and clearly at the moment for 
worse. In Southeast Asia, the old colonial possessions of Indonesia, 
Burma, Pakistan, India, and Ceylon, are now free and independent 
nations, striving to find their path to freedom and democracy, strug- 
gling to develop programs which will give their people a better 
life. 
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The end is not yet in sight. All the way from the Mediterranean 
to Japan there is a surging revolution. People are awakening from 
their long slumber, struggling to find some better future. Arnold 
Toynbee, the British historian, once said that in his opinion, “the 
period in which we are living will be remembered as the era when 
all mankind dared to believe that the benefits of modern science 
could be made available to all the world.” I believe that Toynbee 
is right in stating that this is the revolutionary fact of our times. 
This surge of discontent, this hope for a better future, is now stir- 
ring the lives of more than a billion people. 

We have to understand this new kind of revolution. We have to 
learn how to live with it peacefully and constructively. We must do 
so soberly and thoughtfully, not as Republicans, not as Democrats, 
but asa united people; leaving our political passions behind us and 
approaching the problems and opportunities of Asia seriously and 
with a sense of humility. 

I shall outline a series of principles which I believe should have 
great influence on the Asian foreign policy which we must develop. 
I shall go further and say that any Asian policy which ignores these 
principles is doomed to failure. 

The first of these is that we cannot approach the problems of the 
world with either an “Asia first” attitude or a ‘Europe first” atti- 
tude. The greatest disaster that the free world could suffer would be 
to allow Europe to become a vacuum and see that vacuum filled by 
the Red Army. NATO must be a foundation point for our foreign 
policy. 

But Europe can be lost in Asia almost as easily as it can be lost 
in Europe. Lenin understood this when he said, “The road to Lon- 
don and Paris lies through Calcutta and Peking.” What he meant 
by that was that if Asia slipped behind the iron curtain, the spirit 
and effectiveness of Europe would be undermined. Throughout 
the world millions of young people are looking at Communism, 
and indeed at all the dynamic history that is now in the making, 
with a cool and objective eye. They believe basically in democracy. 
They do not like Communism, and consider it an ugly force. 

But most of them are not martyrs. They have no desire to spend 
their lives in a salt mine or a concentration camp. They have a job, 
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a wife, and perhaps a family. And so as they look at the world 
struggle they ask one another again: “Who is going to win?” 

The day when these people decide that a Communist Asia is 
inevitable, they will jump on the Communist band wagon—not 
because they think it is a good band wagon, but because they think 
it is better than personal oblivion. Many of them, being human 
beings, will start to rationalize and to agree that if they get into 
the Communist movement soon enough, they may be able to soften 
the impact of Communism and perhaps even give it something of 
the Gandhian ideal, which of course they could never do. 

If Asia started to collapse, this weakness and fear would spread 
rapidly. Eventually, we would probably be forced back into our 
“citadel America” that some foolish people still yearn for but which 
I think thoughtful people agree would be a complete disaster and 
would lead eventually to our own destruction. 

The second point is that there will be no easy answers in Asia. 
There will be no precise patterns of action. This will be difficult 
for us to understand, because Americans are used to solving things. 
We have solved some big and staggering problems over a period of 
generations and we have come to feel that there is no problem that 
cannot be solved with the right formula. Sometimes it has taken 
us quite a while. We have had to shift from one group of leaders to 
another. But always we have been able to arrive at some solution. 

Today we look at world affairs with that same typically American 
confidence which has always been one of our greatest strengths. But 
because this easy confidence of ours breeds illusions and impatience, 
it can be dangerous. Actually, nothing that we can do or fail to do 
will surely change the face of this earth. We can emphasize and help 
constructive forces, and we can attempt to hinder negative forces, 
but it is doubtful that we can control the course of events. 

Indeed, there are some problems that we feel very deeply about 
that may be completely unsolvable in our lifetime, and that may 
never be solved. That is hard for us Americans to accept. So for 
years we damned the Democratic State Department because it did 
not find answers, and now we will damn the Republican State De- 
partment because it cannot find answers. What we need is patience, 
patience, and then more patience. 
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The third point is that it would be a great mistake to overesti- 
mate our effective military power in Asia. The greatest military 
force that we possess is a strategic Air Force and of course a great 
Navy. This strategic Air Force was designed to bring destruction to 
the Soviet Union if ever she should attack, and thus by its very exist- 
ence to deter the aggression which we all fear. 

Strategic air power in Asia is a very different matter. In the 
Korean War we have complete control of the skies, yet a Com- 
munist army of 1.5 million supplied with every modern weapon is 
now confronting us across the Korean battlefront. Air power did 
not stop them, nor did sea power, despite the fact that we control 
both sides of a narrow peninsula. What exactly would air power 
do, and sea power, if the Chinese tomorrow decided to invade Viet 
Nam, Thailand, and Burma? This rich area is lying wide open. It 
produces the rice surplus of Asia. Any nation owning this rice sur- 
plus would have tremendous leverage that it could bring to bear on 
Japan, India, Indonesia, the Philippines, and many other rice- 
importing Asian countries. 

Today there are sixteen to eighteen Chinese divisions poised on 
the frontier. Could air power stop them? Could it shatter their lines 
of communications, as we say so glibly? What are their lines of 
communication? Two men walking with a mortar over their 
shoulders, and behind them fifty women bearing ammunition 
boxes through the jungle. That is “military communications” in 
Asia today. 

What about our allies? People say, ‘““Why don’t we let Chiang 
Kai-shek go ashore and reconquer China?” I have been in Formosa 
and I have the greatest respect for the remarkable job that the 
Nationalist Government has done there. They put through land 
reforms which are a marvel for all of Asia. They have improved 
their educational system so that now 60 percent or 70 percent of all 
the boys and girls in Formosa are going to school. Literacy is up to 
roughly 50 percent, extremely high for an Asian country. Their 
hydroelectric power is being developed, and villages are becoming 
electrified. 

If only the Chinese Nationalists had done these things on the 
mainland of China, they would be there today as the government 
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in power. But does that mean that they can go back? I do not know. 
But I do know that if they do go back they will be carried by the 
American Navy and they will be screened by the American Air 
Force. Then would come the temptation to send in two American 
divisions to save the situation. And then perhaps four—or ten—or 
twenty. 

Let us remember that the Japanese sent 3 million well-equipped 
troops into China, and they failed to do anything more than con- 
quer the cities and the communication lines. Let us remember to- 
day that the Chinese Army is now better equipped. Let us remem- 
ber today that China is more nearly united. 

The only nation which would surely win if we attempted an in- 
vasion of China is the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union would be 
very pleased at the spectacle of America bogged down in China. 
She knows that this would deplete American strength. She knows 
that this would pull American strength from Europe, which is the 
greatest danger point of all. She knows that such a war would tend 
to split us from our allies. And so she would sit back and laugh. 

Some people talk of arming Japan and sending Japan out to do 
some of our fighting for us. Let us examine that proposition. The 
ninth article in Japan’s Constitution states that she cannot use 
armed force and military power even to defend herself against ag- 
gression. That is why we must now keep American troops in Japan. 
It will take a two-thirds majority of the Japanese parliament to 
change this ninth article of the Japanese Constitution. Those who 
know the situation in Japan say it is doubtful that such a proposal 
could get more than 40 percent of the votes. 

So let us not dream these dreams. I firmly believe that to go into 
China would be just as foolhardy for us today as it was for Japan 
back in 1937. Three million Japanese soldiers, well equipped, at- 
tempted it. Are we prepared to put three—five—six million Amer- 
ican soldiers in Asia? It does not make sense to me. 

Let us pass to the fourth point. The real power, the biggest power 
in Asia, is people. The people of India drove out the British with a 
minimum of bloodshed, through the nonviolent Gandhian move- 
ment. Britain had plenty of tanks. Britain had plenty of machine 
guns and jet planes, but all that armed might could not keep India 
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for the British Empire once the Indians decided that they wanted 
the British to go away. 

The Dutch sent their troops to Indonesia, determined to crush 
the new independence movement. But 80 million Indonesians 
said, ““We’re going to be free.”” The Dutch were defeated. Today 
Indonesia is free. 

Yes, the power of people in Asia is very great. Today in Malaya, 
some 5,000 Communist-led guerrillas are fighting, with reasonable 
success, against 300,000 British and police. General Templar told 
me that if he could raise a hundred divisions from any source, he 
could not bring that war to an end one day sooner. He said, “My 
job is only 10 percent military. It is go percent economic and politi- 
cal. That’s because I am dealing with people. The people must be 
won.” 

Mao Tze-tung, the dictator of China, understood this. He said, 
“When the ocean is warm and friendly the Communist fish multiply 
rapidly. But if the water is unfriendly, the fish cannot multiply, and 
eventually they die.” That is why the Communists seek to win the 
people. Let us remember that piece of advice from our adver- 
sary. 

An Indian once said to me: “Do you Americans think for one 
moment that Europeans can stay in Africa if the Africans once 
decide that the Europeans are going to leave? There are 4.5 million 
Europeans in Africa. There are 160 million Africans. If the day 
ever comes when those Africans say, with one united voice, ‘Euro- 
peans, go home,’ then the Europeans will go home. It may take five 
years, ten years, or twenty. But Europe will be through in Africa.” 

My Indian friend pointed out that the Europeans must go into 
partnership with Africa by demonstrating to the people how much 
Europe has to offer them. Resources, technical assistance, capital— 
all the things that Africa needs. Africa, in turn, has much to offer 
Europe. If only we have the foresight and the statesmanship to see 
these things in time! 

The fifth point is that the Asian revolution is not a theory. It is a 
dynamic fact. 

This revolution has three sides: (1) the determination to be free; 
(2) the determination to have a better life—to throw off the old 
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land systems of the past; (3) the determination to be accepted as the 
equal to any people on earth—-specifically, the equal of the white 
man of Europe. 

Are we Americans against this revolution? Or are we willing to 
support it? It is a struggle for independence, for greater economic 
opportunity, for increased human dignity. Is that un-American? On 
the contrary, I think it is the objective that we have been struggling 
for in our own country from the beginning of our nation. I think 
that we must promote that revolution wherever it is orderly, demo- 
cratic, constructive—which it is, in most places. And let us not take 
too long to understand that time is short. 

The Communists are working every hour of the day to capture 
these revolutions, to make them theirs, to subvert them to their 
use—and thus to take over all Asia. What incredible folly it would 
be for us to allow this to happen. The Asian revolution is something 
that every American should understand because you might say it is 
an American revolution too. 

Let us discuss some specific phases of the revolution. When we 
look at Indo-China, we see Communist China moving down from 
the north, working through the Viet Minh to take over this stra- 
tegic and crucial country. We are frightened because we know that 
if that area falls to Communism, all of southeast Asia will fall and 
India will be outflanked. So we throw in materials and equipment 
to support the French in their very great effort to stop the Commu- 
nist threat in Indo-China. 

But what do the people of Asia see? They see French imperialism 
hanging on desperately. They see a France that has not yet stated 
what its future intentions are in Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
Does she intend to set these three countries free when the war is all 
over? If so, why has she not said so? 

“And what” ask the Asians, “is the intention of you Americans? 
Are you really supporting the imperialism against which we’ve 
struggled all these generations? If not, why don’t you make a clear 
forthright statement saying that you are helping the French in 
Indo-China only because they are stopping Communism in a cru- 
cial area, and that once Communism has been defeated, you will 
support Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos in their pleas for total inde- 
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pendence before the United Nations? Why don’t you say that now? 
Then you will stand before Asia as the kind of nation we've always 
believed you to be.” 

An equally great revolutionary force in Asia is the desire for hu- 
man dignity, the deep desire to look any man in the eye anywhere 
on earth and say, “I am your equal.”” And remember, it is we of the 
West, particularly the imperial and colonial powers of Europe, that 
undermined this dignity and imposed on the people of Asia racial 
discrimination because their skins are dark. 

The British have done a remarkable job of reversing this past, 
and I admire deeply what they have accomplished. But still in 
Singapore today there is not a single British club where an Asian 
can swim in the same pool with a white man. This is colonial Singa- 
pore in the year 1953 in the heart of revolutionary Asia! 

The desire to achieve the human dignity which Asians feel the 
West has sought to take away may be the most profound force in 
Asia. We have to make awfully sure that in our own hearts there is a 
real understanding of the justice of their position. 

The sixth point concerns American aid. American aid in Asia 
will save us a great deal of money, if we want to put it that way. It 
will also put us on the right side of some of the most fundamental 
issues of our time. 

The Korean War has cost us some $6 billion or $7 billion a year; 
that is over $20 billion for the three years which it has been going 
on. We have already put more than a billion dollars into Viet Nam 
to stop the Communist onslaught there. A very small fraction of 
these amounts in Southeast Asia may mean the difference between 
the victory of democracy and, conceivably, the defeat of democracy. 
If India should show signs of going down the Communist drain we 
would come rushing with new billions to try to save the situation. 
But why wait until it is too late? Why not face this issue now while 
there is still time? 

In the process, we should take some very clear lessons to heart. 
American aid is not simply a matter of building new roads and new 
buildings and power plants. Aid must be used in a way that will 
stimulate the resources of the people of Asia. They must be made 
aware of the opportunities that lie all around them. They must feel 
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that they are building their communities and that the progress be- 
longs to them and not to some foreigners. 

I visited a city in south India, one day, and called on a manu- 
facturer who was very disturbed. He said: “I’ve done everything 
for my workers. I built them a school. I built them a hospital. I've 
given them welfare services, and 20 percent of them are Commu- 
nists and they all hate me. Something terrible is wrong.” 

That afternoon I went out to a village where the villagers had 
built a new school and a clinic and set up a welfare service. There 
had been a little stimulation from government. A welfare worker 
had been loaned and so had the school teacher. But the villagers 
were going to begin to pay for all this in three years. The school and 
the clinic had been built with their labor and so had the new roads 
to the next market place. The people were excited. They had a new 
light in their eye as they told us, ‘This is our village. This is ours. 
We have created something—something better for ourselves and 
our children.” You find no Communism in such a village. 

I went back to the manufacturer and I said, “You've missed the 
point. You forgot to bring in the people and make them part of 
their progress. People don’t want gifts. They want a chance to work 
with other people to create something of their own.” Without that 
kind of spirit and understanding, economic assistance can be a 
waste of money. 

There is another point: let us not be afraid to do good things for 
good reasons. Did we accomplish the great things in this country 
because we were afraid? Was TVA built from fear? Was social se- 
curity put together because we were frightened? Our school system, 
all the efforts that we put into our daily work—are these the results 
of fear? No. We have done these things from deep faith. So let us not 
say to Asia, “If your Communist problem is bad enough—if the 
danger to us is great enough—then we'll come through and help 
you because we are afraid. Afraid—not for you—but for ourselves.” 

What kind of moral basis is that for action? How does it look to 
the Asians? The Asians say, ‘““What would we do without our Com- 
munist minority? If we ever lost our Communists, America would 
lose interest in us.” 

I do not honestly think that we Americans want to be in that posi- 
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tion. Let us do good things—and let us do them for good reasons. 
Let us remember that what Communists have done is briefly to give 
new urgency to old problems. Illiteracy was not invented by the 
Communists, nor was malaria, nor was lack of food, nor all the 
misery that exists in Asia. These things are old. What Communism 
is doing is taking advantage of them. We should continue to help 
Asia build a better future if every Communist handed in his card 
tomorrow. 

What would the people of an American mill town say if some 
rich man came to live there and would say, “I will help you, pro- 
vided you vote the way I tell you to do, provided you accept my 
ideas of right or wrong, provided you think the way I tell you to 
think, and provided there are enough Communists around to make 
me nervous.” The people in that town, no matter how poor they 
might be, would not stand for that kind of talk. 

Neither will the poor people of Asia accept the talk of their rich 
Uncle Sam when he arrogantly tells them what to think. But if he 
comes as a friend, an understanding friend, with humility, with 
understanding, realizing that he has made every mistake in foreign 
policy that it is possible to make over the last thirty-five years, he 
will be accepted warmly and with deep feeling. 

What India is saying today about the cold war conflict is what 
we said for 150 years. We said that we must stand aside from Eu- 
rope’s quarrels. We were determined to build our own country and 
let the rest of the world handle its own affairs. In the 1930s when 
our British friends warned us about Hitler and his Nazis we said, 
“We don’t like Nazism. Of course it’s evil. But—it is your affair. 
It is not ours.” That is what India and other Asian countries are 
saying now. They are wrong, I believe. We were wrong too. But 
let us have just a little humility. We were rich and strong and 
powerful and united. They are struggling with new problems that 
are scarcely understood. 

My eighth point is that the greatest catastrophe that we could 
suffer in Asia would be the collapse of democracy in India, and also 
in Pakistan, where its beginning is becoming evident. These coun- 
tries are facing up to their problems with real courage. The Indian 
five-year plan is probably the boldest economic effort ever under- 
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taken by a democracy. Let me tell you just a few things that they 
are trying to do. 

Most important of all, they are trying to become self-supporting 
in food by 1956. Their population increase will be 4.5 percent dur- 
ing that period. In addition to feeding this increased population, 
they feel that they can abolish the need for food imports and raise 
the average dietetic level of the average Indian family 8 percent or 
10 percent by 1956. 

To accomplish this, they are building irrigation projects that 
dwarf any in the world. At present the world’s biggest irrigation 
project is our Grand Coulee with 1.8 million acres. India is build- 
ing an irrigation project that is two and a half times as big as Grand 
Coulee. India has two others nearly as big. They are adding more 
irrigated land in the next three years through the five-year plan 
than all the cultivated land in Japan. The figures are staggering. 

This is the result of their drive, their imagination, their program, 
and up to a year ago, they financed it almost completely. Today our 
efforts are still quite small. 

They intend to knock out malaria in India in the next three 
years. There are 100 million cases now; they expect to reduce the 
number to less than a million. I might add that they are going to 
increase food output by about 5 percent in getting rid of malaria. 
I have seen crops rotting in the fields because nobody had the 
strength to take them in. 

They are going to boost their literacy from 10 percent to some- 
thing like go percent. They are going to see that some 60 percent 
of their children are in school. 

India has tackled a terrific task with terrific courage, the demo- 
cratic way. Do we believe in people like that or don’t we? Are we 
going to wait until they collapse, until they get in trouble, until it 
is too late, and then offer them billions, when a much smaller sum 
now would spell the difference between success and failure? 

If India goes under, it will be a sorry day, because Southeast Asia 
will go too and so will the Middle East. And India’s influence in 
Africa is very great. I outline these negative dangers for those who 
can only be moved by negatives, by fear. Most of us prefer to be 
moved by positive forces, and not simply because the Communists 
are breathing down our necks. 
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The ninth point is that we cannot promote democracy abroad 
unless we practice it here at home. Our democratic faith is our 
greatest weapon, our greatest strength. You cannot destroy ideas 
with bombs. I do not care if we combine ten hydrogen bombs into 
one bomb, that bomb cannot kill an idea no matter how bad the 
idea may be. Ideas can only be met by better ideas. 

It would be the utmost folly for America to stand militarily weak 
before the world. To do so would be to invite a third world war 
under the worst possible circumstances. In this jungle world in 
which we are living, military weakness is a signal for aggression. 

Neither can we afford to become morally weak and divided. To 
become victims of fear and suspicion will bring us disaster just as 
surely. We must restore our faith in the American dream, which 
is the greatest power on earth. Those ringing phrases of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Gettysburg Address are just as true 
today as the day they were written. If we lose faith in those things, 
ultimately we will be finished as a great power. We will be through 
just as certainly as though we stood before the world defenseless 
without a tank or a bomb or a plane. 

The tenth point is that America cannot afford to turn its back on 
the United Nations. Of course we are frustrated. Of course we are 
fed up with all these world problems. When the Second World War 
was over and our boys came home, we said, ‘‘All we want is peace 
and a chance to work in our communities, our businesses, our 
shops, our farms and to build a little bit better life.” 

That is all we wanted. What did we get? We got higher taxes, a 
cold war, and a son in Korea. And American people are a little 
bitter about it. Who can blame them? They are frustrated. They 
are angry. They are looking for short cuts. They are willing to fol- 
low, in some degree, false advice, because it sounds easier and 
cheaper and more certain. 

But we cannot go back. We have tried isolationism. Isolationism 
does not work. Do you remember the story of Woodrow Wilson and 
his disappointment at Versailles when he found the same old cyni- 
cal power forces at work? But he knew that the proposed League 
of Nations held out hope of something better. 

Wilson placed the League before the American people. At first 
they were skeptical and unsure. As he barnstormed from one end 
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of this country to the other to win their support, great crowds fol- 
lowed him and cheered him to the echo. He fought on for the 
League, gradually gaining support, knowing full well the power 
of the little group of negative, frightened politicians who were bus- 
ily trying to destroy the League. Eventually the minority, needing 
only one third of the vote of the Senate, blocked the majority who 
favored joining the first world organizations of nations. And so we 
went right back to the old days when we said, “Europe’s problems 
are Europe’s problems and no concern of ours.” 

It was wonderful for a while. We had the great boom of the 1920s 
and everybody had a job. Then came the dull awakening—the col- 
lapse, the depression, Hitler. First Ethiopia, then Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland—the whole train of ugly events in Europe. And 
still we sat back, a little more nervously perhaps, but still sure that 
this was not our quarrel. 

Hitler started the Second World War. But would history have 
followed the same course if we had taken our position, side by side 
with Britain and France and the democratic forces of Europe, in 
the League of Nations? I do not think so. I think Hitler would have 
been challenged years earlier and challenged in time. 

Now these same isolationist voices offer the same old irresponsi- 
ble slogans, the same old promises: “Security in isolationism”; 
“Let’s go it alone”; “Let’s give up the United Nations”; “Europe 
had better get on by itself—it’s indefensible anyway.” 

What if our allies and friends should accept us at our word and 
go their own way too? We are only 6 percent of the world’s people. 
We are dangerously lacking in many basic raw materials. We can- 
not exist alone. If we try to cut ourselves off we will end up cut off, 
all right, with a whole world despising us. And eventually we shall 
face disaster. 

Some of our neo-isolationists rush into another series of phrases. 
They say, “We might as well get this thing over with. What we must 
have is a preventive war.”” What in the world is a “preventive” war? 
What does it prevent? Destruction, death, misery? Of course not. 

Our ablest military people say that 70 percent of attacking enemy 
planes could get through to American cities with their deadly load 
of atomic bombs. A third world war would be no one-way street. 
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One bomb can blow up a great many people, as the people of Hiro- 
shima well know, and the new bombs are much worse. Suppose we 
had a thousand times more bombs. Would that make us safe? 

Let us not imagine that there are any push-button answers. A 
third world war would eventually be won or lost in all the mud and 
gore of the trenches—just where all wars have always been fought 
throughout history. 

Let us not go down this blind alley of “Let’s get it over with!” 
Yes, we will “get it over with” all right. We will get civilization over 
with and everything that you and I believe in. That is no path for 
America to follow. It leads to quicker disaster than isolationism, 
but only in degree, because isolationism would get us to the same 
point eventually. 

What is the proper path for America to take? Certainly it is not 
an easy path, it is tough and difficult. There is every obstacle that 
you can dream of, every road block to progress that man can con- 
ceive. But it is the only possible path to peace. 

We must start with a patient effort to understand the peoples of 
this world, knowing that we cannot expect them to be our friends 
unless we are their friends. Friendship calls for compromise of vary- 
ing viewpoints. Any human relationship requires it. Communities 
are not made up of banking groups, business groups, labor groups, 
farm groups, merchant groups. They are made up of human beings, 
individual people, all struggling to find their way. So it is with all 
the world and peoples of all nations. 

We have to remind ourselves where we came from. We have 
come a long, long way. We have created something very great and 
very dynamic here in America, something in which much of the 
world deeply wants to believe. The American dream can take us 
far. Only we can destroy it and only we can make it work. 

Whether we like it or not, we can no longer go back toward the 
past. We can only go forward toward the future. And so I think the 
wise policy would be to make up our minds for it to be a better 
future—not only for Americans, but for all people everywhere. 
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Tae LAST TWELVE MONTHS HAVE CONSTITUTED a year 
of the greatest significance to social work. It was a year when confer- 
ences were held in Panmunjom by representatives of many nations 
to discuss methods of stopping bloodshed and killing; it was a year 
when representatives of various nations met at the International 
Conference of Social Work in Madras, India, to discuss ways and 
means of raising the standard of living of the peoples of the world 
and of bringing a better life to all mankind. It was a year in which 
international social work was expanded and strengthened; it was 
a year in which conflict broke out in the Philippines, in French 
Indo-China, in India, in Pakistan, in Israel, in Iran, and in other 
places of the world. It was a year of full employment for the United 
States, where in March, 1953, 61,460,000 persons were gainfully 
employed; it was a year where, in that same month, over 5,000,000 
persons received public assistance. It was a year in which standards 
of public assistance continued to rise; it was a year which saw the 
opening of relief rolls to public inspection in certain states. It was 
a year when some social workers were still worrying about such 
esoteric concepts as functionalization, passivity, while the United 
States Chamber of Commerce broached a provocative and contro- 
versial approach to the whole problem of social security. It was a 
year in which a Presidential commission proposed various methods 
of attack on the problem of medical care; it was a year in which or- 
ganized medicine intensified its program to keep medical care out 
of government control. It was a year of political change in the na- 
tional Administration; it was a year of political stability, as we dem- 
onstrated that a mere change of Administration will not funda- 
mentally change the basic tenets of our democratic way of life. It 
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was a year in which various religious, social, and other minority 
groups got together in great brotherhood movements. It was a year 
which many said was a year of great progress; it was a year which 
many said was a year of darkness and retrogression. Some viewed 
the continued strengthening of the United Nations and the devel- 
opment of various international organizations as indicating that 
great advances lay before us; others viewed the world-wide expres- 
sions of bigotry, famine, war, and social disorders as indicating that 
the good days were all behind us. 

Many major social work issues have occupied the center of the 
stage. They were not issues of method or technique; they were not 
issues over which caseworkers fight with such great zeal and con- 
viction in professional meetings. The great issues of 1953 are the 
basic issues in the political arena—issues centering around the at- 
tacks on the Social Security Act; issues as to whether our various 
income maintenance programs are to be destroyed, modified, 
changed, or strengthened; issues revolving around the standard of 
assistance to the destitute; issues around the confidentiality of social 
work records; issues concerning the place of social work in new de- 
velopments and programs such as civil defense; issues involving the 
contribution of social work to international programs which are 
ushering in a new horizon for social work and social workers. 

It has been said before, but it is necessary to repeat again and 
again and again that the great battles of social work today are being 
fought in the political arena. The possible changes that Congress 
may make in the Social Security Act which will directly and imme- 
diately affect the standard of living of the majority of the people of 
the United States; problems concerning the confidential nature of 
social work records; standards of public assistance; attacks on the 
Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) programs; the movement to 
curtail public licensing of institutional care facilities—all of these 
and more are being debated in our legislatures. Candor compels us 
to acknowledge that in these battles representatives of the social 
work community, both lay and professional, have frequently been 
conspicuously absent. Chambers of commerce, labor unions, tax- 
payers groups, service clubs, women’s organizations, parent-teacher 
organizations—these have been the chief participants. Time and 
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again those of us charged with some responsibility for public wel- 
fare programs have commiserated with each other over the failure 
of social workers or lay leaders of social work to express themselves 
publicly and forcefully on these issues. Most social workers and lay 
leaders have been at best interested spectators, too aloof to jump 
into the bitter fights and battles, the outcome of which will shape 
the destiny of social work for many years to come. 

Social action should not be the exclusive responsibility of the 
social work community, but neither should social work leaders sit 
idly by while these great political issues are being debated in the 
legislatures of our states and in Congress. Our participation is all 
the more important when we consider that social work has played 
the major role in injecting into our political thinking the idea of 
the importance of the welfare of the individual as something to be 
reckoned with along with other considerations of broad public 
policy. Social work is concerned not just with the health of an indi- 
vidual, or with the housing of persons, or with relief to the desti- 
tute, or with care for the homeless. Social work is concerned with 
all the problems that beset an individual in our complicated so- 
ciety. Social work is concerned with the individual, with his ad- 
justment to his environment, with his well-being. Having made this 
contribution it becomes our duty, as a body of citizens which pos- 
sesses the basic facts upon which public policy in this area should 
be based, to play an active, aggressive, and militant role in the 
political scene. Legislators and public officials have a right to expect 
that social work will give them the facts upon which they can base 
legislative action. At the height of the attacks on the ADC programs 
of two years ago, a legislator exclaimed, “Does anyone know the 
facts or must we legislate by gosh and by golly?” In an area where 
social workers know the situation, it becomes almost immoral to 
settle as a matter of opinion that which can be determined as a 
matter of fact. 

The failure of social work to make itself a major force in our 
legislative halls should be the subject of study and discussion when- 
ever and wherever social workers and lay leaders have the oppor- 
tunity. Such consideration must recognize that there are forces, 
much stronger numerically or more powerful financially than so- 
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cial work, which are interested in social work programs. Therefore, 
social work can make itself felt, not by force or by numbers, but 
through its knowledge of the problems, programs, techniques, and 
solutions with which government must be concerned. Public wel- 
fare agencies have a right to look to welfare councils, community 
chests, organizations of professional social workers, lay volunteers, 
and other parts of the social work community for constructive 
criticism and for active support of sound public programs. 

Many of us still look upon public welfare as “politics” and its 
participants as untouchables. Public welfare is indeed in politics, 
but politics is not the exclusive prerogative of the public agency. 
There is politics in private welfare agencies, in our churches, in our 
community chests, in our professional organizations. Politics is an 
indispensable activity in a democracy, and we are all to a greater or 
lesser degree engaged in politics. The citizen who refuses to partici- 
pate actively in politics is shirking his responsibility; the social 
worker or lay leader who ignores the political turmoil around social 
work issues does a disservice to a field which has made some of the 
most important social contributions of our times. 

It is not enough to talk about these issues and pass resolutions 
as a salve to our consciences. Carlyle said, “If you do not wish a man 
to do a thing you had better get him to talk about it; for the more 
men talk, the more likely they are to do nothing else.” 

The National Conference of Social Work is not a social action 
conference and should not be. It must remain the great national 
forum for all points of view. But when we return to our home com- 
munities, let us hope that what we have learned by an exchange of 
views will stimulate us to greater interest in, and action on, the 
public welfare issues of our nation and respective states. 

If social work is to take a more active role in public welfare, if 
social work is to obtain a more influential position in the formula- 
tion of public policy, its leaders must accept the burden of responsi- 
bility for the way it views all parts of the social fabric. It is not 
enough that we want high standards of public assistance. We must 
relate this desire to the demands of other governmental services. 
We must participate in a realistic appraisal of its place in relation to 
other broad needs. For practical purposes public welfare has still 
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not identified the major premises upon which it seeks support and 
which can be placed side by side with the basic tenets of our society 
and examined as part of the whole. 

I hope that out of this Conference may come renewed and more 
vigorous efforts to tackle these political issues affecting social work, 
and that at the same time will come a realization that political ac- 
tion carries with it responsibility for broad statesmanship and the 
more precise formulation of objectives. There is nothing better 
than appearing before a legislature to force us to think through our 
basic goals, objectives, and premises. Perhaps as social work be- 
comes a more active ingredient in the political crucible it will gain 
as much as it contributes. 

There are great frontiers yet to be conquered in public welfare; 
great challenges which we must accept. The growth of public assist- 
ance programs has aroused public agencies to the importance of 
preventive and rehabilitative services. Emphasis is changing from 
that of helping people in distress to helping people out of their 
distress. The child welfare services programs of the United States 
Children’s Bureau have made us realize that a large number of our 
children are denied the basic community services which children 
need in our modern world. With the war in Korea and with the 
major problems facing our nation on a global scale, it is sometimes 
easy for our legislative bodies to put off for future consideration 
basic child welfare programs. Nevertheless, we cannot keep chil- 
dren in cold storage while we attempt to solve other problems. Pub- 
lic agencies are now developing on a large scale those children’s 
programs which private voluntary effort has demonstrated are 
sound and desirable. Together, public and private social work can 
meet these and other challenges in the building of a better America. 

Perhaps the most significant development of 1953 for social work 
was the creation of the Federal Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Coming into formal existence on April 11, 1953, it 
replaced the Federal Security Agency (FSA) and became the tenth 
Federal department with cabinet status. On that same day Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby was appointed by President Eisenhower, con- 
firmed by the Senate, and sworn in as its first Secretary, to become 
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the second woman in the history of the United States to hold office 
as a member of the cabinet. There has been much speculation 
about the significance of this development. It appears to me, how- 
ever, that the creation of the department per se will have little rela- 
tionship to the policies to be followed by the Administration. The 
future of the various programs will be determined by basic politi- 
cal, economic, and other factors and not by the mere fact that a 
cabinet post was created, desirable as this might be. 

I think it is significant that the social work community has con- 
sistently advocated and fought for the creation of the department. 
It is significant also that in the last Presidential election both politi- 
cal parties publicly acknowledged that various social work pro- 
grams were here to stay, and the creation of a department to en- 
compass them along with health and education programs gives 
added prestige and permanent status in the Federal Government 
to a group of programs organized previously on a more temporary 
basis in the FSA. One of the difficulties of the FSA was the feeling 
on the part of many of its constituents that the FSA was only tem- 
porary and that sooner or later a separate department of health 
would be established or a separate department of education or a 
separate department of welfare. The combination of all these ac- 
tivities will enable the cabinet secretary to centralize control and 
bring about better coordination among the various programs. In 
the words of President Eisenhower, “the present plan will make it 
possible to give the officials directing the Department titles indica- 
tive of their responsibilities and salaries comparable to those re- 
ceived by their counterparts in other executive departments.” 

The new department will take over some thirty-seven thousand 
employees who work in the Social Security Administration, the 
Public Health Service, the Food and Drug Administration, the 
Office of Education, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The department will also supervise Howard University, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, the American Printing House for the 
Blind, and St. Elizabeth's Hospital. In an address before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors on April 16, 1953, Secretary 
Hobby pointed out that “there is an organic unity in all our pro- 
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grams, a common thread of service. Family and community health, 
welfare, and education are inseparable—cut one and you destroy 
the lifeline of the others.” 

The new department will have nine Presidential appointees: a 
Secretary (the position to which Mrs. Hobby has been appointed), 
an Under-Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries, a Special Assistant 
for Health and Medical Affairs, Commissioner of Social Security, 
Commissioner of Education, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. The Com- 
missioner for Social Security was abolished and the Commissioner 
of Social Security was established and made a Presidential ap- 
pointee. Under the Commissioner will continue to be the four 
bureaus: Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Public Assistance, Fed- 
eral Credit Unions, and the Children’s Bureau. The heads of these 
bureaus have been taken out of civil service and are now appointive 
positions (with the exception of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
who was previously a Presidential appointee). 

When we consider the problems facing the new department we 
enter into active and controversial political issues. Within the last 
year the Social Security Act became the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion. These discussions have ranged from outright attacks and 
demands for fundamental changes to recommendations for increas- 
ing and strengthening of this act. 

When the act was declared constitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court on June 24, 1937, the United States embarked on 
a national public welfare policy. This policy included the concepts 
of country-wide coverage of certain programs; a public policy of 
protecting persons against the hazards which stop their income; the 
development of standards of eligibility for public assistance pro- 
grams; appointments of personnel on a merit basis; the protection 
of the confidentiality of records; and the development of the right 
of appeal on the part of persons denied benefits to which they might 
be entitled. It may truly be said that the Social Security Act began a 
new era for social work in America. 

More important, it has brought to the average citizen an eco- 
nomic security which he had never known before—a realization 
that he need not be completely destitute because of temporary un- 
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employment, old age, or death of the wage earner. There can be 
no turning back of the clock in relation to these programs of social 
insurance, and the extremists who would seek to destroy them are, 
I believe and hope, doomed to failure. 

There are three notable developments in connection with the 
Social Security Act. First, the Administration is convinced that the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) Law should be extended 
promptly “‘to cover millions of our citizens who have been left out 
of the Social Security program.” Those who are interested in social 
security welcome this first step of the new Administration. Someone 
has said that the Social Security Act can only be called a measure 
to furnish such means of security as do not arouse serious opposi- 
tion. There are many gaps. Mrs. Hobby has appointed a committee 
of consultants which include Dr. Evelyn M. Burns, of the New York 
School of Social Work, and Loula Dunn, of the American Public 
Welfare Association. The committee has been asked by Mrs. Hobby 
to do two things: first, to express views on the feasibility of various 
alternative courses for extending coverage to large numbers of addi- 
tional persons not now covered by the system; and, second, to make 
additional recommendations in respect to other improvements in 
the social security system. 

A second development which has been a focus of discussion all 
over the country is the proposal of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, which has received considerable backing and repre- 
sents an attempt to cover all aged persons—a goal devoutly to be 
wished. After canvassing its membership, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has suggested drastic revisions in the social secur- 
ity system. These proposals may be summarized briefly: 

1. Immediate extension of coverage to all employed persons 

2. Extension of coverage to all aged retired persons sixty-five and 
over at a minimum benefit rate ($25 is suggested) 

3. Termination of Federal grants to the states for Old-Age Assist- 
ance (OAA), with states providing supplementary OAA as the state 
sees fit 

4. Payment of all benefits to new recipients out of the OASI Re- 
serve Fund and putting the system on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce estimates that be- 
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tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 aged persons would be blanketed 
into the OASI system under this proposal. This would include the 
bulk of the 2,629,000 OAA recipients. Since few states pay as little 
as $25 per month to OAA recipients, most of those “blanketed in” 
would need supplementation of their OASI benefits. The average 
OAA payment in January, 1953, was $49.16 and the average OASI 
benefit was $49.44. Therefore, the proposed blanketing in, at a 
$25, level, of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 aged persons would create a 
huge class of what might be termed “second-class beneficiaries.” 
Undoubtedly, considerable pressure would be generated to equal- 
ize benefits. Beneficiaries qualifying on the basis of earnings in 
covered employment would undoubtedly regard themselves as hav- 
ing rights superior to those of the “blanket” beneficiaries. Hence, 
any increase in benefits to the latter group would logically be fol- 
lowed by demands for increases by the former group. This might 
well lead to increased costs which would be likely to offset the sav- 
ings to taxpayers which the United States Chamber of Commerce 
hopes to achieve. 

A primary element in the proposal is the liquidation of the pres- 
ent OASI Trust Fund. As of June, 1952, the Fund totaled nearly 
$17 billion and was growing at the rate of nearly $2 billion per year. 
Benefit payments and administrative expenses totaled $2.067 bil- 
lion in 1951-52. To quote the Chamber, it is proposed “to channel 
immediately the long-range OASI system's funds into providing a 
floor of protection for all today’s aged, thus reducing pressure for 
public assistance, veterans’ benefits, further increased benefit levels, 
and expansion to disability, medical care, etc.” (Referendum No. 
93, p. 7). The Chamber evidently believes that so long as this huge 
fund exists and expenditures from it are so low, the average citizen 
is likely to think that additional benefits (e.g., disability benefits) 
can be had on a “something-for-nothing”’ basis. 

One result of the proposed changes would be that most OAA 
recipients would have to depend both upon the OASI (Federal) 
and upon OAA (state) programs, either one of which would be 
strategically in a position to “pass the buck” to the other when ques- 
tions as to the adequacy of benefits arose. Obviously, the “squeeze” 
would be on the aged recipients, and there is little question that in 
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most states OAA standards would be lowered. These standards have 
in large measure come about as a result of Federal participation and 
are not well enough established in many states to survive with- 
drawal of Federal aid. 

Many persons have been concerned and frightened at these pro- 
posals, but it seems to me that the discussion centering around them 
has been valuable in that it has aroused the interest of millions of 
persons in some of the fundamental provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Certainly no one can quarrel with the proposal for extend- 
ing coverage. Some of the other suggestions will, of course, be sub- 
jected to scrutiny by all who have an interest in these various pro- 
grams, and it is hoped that the facts will dictate sound and wise 
courses of action. 

A third development has been the recommendation by President 
Eisenhower that a bipartisan commission be created to study gov- 
ernmental functions and fiscal resources and to investigate “all of 
the present activities in which Federal aid is extended to state and 
local governments.” Included in this broad mandate are programs 
in the fields of health, education, and social security. Senator Taft 
and Representative Halleck have introduced bills S 1514 and 
HR 4406 establishing this commission. The commission would be 
composed of twenty-five members—fifteen to be appointed by the 
President, five by the President of the Senate from among senators, 
and five by the Speaker of the House from among representatives. 
The work of this commission could have important implications 
for the whole field of public welfare, for one of its major activities 
would be to study the some thirty grant-in-aid programs in which 
the Federal Government contributes more than $2 billion a year to 
states and local communities. 

At the 1952 National Conference there was considerable discus- 
sion of the move to open public relief rolls to some form of public 
inspection. During the ensuing year the movement slowed down, 
and I do not believe that it is the burning issue today that it was in 
1952. 

As of January, 1953, only nine states—Alabama, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Virginia—had taken advantage of the Jenner Amendment by 
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passing laws which permitted public access to names, addresses, and 
amounts of aid of public assistance recipients. Local newspapers 
report that such a bill was passed by the Oregon Legislature but 
was held unconstitutional by the Oregon Attorney General on the 
grounds that it permitted use of names of recipients by radio sta- 
tions but forbade like use by newspapers. I have no information 
on the fate of similar proposals in other states. 

The results in the nine states may be summarized: 

1. There have been very few inquiries about persons receiving 
public assistance. 

2. There has been no evidence that the opening of relief rolls 
to public inspection has uncovered so-called ‘‘chiselers’” or has had 
any material effect on the case load. Reports of downward case load 
trends in these nine states, which have been given considerable 
publicity, have ignored similar downward trends in most of the 
other states. 

g. A few persons who are eligible for assistance have preferred 
to endure hardship and suffering rather than permit their names 
to be available to the public, but the numbers of these are probably 
very small. 

4. Although in general such legislation is undesirable, unneces- 
sary, harmful, and punitive, it does appear to have reduced the 
spread of, or credence in, irresponsible charges and rumors about 
“chiselers” on the public assistance rolls. 

The political cauldron is boiling also in the international field. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA); the International Refugee Organization (IRO); the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF); the World Health Organization (WHO); the Social 
Commission of the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
(UNESCO); the Division of Economic and Social Affairs of the 
Pan-American Union; social welfare attachés in the United States 
Foreign Service; the League of Red Cross Societies; the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross; the International Committee 
of Schools of Social Work; the Catholic International Union for 
Social Service; the International Union for Child Welfare; the In- 
ternational Social Service; the American Council of Voluntary 
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Agencies for Foreign Service, including in its membership Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, and nonsectarian agencies; the Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe (CARE); the Council of Re- 
lief Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany (CRALOG); the 
Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia (LARA); the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of our Department of State; the 
United Nations Social Welfare Fellowship Program; the projects 
for foreign social workers of the National Social Welfare Assembly; 
and, of course, the International Conference of Social Work—these 
programs and activities open up new fields of endeavor unheard-of 
twenty years ago. A new group of alphabetical agencies has arisen, 
many of them still unfamiliar to most of us: ECOSOC, WHO, 
ILO, IRO, UNICEF, FAO, UNESCO, UNRRA, ECA, CRALOG, 
LARA—these are but a few of the strange sounds now being heard 
on the new international social work frontier. Social welfare is tak- 
ing its place as another force to bring about international coopera- 
tion in a common effort to raise the standard of living of all peoples 
and alleviate poverty, suffering, and distress wherever they may 
exist. 

In 1910, Jane Addams, then President of the National Confer- 
ence, sounded the call for international cooperation. After point- 
ing out the work of persons in England, Germany, and other coun- 
tries, she said: 


The part America shall take in this international crusade of the com- 
passionate, in this standing army of humanity’s self-pity suddenly 
mobilized for a new conquest . . . lies largely with the members of this 
Conference to determine. For is it not true that out of the most per- 
sistent and intelligent efforts to alleviate poverty will arise the most suc- 
cessful efforts to eradicate poverty? + 


Since this call for international cooperation forty-three years ago, 
the Conference has played a major role in international social wel- 
fare movements. It was the leading force in convoking the first 
International Conference of Social Work, held in Paris in July, 
1928. This conference was attended by delegates from forty-two 
countries, with thirty-two governments officially represented. The 


1 Jane Addams, “Charity and Social Justice,” Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction (Fort Wayne, Ind.: Archer Printing Co., 1910), p. 18. 
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Sixth International Conference was held in Madras in December, 
1952. The National Conference of Social Work acted in effect as 
the secretariat of the Conference, and our own Executive Secretary, 
Joe Hoffer, as General Secretary, carried much of the burden of 
arrangements. 

The National Conference of Social Work has established a New 
York office which will be shared jointly by the International Con- 
ference of Social Work and the National Conference. In coopera- 
tion with various public and private agencies, the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, and other cooperating groups the National Con- 
ference of Social Work will continue to represent its broad mem- 
bership in bringing into the international scene the thinking of 
social work in the United States. 

When we consider these tremendously important international 
movements, these new organizations, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that new and challenging opportunities have not yet disap- 
peared from the social work scene. Here we have expanding pro- 
grams with possibilities enough to whet the appetite of any social 
work explorer or frontiersman. Those of us who have been trained 
in the tradition of American social work have much to contribute 
to other nations and to international programs. We can bring a 
wealth of experience and knowledge, program techniques which 
have been tested and found sound and valuable, and numerous 
trained technicians in casework, social group work, social research, 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, public welfare, child 
welfare, social work administration, and many other fields. But al- 
though we can contribute much, we also have much to learn from 
other nations. Many of us have been surprised and pleased at the 
breadth of view and the broad outlook of social workers from other 
countries. They may not be as concerned as we are with specific 
casework techniques, but on the whole they are equally or even 
more concerned with broad programs for the betterment of their 
own people—programs of housing, recreation, health, vocational 
training. As a matter of fact, we have found that some of our tech- 
niques have had to stand the test of explanation in the forums of 
international social work. 

We have learned too that however sound our programs may be 
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for the United States, each nation has its own social, economic, cul- 
tural, and political problems; and social work programs must be 
adapted to the mores and customs and history of individual coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, whatever may be the differences among our 
various programs, social workers throughout the world have found 
a bond in common—a bond that has tied them together, a bond 
which brought 108 Americans and several hundred others from 
thirty countries all the way to India, there to discuss the basic social 
issues facing mankind in the modern world. 

As international cooperation increases, as the international agen- 
cies continue to grow, as the standard of living throughout the 
world continues to increase, as social work techniques develop and 
are applied more generally throughout the world, opportunities 
will develop which will challenge the best brains of American social 
work and of social work in other nations. It will indeed be true that 
the goals of social work today will be mere starting points for the 
social workers of tomorrow. 

During the past year we have witnessed the national defense 
program moving nearer full industrial production and military 
mobilization. The impact of the defense program, as in the Second 
World War, has been uneven, with roughly 400 areas in 43 states 
experiencing severe problems growing out of concentrations of 
vital industries and military installations. Again we are faced with 
the influx of large numbers of industrial workers and families of 
military personnel into communities incapable of accommodating 
them. Again present are the problems of grossly inadequate or no 
housing, concomitant health hazards, family disorganization, de- 
linquency, race tensions—in fact, the entire gamut of human ills 
accompanying the concentration of new populations in communi- 
ties not equipped or organized to cope with these problems. Follow- 
ing the pattern developed during the Second World War, both 
voluntary and governmental agencies are combining to meet these 
welfare needs, although, as usual, there is considerable lag between 
the emergence of such problems and the development of programs 
to deal with them. However, we are equipped with tested social 
work methods of helping communities to develop or expand exist- 
ing structures, to ascertain needs, to plan programs, and to utilize 
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Federal, state, and voluntary resources in developing services. 

Faced as we are with the reality that enemy attack on this country 
is entirely possible, the preparation of the civilian population to 
cope with such an eventuality is a necessity. Experience of other 
countries during the last war has demonstrated not only the value 
of such preparedness but the vital importance of social welfare 
programs in protecting and maintaining civilian populations in 
areas under attack and in sustaining community life and morale. 
During the past year, throughout this nation, progress has been 
made in developing blueprints for community civil defense welfare 
programs and in integrating public and private, Federal, state, and 
local welfare agencies and social workers into a working organiza- 
tion that can act should we be faced with a war emergency. 

It is significant that those charged with the responsibility of 
developing civilian defense programs have recognized the impor- 
tance of social work in defense planning. The Federal Civilian De- 
fense Administration has created a Division of Social Welfare. In 
some states the state’s civilian defense organization has likewise 
created such a division. These divisions have in some states been 
manned by persons loaned by state departments of public welfare, 
and in others by personnel recommended by public welfare de- 
partments; in some states agreements have been entered into 
whereby basic responsibility for social welfare planning in civil 
defense is given to the state public welfare agency. At the local level 
county welfare departments and private agencies are making their 
contribution in the some three thousand or more local programs 
throughout the country. 

The continued expansion of public welfare agencies, the growth 
of international programs, and the increasing demands made upon 
social workers during the past year due to problems created by our 
defense program have resulted in an ever greater shortage in social 
work personnel. We are ill-equipped to meet the demands made 
upon us. 

The study Social Workers in 1950? prepared by the Bureau of 


2 United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Wages 
and Industrial Relations, Social Workers in 1950 (New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1952). 
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Labor Statistics, showed that of the approximately seventy-five 
thousand employed social workers in the United States, one third 
had not received the bachelor’s degree. Sixty percent had not had 
any graduate training in a school of social work. What has hap- 
pened, of course, is that the programs requiring social work skills 
have exceeded the supply of professionally qualified personnel. 
Nor is the outlook for the immediate future hopeful. The profes- 
sion must face realistically the necessity of helping untrained work- 
ers to acquire skills that will enable them to work effectively with 
human beings in distress and with weakened community institu- 
tions to carry out the purposes of these programs. The public is 
not in a position to distinguish between the worker with no train- 
ing and the social worker with adequate training. It can, and will, 
judge the profession on the basis of the service rendered. Perhaps 
no greater threat faces social work programs or the social work 
profession today than our inability to train personnel to keep up 
with the demand for trained workers. 

I realize all too well that I have covered only a few of the prob- 
lems that confronted the membership of the National Conference 
during the past year. I hope, however, that I have emphasized the 
fact that we live in a world where the opportunities for social work 
are unlimited, where the expansion of our public services calls for 
courage and wisdom and offers undreamed-of possibilities for the 
development of programs to serve our citizenry, and where the new 
field of international social work gives to social workers an op- 
portunity to participate in the great movement toward interna- 
tional cooperation. Much that needs to be done goes far beyond 
the experience and competence of social work today and opens up 
a new dimension for social workers. 


Civil Liberties and Social 
Responsibilities in Social Work 


I. By PATRICK MURPHY MALIN 


dee MEN IN THE KREMLIN, whatever may be their tactics, 
either want war for reasons of their own; or want peace only on 
their own terms, which the overwhelming majority of us find utterly 
unacceptable; or, in sincerity of doctrine, believe that war is in- 
evitable. They rule, not only a vast nation, but also a world-wide 
revolutionary movement which preaches and practices that it is 
either necessary or desirable or both that violence be used to bring 
about social and economic and political change and that tyranny 
be used to perpetuate that change. In pursuing their twofold ob- 
jective they are using against the United States, externally and in- 
ternally, all the means they can lay their hands on. 

Inside this country, Communist propaganda and Communist 
action are carried on by three different types of persons. Some of 
them are avowed or admitted members of the American Commu- 
nist party—about 25,000 more or less. Some of them are sympathiz- 
ers or fellow travelers or members of “front” organizations—maybe 
250,000. The third and most dangerous group is neither avowed 
nor admitted in membership nor sympathetic in open declaration; 
it is made up of those whose job it is to remain concealed. 

The Communists in our midst are having almost no success 
at all in the realm of ideas. The people of this republic were never 
so well informed or so emphatic or so successful in rejecting by 
argument the mere speech of would-be traitors or revolutionists. 
What success the Communists are having in this country is in the 
really and immediately dangerous form of subversive action—es- 
pionage, sabotage, and infiltration of positions of power and trust 
for disruption of policy—and it is due to that third, concealed 
group of operators in strategic places. It is necessary to emphasize 
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this in order to distinguish, quantitatively and qualitatively, what 
our problem of national security is from what it is not. 

Against the real problem of national security, namely, espionage 
and sabotage and infiltration, our government—like any govern- 
ment, if it is to endure—must take action to prevent or punish such 
subversive attempts. Such action must be taken whether the sub- 
versive attempts are large or small, whether they are undertaken 
by groups or by individuals, whether they are open or secret, what- 
ever their chance of success or failure, and as early as they can be 
identified as acts. This is a police job, which needs to be done by 
experts—and is being done by experts, as effectively as fallible hu- 
man beings can do any job. 

But, as long as we live, and as long as our children and our grand- 
children live, in all probability, there will be enough tension and 
conflict between this country and the Soviet Union that we shall 
never be free of this problem. I wish I did not have to be so gloomily 
realistic, because if I could honestly avoid making that report my 
task in the American Civil Liberties Union would be much easier. 
But all of us, whether interested in civil liberties professionally or 
as citizens, have as far ahead as I can see the most difficult job ever 
faced by believers in liberty. 

Civil liberties interpose no obstruction to the prevention or 
punishment of actual subversive acts, any more than to the preven- 
tion or punishment of other actual illegal acts. Civil liberties do not 
constitute a charter of anarchy. Civil liberties in a time of national 
insecurity are exactly what they are in every other time—no more, 
and no less. Civil liberties mean three things: equal protection of 
the law for those who abide by the law; due process and fair trial 
even for those who are charged with violating the law; and freedom 
of speech and association this side of the line of clear and present 
danger of illegal action. 

If we were content in this country to want merely order and na- 
tional security, we could have them—for a while—under tyranny. 
If we were content in this country to want merely liberty and di- 
versity, we could have them—for a while—under anarchy. But we 
have always demanded of ourselves the impossible: We want the 
optimum balance between order and freedom. We want to be both 
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a free nation and a free people. And this is much more difficult for 
us to achieve today than it has ever been in the history of any sover- 
eign nation. We have been protected heretofore, in the establish- 
ment and the perpetuation of those three civil liberties, by peace 
and prosperity and an intense individual appetite for freedom. 
Henceforward, we must increasingly supplement our good luck by 
good management, because our prosperity arises from a massive 
and intricate technology which produces constant pushing and 
hauling among great organized groups and an intense individual 
appetite for security, and because our peace is precariously main- 
tained, to the extent that it is maintained, in the midst of constant 
tension and conflict. If we continue to defend and retrieve and ex- 
pand our civil liberties in that setting, we shall be far more deserv- 
ing of honor even than those who wrote the Bill of Rights in a 
sparsely settled, simple, economic and political society. 

I do not threaten you with sure catastrophe. Neither catastrophe 
nor the avoidance of catastrophe is sure; all that is sure is that we 
can, if we will, work to avoid catastrophe. 

The problem of professional employment in the midst of this 
kind of situation, where we are playing for high stakes in both na- 
tional security and individual liberty, is to be understood against 
the background of the problem of employment in general. ‘There 
are just five ways in which you can treat people with respect to their 
employment in a time of suspicion. You can kill all those whom you 
suspect. If you do not want to do that, you can jail them. If you do 
not want to do that, you can keep them out of any kind of work 
and put them on relief. But if you do not want to kill or jail or put 
on relief all of those whom you suspect, you are left with only two 
possibilities: You can let them in anywhere. Or, if you are not that 
stupid, you can only do a better and better job of appraising their 
individual qualifications and disqualifications in relation to the 
particular kind of job for which you are considering employing 
them. 

The basic problem posed by political totalitarianism, like the 
Communist party’s totalitarianism, for professional employment 
is simply this: The members and the other adherents of that party, 
by taking orders from it with regard to all parts of their life, are 
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yielding a disciplined obedience and a prior loyalty to what is in 
effect another employer, and thus are cutting directly across the 
professional loyalty that they owe to their ostensible employer. This 
is the problem in the schools, this is the problem in the legal pro- 
fessions, this is the problem in government employment. And I 
gather that it is in some measure the problem in professional social 
work. 

How is it to be solved in social work? I suggest that the key to a 
solution which respects both individual liberty and the necessity 
of honest performance lies in each social agency’s assuming careful 
responsibility for judging the members of, and candidates for, its 
own staff. Look at what has been done recently at Harvard. That 
great private educational institution, confronted by the necessity 
of making a difficult appraisal of three of its faculty members, did 
not take refuge either in saying that there was no problem of aca- 
demic qualification raised by their adherence to an outside totali- 
tarian body, or in saying that because a Congressional committee 
had uncovered such adherence some years ago Harvard should auto- 
matically dismiss them. Harvard did the kind of careful, individual- 
ized, responsible job that I am recommending to social work. 

We should manage somehow, I think—social workers and doc- 
tors, editors and lawyers, teachers and preachers—to do a quiet and 
careful job, if there were not the components of intolerance and 
fear in the general atmosphere, which threaten though they do not 
surely foretell catastrophe. Such intolerance and fear are producing 
the demand that our schools and our social work agencies should be 
staffed by people who are noncontroversial. Just how a school in 
this controversial country could be at once representative and non- 
controversial, I do not know. 

The principal of a school near Philadelphia said: “You're all 
wrong on this. We can teach any fact, just as it is, and any event, just 
as it occurs, without any controversy.” I asked how he taught the 
Protestant Reformation in sixth-grade history. He said: “That's 
perfectly simple. I teach it exactly as it occurred.” I said: “If you 
will come around the corner with me and talk with Father Flaherty, 
I'll guarantee to show you a different view of what actually oc- 
curred. And if either of you would like to know, I'll tell you—as 
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a Quaker whose first two names are Patrick Murphy—what really 
happened.” 

The boards and top administrators of social work agencies are 
constantly having to decide whether to hire or retain people who 
in one way or another are counted in their respective communities 
to be controversial. These are people like you, who have not been 
within a long sea mile of anything that looks like subversive revolu- 
tion or subversive international espionage. These are people who 
are, in their professional qualifications, admirably equipped. These 
are people who would simply like to sign a petition pleading for 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, but who re- 
frain from signing such a petition because they want to remain in- 
conspicuous—inconspicuousness having become a qualification for 
employment in the very professions which ought to have people 
of light and leading and imagination and experiment. 

This cancerous growth in our body politic is chargeable in part, 
but only in part, to Congressional committees which have not ap- 
plied to themselves, either in their scope or in their procedure, 
enough of a self-denying ordinance. (Let me, parenthetically, dis- 
abuse the mind of anybody who clings to the hope that we can get 
rid of excessive Congressional investigations by trotting to the Con- 
stitution. This is going to be a matter of wisdom or unwisdom of 
policy and practice rather than judicial determination of exact 
limits.) Conspiring with the Congressional committees have been 
teachers and others who have misemployed the privilege against 
self-incrimination in the Fifth Amendment. That privilege is 
there, dearly bought throughout democratic history, for one pur- 
pose and one purpose only: to prevent your being forced to give 
evidence against yourself in a criminal proceeding. It does not pro- 
tect you from having to give testimony about somebody else. If you 
do not want to give testimony about somebody else, you take the 
risk involved, for the sake of your own moral standard; and if you 
go to jail for contempt, that is the price you pay for trying to push 
the boundaries of freedom beyond where they are now legally ac- 
knowledged to be. 

I am shocked and disgusted by people who say to me, in effect: 
“You've got, somehow, to provide me with a civil liberties ground 
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for having all the freedom I want without risking any penalty.” 
Where in the world did we get the idea that all freedom has been 
bought and paid for by our ancestors? If you want to challenge the 
propriety of questions asked about speech and association by a Con- 
gressional committee, if you want to challenge the competency of 
the authority of that committee, the American Civil Liberties 
Union will argue for you on occasion—not on Fifth Amendment, 
but on First Amendment or other grounds; but I warn you that we 
shall often be defeated, and for a long time to come. There will 
always be frontiers of freedom not fully subdued by law. 

Finally, let me suggest in all solemnity that the creation or the 
redemption of any freedom, whether guaranteed by a document 
or not, rests on two simple nonmagical things. First, if you want 
to preserve your free speech, you speak freely. It is as simple, and 
as difficult, as that. Secondly, if by some miracle you even want to 
preserve free speech for your opponent, the way to do that is to get 
enough people in a given neighborhood to declare themselves 
simultaneously. You do not keep your free speech alive by wishing 
in your secret heart, that you could exercise it without cost. You do 
not keep free speech alive for the other fellow without being will- 
ing to do what Charles Wilson did in Scarsdale, New York, when 
the schools of that village were charged with having textbooks and 
teachers and outside speakers who were “subversive” economically 
and politically. He showed himself ready to cooperate with a group 
of citizens in conducting a comprehensive survey to judge the gen- 
eral quality of the instruction in that suburb, and their report put 
an end, at least for the present, to an indiscriminate threat to edu- 
cational variety and freedom in that community. Go thou and do 
likewise! 

George F. Kennan was recently thrown out of the Soviet Union, 
persona non grata as American Ambassador. On May 15, at Notre 
Dame University, he said: 


I have lived more than ten years of my life in totalitarian countries. I 
know where this sort of thing leads. . . . These forces are too diffuse 
to be described by their association with the name of any one man or any 
one political concept. . . . They tell us to remove our eyes from the 
constructive and positive purposes and to pursue with fanaticism the 
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negative and vindictive ones. They sow timidity, where there should be 
boldness; fear where there should be serenity; suspicion where there 
should be confidence and generosity. 


An earlier leader, the Father of this country, said: “Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and the honest can repair. The event is 
in the hands of God.” The standard and the effort are in our hands. 


II. By DONALD S. HOWARD 


—- work, at least as it is known in the United States, 
is both a creature of democracy and one of the creators of a more 
thoroughgoing democracy. Civil liberty, an inescapable concomi- 
tant of democracy, not only undergirds social work as we know it 
but in turn is enhanced by social work. 

“Civil liberty, as an institution under our federal and state con- 
stitutions,” according to one of the standard legal texts, 


Implies more than mere freedom from physical restraint; it compre- 
hends the right to every person living under our Government to acquire 
and dispose of property by lawful means and for lawful purposes, and 
to pursue any lawful business, trade or calling in such manner as to him 
shall seem meet provided only that he does not thereby offend against 
any superior social right, or the equal rights of others. 


Among commonly recognized rights may be noted: personal secu- 
rity; ? religious liberty and freedom of conscience; the right to at- 
tend the public schools; the pursuit of happiness; liberty to contract; 
liberty to choose an occupation; freedom of speech and of the press; 
and the rights of assembly and petition. None of these rights, ap- 
parently, is absolute but yields to what is termed “the regulatory 
powers of government including the police power.” * “In its broad- 
est sense,” declares our authority, “the term ‘civil rights’ includes 


1 “Constitutional Law,” in Corpus Juris Secundum (Brooklyn, N.Y.: American Law 
Book Co., 1939), XVI, 585-86. 


2 Ibid., p. 598. 
8 Ibid., pp. 599, 605, 606, 615, 622, 625, 627, and 639. 
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those rights which are the outgrowth of civilization, the existence 
and exercise of which necessarily follow from the rights that repose 
in the subjects of a country exercising self-government.” * 

To furtherance of these rights—as to the promotion of all other 
principles of democracy—social work is irrevocably committed. 
Social workers and others truly dedicated to the cause of social wel- 
fare cannot have (and do not want to have) any part of any totali- 
tarianism whether it be communistic, fascistic, theocratic, or any 
other “tic.” Totalitarianism is the antithesis of too many of the 
basic values essential to social work to permit them to exist long 
together. This fact was well illustrated in Nazi Germany where our 
social work colleagues were among the first to see the irreconcila- 
bility between their chosen profession and Nazism. The fact is fur- 
ther underlined by the nonexistence in totalitarian countries of 
anything recognizable as social welfare or social work. Totalitarian- 
ism sees individuals as being of worth only as they serve the inter- 
ests of the State. Social work sees intrinsic value in individuals and 
groups for their own sakes. To social workers and to the friends of 
social welfare, the State is a means of serving people, not an end to 
which all else must be subordinated. 

Totalitarianism seeks to establish societies which are mono- 
lithic in character. Social work believes that individual and group 
differences, cultural differences, and multiple loyalties—to govern- 
ment, to church, to civic groups, to service clubs, to professional 
organizations, and to that myriad of social institutions making up 
the fabric of democratic society—enrich and ennoble human life. 

Totalitarian states are divisive, setting class against class, turning 
brother against brother. Social workers believe in that broad har- 
mony of interests through which individuals, groups, and com- 
munities, encouraged to seek their own best interests, will concur- 
rently be serving the general welfare and furthering the good of all. 

Totalitarianism tends to be materialistic. Social workers recog- 
nize that men cannot live by bread alone; they firmly believe that 
beauty, spirituality, and ideals are no less real than are water and 
salt and flour. 

Totalitarianism trusts only the few, making the masses subservi- 


4 “Civil Rights,” in ibid., XIV, 1160. 
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ent; social workers believe in the masses and respect the many 
whose bidding their leaders must do—or forfeit their leadership. 

Physical force and compulsion are the powers primarily relied 
upon by totalitarians to gain their ends. By contrast, social workers 
have no ends of their own which they seek to further but aspire only 
to help individuals, groups, and communities to identify their own 
objectives and then to attain these objectives in their own ways. 
Moreover, social workers do not think of naked, nor even of par- 
tially clothed, power as do totalitarians; they think of free choice 
on the part of enlightened individuals and groups as the only effec- 
tive driving force by which society successfully attains its self- 
selected goals. 

That these views are representative of the social work profession 
as a whole is evidenced by the action of the 1951 Delegate Confer- 
ence of the American Association of Social Workers which declared 
that the Association is “unequivocably opposed to all totalitarian 
ideologies.” * 

Sharp as is the contrast between the ideology of social work and 
the tenets of totalitarianism, social work is nevertheless sometimes 
alleged to be serving interests inimical to democracy. In so far as 
these allegations arise from ignorance of the true nature of social 
work we should attempt to set the “allegators” straight. In so far 
as these wholly false, unwarranted allegations are perpetrated by 
individuals and groups seeking deliberately to falsify facts, we must 
vigorously fight back. This we must do, not so much because indi- 
vidually or collectively we are hurt by false charges, as that these 
falsehoods destroy—as our critics doubtless intend them to destroy 
—the very essence of democracy which social welfare not only seeks 
to serve but, we believe, serves effectively. 

Leaving aside the malevolent attacks by ruthless opponents who, 
by striking through social work are really striking at basic liberties 
and whose attacks are only incidental to their more despicable pur- 
poses, there still remain to be corrected false notions that some of 
the goals social workers are striving toward are somehow inimical 


5 Standards for the Professional Practice of Social Work (New York: American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, 1952), p. 14. ‘ 
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to our country’s best interests. To be sure, these notions may, as 
already suggested, be born of ignorance—ignorance of what social 
workers really stand for, or ignorance of what is really in the best 
interest of the country. 

That critics take the position that social work is somehow not 
consistent with the best American traditions seems undeniable. 
Witness, for example, such invalid criticism as that those who urge 
development of public welfare services are bent upon having these 
ultimately swallow up all voluntary social work. Raymond Moley, 
for example, once wrote: 


The vast social security setup is gradually shaping the policies and 
methods of all private social welfare work. Inevitably, the notable pro- 
fessional associations, schools, and agencies of social work which have 
hitherto built up technical standards and ideals will be dominated by 
government workers who can scarcely be uninfected by the bureaucratic 
virus of statism. The ideal of the welfare state is, of course, to absorb 
all private charity except perhaps a few oases protected by powerful 
religious groups.°® 

A second indication that social work’s relationship to democracy 
is not fully understood is the report by an outstanding lay leader 
that certain personal friends sometimes spoke of social work as 
“un-American.” These friends, it was explained, thought Ameri- 
canism meant rewards for the strong and the enterprising, whereas 
social work was thought to mean just the opposite: special consider- 
ation for the weak and helpless. Obviously, one must question the 
extent to which these people understood the real essence either of 
social work or of Americanism. It seems clear that social work needs 
to do more explaining about itself and about how it is, in fact, serv- 
ing democracy. 

A further sobering experience is that of a nationally known social 
worker whose agency recently published a pamphlet about its work. 
When a member of the agency’s board was asked why he regarded 
the publication as “pink,” he pointed to such phrases as “civil 
rights” (although he did not object to the word “liberties” or even 
to “civil liberties’’), “fair employment practices,” and even “in- 
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sight, understanding, and skill”! How in the world phrases like 
these can possibly get on anyone’s proscribed list—or could it be 
that, unknown to us, there is an “Attorney General’s Thesaurus of 
Allegedly Pinkish Phrases”?—is of secondary importance. What is 
of first importance is to demonstrate that—and why—-social workers 
regard “civil rights” and “fair employment practices” as being of 
the essence of red-blooded Americanism. Until such time as social 
workers can get established this basic understanding, ways can per- 
haps be found to express ourselves—when questions of principle 
are not at stake—in words and phrases which do not unnecessarily 
draw criticism. Intent as we are upon serving genuine democracy, 
how is it—apart, of course, from deliberate misrepresentation— 
that social workers are sometimes seen in so false a light? Perhaps it 
is because we have interpreted inadequately the extent to which 
social work has helped to effectuate existing ‘‘liberties’’ assured to 
the American people and has helped to extend the frontiers of 
“liberty,” and the further extent to which social work has aided in 
the enlargement of liberty and freedom, helping to assure the exist- 
ence of these inestimable prizes where, except for the intervention 
of welfare workers, they might not otherwise have been realized. 

I have not intended to suggest that social work serves democracy 
single-handedly; what is meant, and in no uncertain terms, is that 
social work serves democracy single-mindedly. 

It is a truism, I believe, that there can be no genuine liberty or 
freedom unless there is opportunity to make choices. As stated by 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, in a paper presented at the Twelfth Sym- 
posium (1951) of the Conference of Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, “the conscious exercise of choice is the essence of freedom.” 
The freer the opportunity to choose, the greater the opportunity 
for the exercise of liberty or freedom. “With the growth of intelli- 
gence and knowledge,” writes Harold Titus, “there is an increase 
in freedom.” He adds: 


If, in a crisis, a person knows or can think of only one thing to do, he 
is not free. . . . Not only physical and mental health, but a fertile 
imagination, a broad range of interests, and a capacity for intelligent 
valuation are necessary conditions of freedom . 

. . . Freedom thus means, in part, the ability to stop and think before 
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committing oneself to a particular line of activity. It means the ability 
to place before oneself other satisfactions or courses of action besides 
the one suggested by the immediate environmental situation . . .7 


If this is true, it follows that social workers who can help dis- 
tressed individuals, groups, and communities confronting serious 
difficulty to see possible alternatives to a single course of action have 
helped to create freedom of action and liberty in action that had 
not effectively existed before. To cite an extreme case: A young 
mother in desperate need of financial help may believe the only way 
open to her is to “give’’—for $1,500—her baby in adoption. If, how- 
ever, public assistance, about which the despairing mother previ- 
ously had no knowledge, is made available, she is no longer under 
duress to relinquish her child and can be said to have been given a 
greater degree of freedom and liberty of action. Obviously, social 
work not only helps people to see various possible choices but has 
aided in the development of public assistance programs and other 
social services, thus vastly expanding the range of choices available 
to needy and distressed persons; thus, again, materially broadening 
freedom. It is also a truism that freedom and liberty at their best 
are based not only upon choice but upon the freest possible choice, 
the greatest possible absence of duress. 

For social workers it is commonplace to see distressed persons 
shy away from an “inevitable” experience and then to see these 
same individuals gladly go ahead with the previously dreaded 
course of action once they are convinced they are not compelled 
to act in this way, but can choose an alternate course. 

Social workers well understand what Lyman Bryson meant when 
he wrote: 


The leader . . . is a person who helps us to choose, and if he is a great 
leader he helps us also to learn. . . . [Men] must have the freedom to 
make mistakes, because freedom is given for the ultimate purpose of 
democratic political life which is individual growth.® 


To social workers, their responsibility to foster individual and 
group and community growth is clear. What may be less clear is the 
7 Harold H. Titus, Ethics for Today (New York: American Book Co., 1948), p. 146. 


8 Lyman Bryson, “On Deceiving the Public for the Public Good,” in R. M. Mac- 
Iver, ed., Conflict of Loyalties (New York: Harper, 1952), p. 13. 
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relationship between what they do—and often do alone, inasmuch 
as they may be virtually the only representatives of a community 
in close touch with some of the families and groups they serve— 
and the improvement of democratic living. 

Liberties and rights are necessarily based upon values which are 
widely accepted by the public. In the words of Titus, “The right is 
not created by law, the law merely recognizes and protects the right. 
Rights are thus based definitely upon values.” ° 

Without sympathetic and supportive public opinion, the efforts 
of courts to enforce social, economic, or other rights would be of 
questionable efficacy. Conversely, the more widely social values 
underlying rights are accepted, the less should be the need for re- 
sorting to legal and court action to secure their enforcement. Conse- 
quently, what social workers can do to help in documenting why it 
is that particular values contribute to social well-being and what 
they can do to win broader acceptance of particular values will in- 
crease the degree to which rights based upon them can be effectu- 
ated by the voluntary acts of a convinced public even without re- 
course to legal compulsion. 

In the opinion of Henry Steele Commager, the “nonpolitical” 
or “unofficial” violations of liberty are both more widespread and 
more effective than are “political” and “official” invasions of lib- 
erty. “Fair Employment Practice Acts,” he writes, “may prevent a 
Negro or a Jew from getting fired for racial reasons, but they will 
not go far towards getting a job in the first place.” *° Although law 
may be ineffective in such instances, community attitudes and pres- 
sures which social workers can help to establish may prove ex- 
tremely effectual. 

From firsthand experience with distressed and suffering people 


social workers find it easy to believe the ringing words of Francis 
Biddle: 


Freedom and fear cannot live together in the same community on equal 
terms. The impulse to freedom is essentially tolerant, rational, and ma- 
ture. The form of fear tends to persecution, hatred, and violence." 

® Titus, op. cit., p. 266. 

10 Henry Steele Commager, “Is Freedom Really Necessary?” Saturday Review, Feb- 


ruary 21, 1953, p. 11. 
11 Francis Biddle, The Fear of Freedom (New York: Doubleday, 1951), p. 1. 
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In the words of Gerald Johnson, who declares that his book, This 
American People, represents “an inquiry into the risk that a man 
must run now if he is to be thoroughly and profoundly American”: 


How free we can afford to be depends upon how scared we are. If we are 
not scared at all, we can be as free as the Declaration of Independence 
asserted we should be. If we are somewhat scared, but nevertheless reso- 
lute—as the men who signed the Declaration were—we can still be free 
beyond anything possible in a nation frightened into hysteria.’ 


Consequently, as social workers successfully help individuals and 
groups to overcome fear they may be said to be assisting in the 
strengthening of liberty. 

But it is not only fear that operates to limit the freedom of men. 
Freedom, for its fullest realization, requires many other attributes 
which social workers and social services are privileged to encour- 
age. For example, Johnson claims not only that freedom is for 
“bold people,” but asserts also that freedom of conscience is for 
“reasonable people,” free enterprise for “honest people,” freedom 
of inquiry for “hopeful people,” freedom of association for “steady 
people,” states’ rights for “energetic people,” and freedom of op- 
portunity for “great people.” ** Thus again, social work through 
its help in strengthening the total social fabric of the national may 
be regarded as contributing to its freedom. 

Practically all authorities agree that the “pursuit of happiness” 
to which persons have a right is a highly individual affair. Social 
work’s penchant not only for helping individuals and groups but 
for helping them to pursue their own objectives in their own ways 
is, therefore, one of its more highly developed contributions to 
liberty. 

Horace Kallen once stated: 

In actual life men do not pursue the same ends or chase the same rain- 
bow. The runner in a foot race supplies no analogy for the farmers, fac- 
tory hands, teachers, doctors, musicians, carpenters, psychologists, and 
plumbers whose incommensurable skills and functions define their 


diverse social and personal goals. 
For these diversities to enjoy equality of opportunity calls for such an 


12 Gerald W. Johnson, This American People (New York: Harper, 1951), pp. X, 43- 
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arrangement of associative relationships as will enable each variation to 
realize itself, to come to its fulfillment as such. Obviously, it is not a 
uniformity of environment that can equalize opportunities among dif- 
ferents; it is diversity of environment.'* 

We might say, indeed, that the whole purpose of the Declaration was 
to affirm and to vindicate men’s right to be different. The world to 
which it was addressed held anything but that. It was a world in which 
human beings were penalized for being different in thousands of 
ways . 

Hence, when the Declaration affirmed that “all men are equal,” it 
was not affirming that all men are the same. Quite the contrary, it was 
affirming that men differ from each other in countless ways, and that 
as separate and undefeasible individualities, each unique, each different 
from the others, they are equal to each other in dignity, worth, and 
meaning. It was affirming the right to be different and the equal claim 
of the different on life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. . . .1° 


What social workers do to help individuals to make choices and to 
pursue their own objectives in their own ways may well be regarded 
as what Kallen terms “‘facilitations of the self’ which, he points 
out, are much less referred to in definitions of freedom (usually 
interpreted as freedom from, freedom of, freedom to, or freedom 
for) than are limitations of the “‘not-self.”’ 

To the extent that social workers achieve success along this all- 
important front, and actually help to build up a sense of worth, 
enterprise, and security among the American people, they will be 
contributing to what Erich Fromm has called the “victory of free- 
dom,” which he says “is possible only if democracy develops into a 
society in which the individual, his growth and happiness, is the 
aim and purpose of culture . . . and in which the individual is 
not subordinated to or manipulated by any power outside of him- 
self, be it the State or the economic machine . . .” 

Should this “victory” to which social workers have the high op- 
portunity to contribute somehow fail to be won, society might be 
confronted with the dire results suggested by Fromm, who points 
out that when man becomes “isolated, powerless, and an instru- 


14 Horace M. Kallen, The Liberal Spirit (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1948), p. 204. 

15 Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

16 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941), pp. 
270-71. 
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ment of purposes outside of himself, alienated from himself and 
others,” he becomes weakened and frightened and “ready for sub- 
mission to new kinds of bondage.”’ *” 

Much is said about the extent to which liberty is threatened by 
social and economic security. What is so maddening to social work- 
ers is that the severest critics are usually the very ones who are doing 
most to attach to security benefits the very “‘strings’” that most se- 
verely limit freedom and liberty. It was not social workers, for ex- 
ample, who advocated opening public assistance rolls to public 
view; it is not social workers who today are advocating the opening 
up of all OASI records to law enforcement officials. True, a social 
security system—like any other social institution—can be prosti- 
tuted by its enemies. This is, however, no adequate grounds for 
criticizing such an institution—any more than the fact of rape is 
an argument against beautiful womanhood—but only an argument 
against allowing it to be violated. 

In addition to combating invalid criticisms of security as an in- 
fringement upon liberty, social workers can render society an in- 
valuable contribution by helping to make crystal clear the fact that 
without security there can be no freedom. 

Although John T. Flynn declares that the Founding Fathers 
“did not think they were organizing a super-welfare agency which 
would act as guide, philosopher, planning agency, loan broker and 
moral policeman of the common man,” he boasts some thirteen 
pages later that: “The reason we Americans have remained at the 
top of the list as the best fed, best clothed, and best housed people 
in the world is because we have been the freest of the world’s 
peoples.” ** 

One cannot but wonder whether the extent to which the Federal 
Government has in fact served in ways Mr. Flynn clearly finds ob- 
jectionable, and as he alleges the Founding Fathers never intended 
it should serve, may not in actuality have contributed materially to 
the realization of the very freedom of which he is so proud. Would 
Mr. Flynn really have wished to live through wars and depressions 

17 [bid., p. 270. 


18 John T. Flynn, The Epic of American Freedom (Philadelphia: Fireside Press, 
1947), pp. 108, 121. 
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with no Federal relief, no child health services, no aid to veterans, 
no unemployment insurance, and no farm relief? 

“Where the comparative certainty of food and clothing and 
shelter are lacking,” contends Kallen, “freedom is also lacking.” 
In further explanation of this view, he has written: 


The modern stress upon security is a consequence of the wider-spread 
recognition of the fact that a free society is improbable where the in- 
dividual is not assured of the minimum of food, clothing, shelter, pro- 
tection against disease and against old age which are requisite for 
physical and mental health. When the energies of men are used entirely 
in fighting off starvation, they cannot be said to be free at all. They are 
bound to indispensables as wild animals are, and their lives are ex- 
hausted in the bare struggle to survive. If civilization is anything more 
than animal, it is more by the addition of wants over and above such 
indispensables, by the multiplication of secondary and tertiary and re- 
moter goods between which individuals may choose. . . . In nothing 
human is freedom as manifest as in culture, and culture is a function 
of prosperity. It is not necessity which has been the mother of invention, 
but freedom. This freedom begins where economic necessity ends. For 
proof, consider . . . the champions of free speech and free thought. 
You will find them to have been as a rule, members of the upper, the 
privileged classes, not of the underprivileged.’® 


Stated in other terms, insecurity and want are universally re- 
garded in the democratic world as constituting severe threats to 
freedom. And it is exactly for this reason that the United States is 
spending billions of dollars for aid to other countries. If squalor 
and destitution are not conquered there can be no freedom. 

The truths here stressed have been illustrated time and again 
as individuals and peoples, because they had no security, have fore- 
sworn freedom. Social work, therefore, by helping individuals, 
families, communities, and even nations to be freed from gnawing 
insecurity and crushing want can help to create conditions in which 
true liberty and freedom can be fostered. To think, however, that 
such concepts apply only to underdeveloped countries and that the 
relation of security to liberty is not the same in highly developed 
countries is to misunderstand the essence of security. This is not 
something absolute, but relative—related to standards of living at- 


19 Kallen, op. cit., p. 199. 
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tained by one’s peers, to the standard of living one has had in the 
past, to the standards of living one might enjoy were the fruits of a 
nation’s productivity equitably distributed. 

With rare insight, George F. Rohrlich, of the Federal Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, observes, ‘‘For the sake of free- 
dom, not the maximization of social security . . . but the threat of 
its curtailment or failure to keep pace with mankind's ever growing 
horizons is to be feared.” *° 

Still another way in which social work aids in the effectuation of 
civil liberties and rights is by helping to supply the substance of 
rights formally assured by Federal and state constitutions and laws. 
Whereas the Federal Constitution assures one of the “‘right to life,” 
for example, social work is privileged to be one of the instruments 
employed by democratic society actually to give to families which 
lack them the meat, potatoes, milk, cheese, bread, and other necessi- 
ties essential to the life whose continued existence the Constitution 
is designed to safeguard. 

The Constitution also assures the right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. But for a variety of social services—assuring a comfortable 
home to an aging couple, medical care for a cancer sufferer, a foster 
home for a motherless child—this pursuit of happiness by many 
of our fellow Americans would, unfortunately, yield not the prizes 
the people of the United States believe should be available to every 
last man, woman, and child, but only a substitute so shabby and so 
poor as to make a cruel mockery of the noble promise of the Con- 
stitution. 

Whereas constitutions assure the right to public education, it 
may be the social worker who so helps a family with economic or 
health problems that the children of the family may take advantage 
of their constitutional rights. 

The opportunity of social workers to help in adding substance to 
the forms of civil liberties and rights assured to the American peo- 
ple is well evidenced in the report of the Committee on Civil Rights 
appointed by President Truman which declared: 


20 George F. Rohrlich, “Social Security: Freedom from Want without Want of 
Freedom,” in Lyman Bryson, et al., eds., Freedom and Authority in Our Time (New 
York: Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 1953), p. 102. 
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It is not enough that full and equal membership in society entitles the 
individual to an equal voice in the control of his government; it must 
also give him the right to enjoy the benefits of society and to contribute 
to its progress. The opportunity of each individual to obtain useful 
employment, and to have access to services in the fields of education, 
housing, health, recreation and transportation, whether available free 
or at a price, must be provided with complete disregard for race, color, 
creed, and national origin. Without this equality of opportunity the 
individual is deprived of the chance to develop his potentialities and 
to share the fruits of society. The group also suffers through the loss 
of the contributions which might have been made by persons excluded 
from the main channels of social and economic activity.” 


Rights—whether to property, education, health, or other services 
—without fulfillment are mere husks. Social workers are proud of 
their role of helping to effectuate social and economic rights. 

Still further evidence of the degree to which social workers can 
help to effectuate rights is a review of the number of social and 
economic rights which social workers have a part in administering 
and which, according to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
should be assured to “everyone.” Among these benefits may be 
noted: the right to work; free choice of employment; just and favor- 
able conditions of work; a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of oneself and of his family, including food, cloth- 
ing, housing, medical care, and necessary social services; and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age, or other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond one’s control.”* 

Henry Steele Commager has said that while the present difficulty 
with respect to civil liberties is partly attributable to those who “‘in- 
voke liberty for oppression,” it is also partly attributable to ‘“‘well- 
intentioned idealists who . . . would interpret liberty as wholly 

. a matter of abstract principle rather than of conduct, of pri- 
vate rights rather than of general social responsibilities.” ** This 


21 President's Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These Rights (New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1947), Pp. 9. 

22“The Universal Declaration of Human Rights,” Arts. 23 and 25. 

23 Commager, op. cit., p. 11. 
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error, so far as it relates at least to the so-called “economic” and “‘so- 
cial” rights, social workers can help to correct and to avoid. 

Social services made available to needy individuals and groups 
are rendered in the expectation that the groups directly concerned 
as well as the broader community are benefited. To deny benefits 
to any particular family that cannot qualify for certain public hous- 
ing, or to refuse the facilities of a community center or of a public 
school to a group that fails to sign a loyalty oath, is to lose on behalf 
of the community the social benefits normally expected to accrue 
as the result of social services. 

In view of the worth of social services for their own sake, it is 
greatly to be desired that social workers who may be engaged in 
administering services to groups who at any given moment may not 
be looked upon favorably by the community be accorded the same 
public support as that requested for lawyers defending unpopular 
causes. In short, social workers ask for themselves something like 
the “‘right to serve,” which for them might be what “academic free- 
dom” is for educators. 

Finally, it can be said that social work contributes to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty by helping to extend its frontiers. 

Rights, as already noted, are based upon values having a high 
degree of social sanction. As new values become identified as being 
important to the life of a nation, and as these values become 
more and more widely accepted, it may be expected that they 
may someday be recognized as worthy of being made the subjects 
of new “rights.” Someone once wrote that a bill of rights is like 
“a headlight illuminating larger freedom.” Like others, social 
workers may help to illumine values requiring sanction as rights. 
Thus social work, by assisting in the identification of values im- 
portant to society, by documenting its experience to demonstrate 
the importance of these values, and by working for ever increasing 
acceptance of them by the public, may feel that it is contributing 
to the extension of the frontiers of freedom. 

What has been done by social workers to help secure recognition 
of “the right to relief” and, during the depression, of “the right to 
work” constitutes steps in this direction. While these are still far 
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from being recognized as justifiable rights, all that social workers 
have done to attract attention to them has made it possible for so- 
cial workers to act as if there were “rights’’ possessed by needy and 
unemployed persons, thus bringing somewhat closer the day when 
they may be established as rights recognized in law. 

Other and less controversial efforts by social workers to extend 
the frontiers of civil liberties and rights have been devoted to the 
so-called “‘rights of the child.” These have found expression in state- 
ments issued by White House conferences on children, by various 
state bodies, and by other groups.** While these “rights” in their 
entirety are also far from being enforceable before courts of law, 
many of their elements are thus justifiable for the simple reason 
that the declarations embrace, in addition to benefits not yet having 
legal sanction, certain benefits already established in law. 

In still another sense, social workers have served to extend the 
frontiers of rights, especially those of society as distinguished from 
those of individuals. They have helped to demonstrate how lesser 
private social and economic rights sometimes have to yield before 
the broader interest of society as a whole. How well we remember 
that compulsory school attendance laws, child labor laws, labor 
laws, and so forth, with which social workers have often been identi- 
fied, have been regarded by a variety of courts at one time and an- 
other over a period of many years as controverting individual rights 
as they are prescribed by constitutions and statutes. To recall but 
a single well-known example, in Ritchie vs. The People, the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois declared unconstitutional a law of 1893 
limiting to eight hours a day and forty-eight hours a week the 
length of time a woman could work in any factory or workshop. In 
part, this decision rested on the ground “that the right of contract- 
ing was liberty and property under the Constitution, and that the 
right to labor and employ labor and make contracts in respect 
thereto . . . is included in the constitutional guaranty that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law . . .” ** More recently, however, the American peo- 

24 One of the best-known statements of this kind is the Children’s Charter, ap- 


proved by the 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
25 Ernst Freund, The Police Power, pp. 297-98. 
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ple and their courts have recognized the broader social interests 
here entailed and have sanctioned as being in the public interest 
the sacrifice of lesser individual rights involved. Such reversals have 
been possible because of evidence supplied by social workers, 
among others, showing why the shift in policy was in the public in- 
terest. 

Critics of social work, failing or refusing to see the larger good 
to which the lesser was subordinated, have not, however, been 
averse to charging that because social workers have helped to fur- 
ther this process, they were “undermining civil liberties.” Thus is 
emphasized again the need for social workers to help others to see 
the social values inherent in the various types of social policy they 
espouse. 

Extensions of freedom for the many restrict, perhaps inevitably, 
the few in their exercise of certain freedoms. As stated by Edward 
Hallett Carr, “The price of liberty is the restriction of liberty. The 
price of some liberty for all is restriction of the greater liberty of 
some.” ** But, since man is basically a humane and rational being, 
it is to be expected that he can be led, with facts and careful per- 
suasion, to give up special perquisites if he sees that such relinquish- 
ment will aid materially in expanding the freedom of others. With 
effective leadership men can undoubtedly be helped to see in true 
perspective the gains and losses entailed in this process. 

As the frontiers of liberty are gradually advanced, social workers 
are privileged to help their fellow Americans to understand this 
social economy of expanding liberties. 

In passing it may not be inappropriate to suggest that persons 
concerned with extending the frontiers of liberty may turn with 
profit to the new Constitution of the Republic of India. Here, cer- 
tain rights justifiable in character are prescribed. In addition, there 
are included certain “guiding principles” to be effectuated by the 
Parliament as time, circumstance, and national resources permit, 
thus assuring the people of India, in time, certain additional bene- 
fits which at the moment of its establishment the Republic did not 
see its way clear to guarantee. Perhaps we too would be well ad- 
vised to develop a sort of battle plan by which we can move 


26 Edward Hallett Carr, The New Society (London: Macmillan, 1951), p. 109. 
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from the realm of assured rights to further rights still undefined. 

In yet another, though much more limited sphere, social work 
is making notable contributions toward the fuller realization of 
liberty and freedom. This is within the limits of the administrative 
structure of social welfare agencies where, because of their knowl- 
edge of factors motivating human behavior, social work administra- 
tors have put into practice many of the tenets of democratic ad- 
ministration. While the actual extensions of democracy along this 
frontier have been modest ones indeed, social work by demonstrat- 
ing the validity of democratic principles for administrative prac- 
tice may be blazing a trail which administrators in other fields can 
follow, thus greatly extending the application of principles of free- 
dom and liberty of action within modern industrial, business, and 
other organizations. 

The importance of what experimentation has been done through 
applying to administration what social workers know about human 
nature is highlighted by Kallen: 


For the most part, the well-known division of labor has brought only 
a narrowing of consciousness and a constriction of intention. Workers 
are required to perform their special tasks without looking behind, 


before, or around. . . . “Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do or 
die.” 

For these the way to freedom in the factory is the way of technolog- 
ically reasoning why. . . . When each and every worker is aware of the 


purposes and problems of the plant as a whole, when he realizes himself 
as an individual contributing his own skills and power and playing a 
personal part in the upkeep and growth of the whole, and as sharing in 
its control and fortunes, he ceases to be a hand unwillingly coerced and 
becomes a man freely co-operating. . . . The depressed attitude of “Thy 
will, not mine” is lifted up into “Our will—thine and mine” .. . 

The second avenue to freedom in the factory supplements the first. It 
is the opportunity to experiment, to take initiative, to exercise, and to 
gratify the creative impulse under conditions of competitive co-opera- 
tion . . .?7 


These things social work administrators well know, act upon, 
and in so doing help to extend the frontiers of liberty. 


27 Kallen, op. cit., pp. 211-12. 


Democracy versus Bureaucracy— 
the Citizen’s Role 


By GUY C. LARCOM, JR. 


I THE FIELD OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT a Citizen’s job 
does not end when he goes to the polls. Once elected, our officials, 
must be in constant contact with the people they represent and 
whose daily lives are directly affected by the policies they adminis- 
ter. If the citizens are responsive and public-minded, and if the 
channels of communication between official and constituent are 
clear, and if the officials are receptive, then the possibilities of ob- 
taining good government are present. On the other hand, if the day- 
to-day sentiments of the majority of voters, or if blocks or groups 
of citizens, are not familiar to officials, or if their channels of com- 
munication are open mainly to pressure groups, party organiza- 
tions, or self-serving interests, then the result is mismanagement, 
shortsighted policies, and nonrepresentative government. 

There is no question that workers in the social welfare field have 
a direct concern in the operation of local government generally and 
in the administration of public welfare services particularly. Mu- 
nicipal relief rolls still remain large, and there is a continuing re- 
sponsibility to see that public expenditures for direct relief are 
equitably and efficiently managed. The broad area of services in- 
volved in care of the tuberculous, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, aid to the chronically ill, to name a few, require perma- 
nent annual investments of public funds that must be spent effec- 
tively in line with the best social welfare objectives. In Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, county government expenditures for health and 
welfare services constitute 50 percent of the total county outlay. 

The professional welfare worker in the private agencies is con- 
cerned about local public welfare administration: 
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1. He sees the necessity of avoiding overlapping and duplication 
and the inevitable confusion, mistrust, and criticism that this 
brings. 

2. He has an interest in seeing that the high professional stand- 
ards found in private practice are maintained in city, county, and 
state welfare work and that public personnel are professionally 
educated, trained, and qualified. (This is not a wholly ethical con- 
cern; criticism of public agency personnel is carried over to welfare 
practice in general and reflects on the whole profession.) Public and 
private agency services should be interfused so that there is uni- 
formity of policy, mutuality of practice, and real rather than fan- 
cied coordination. 

Concern of welfare workers has spread to government functions 
not specifically related to the field of welfare and relief. The impact 
of a community environment on the individual has long been 
recognized. But further analysis shows how much community en- 
vironment is molded by the vision and quality of such government 
activities as public housing, building inspection, sanitary inspec- 
tion, liquor regulation and control, police patrols, and racket, vice, 
and narcotics control, zoning, city planning, smoke abatement, 
recreation, parks, and urban redevelopment. Urban redevelop- 
ment signifies an acceptance by all groups of the vital role our local 
government plays in the economic and social welfare of the com- 
munity; on the basis of this acceptance, urban redevelopment gives 
cities new and broad powers to use public funds and the public right 
of eminent domain for rehabilitation and redevelopment. 

Social field workers working with community and area councils 
have joined of necessity with efforts and movements to get better 
policing, more rigid enforcement of codes and regulations, better 
playgrounds and recreation areas. The development of area coun- 
cils in Cleveland, their activity in public affairs, their meetings with 
officials, their battles won and lost, have all highlighted the impor- 
tance of good public administration to the social worker. 

This dawning appreciation of the role of local government as a 
major influence on community environment has brought its accom- 
plishments, its problems, and its frustrations. Field workers have 
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found their intervention in public affairs met with suspicion and 
resistance by neighborhood politicians. Hard-working, idealistic 
groups have seen their fine objectives lost in the fabric of bureau- 
cratic promises. High-purpose groups have lost skirmishes and 
battles to hard-boiled lobbies and special purpose associations. 
With no intention of getting into politics, they find themselves in- 
volved in politics with its nuances and alliances so unfamiliar to 
the average individual. This results in discouragement with the 
processes of democracy and its officials. 

Leaving elections out of consideration, the citizen’s first ap- 
proach to government problems is through individual action. Any 
citizen with a moderate voice, a pleasant manner, and a worth- 
while purpose can normally make personal contact with local pub- 
lic officials in the interest of obtaining information. Someone will 
be willing to sit down and answer his questions, provide him with 
literature, and educate him regarding his government. This branch 
of public courtesy is well ingrained and is standard political prac- 
tice. Many individuals who are critical about government practices 
could find answers to all their questions if they would just take the 
time to make the necessary inquiries. 

Then there is the approach known as the “individual attack,” in 
which the irate citizen asks for the mayor and finally is referred to 
a bored secretary who listens to the citizen ‘blow his top” about 
taxes, inefficiency, politics, corruption, and the failure of the service 
department to pick up his garbage. This form of initiative, wholly 
permissible in our democracy, may or may not bring results. If the 
individual's garbage is collected shortly after his complaint, he de- 
cides he has influence and considers running for mayor. If there 
is no action as the result of his intervention, he has had the thera- 
peutic benefits of “blowing off steam” and “telling them off at city 
hall.” Since most officials get nearly all criticism and no praise, they 
would be at a loss without this public reaction; some officials use 
the number of calls as a kind of barometer indicating when to re- 
pair a street, put in a sewer, or add a new cop on the beat. 

When the problem is street-wide, neighborhood or community- 
wide, or city-wide, then individuals band into groups and groups 
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into councils for a mass attack on the city hall stronghold. The 
group approach is more important than ever in this day of large, 
complicated government. Officials as a rule are responsive to qual- 
ity and quantity in group representation. If ten men cannot see the 
mayor, then increase the group to twenty-five; if twenty-five are not 
enough, then increase to fifty, until at some point the proper nu- 
merical quantity for official recognition is achieved. The qualita- 
tive approach means, of course, the selection of some prominent 
leader or person of prestige who will have access to officialdom be- 
cause of his standing in the community. Men of the cloth, news- 
papermen, college professors, chamber of commerce executives, 
leading party politicians, leading business executives, civic agency 
heads, all fall in the qualitative category and have a ready accept- 
ance at city hall. 

Citizens must band together so that they can elect officers who 
will represent them at public meetings. In many cities, organiza- 
tions of citizens employ full-time executives whose job is to inter- 
pret and explain local government policies. 

Citizen groups do not always succeed in their efforts to improve 
or change governmental policy. Sometimes they have failed to do 
a full selling job on an issue important among the people they were 
supposed to represent. Sometimes they do not complete their mo- 
bilization of public sentiment. They assemble 100 supporters when 
1,000 would turn the issue. Civic groups tend to unilateral action 
rather than joining ranks. They fail to seek the help of other civic 
leaders and agencies. They insist on acting independently. 

Group action sometimes fails because the participants expect too 
much. They refuse to accept political compromise. They do not 
appreciate the length of time and the amount of effort needed to 
achieve governmental reform. They do not appreciate the situa- 
tion of the officeholder who finds that over a period of time the 
status quo is the port of least resistance. Citizens have a peculiar 
habit of failing to follow through; they convince an official of the 
rightness of their policy, but when the chips at a public meeting 
are down, they are not present en masse to back him up. 

Yet group action intelligently led, genuinely supported, is still 
a most effective method of citizen participation in government. It 
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brings the citizen to city hall and it informs city hall of the desires 
of the citizen. 

We presume that a basic purpose of any well-run welfare federa- 
tion is to provide a medium for citizen participation in the welfare 
programs that citizen contributions support. The Welfare Federa- 
tion of Greater Cleveland, going one step further, has been highly 
successful in bringing public officials into its orbit of activities so 
that they have become a part of its policies and decisions, and have 
in return brought many of their public policies and decisions for 
solution in the conferences of the Federation. This is wonderful 
business—a real interweaving at the policy and executive levels of 
private agency and public department. Out of this voluntary union 
have come important benefits in the way of coordination and coop- 
eration. 

Here are a few examples: When our county officials decide upon 
a welfare levy, they do so after full consultation and study with our 
Federation leaders. Then, on the basis of mutual agreement as to 
the necessity for the levy, the county commissioners put it on the 
ballot, and the Federation lends its services to promote the tax 
issue. 

The difficult problem of liaison between city and school govern- 
ments regarding the joint use of school recreational facilities was 
solved recently in Cleveland by the reorganization of the joint 
Recreation Board so that it was made up of representatives of the 
city and the school board but with the president of the Welfare 
Federation as chairman—a fine example of lay participation in 
government. The Public Assistance Committee of the Federation 
brings lay leaders and leading officials into joint session on legisla- 
tive matters—national, state, and local—of significance in the field 
of welfare. A noteworthy piece of coordinated planning in Cleve- 
land was the development of a five-year plan in which 134 public 
and private agencies looked ahead and placed on paper their ma- 
terial goals and targets, future needs, and future expenditures. A 
historic battle won in Cleveland by lay and official participation on 
boards and committees was the opening of the receiving home for 
dependent children at Tremont School against the rabid opposi- 
tion of the misled citizens of that area. There are other good ex- 
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amples that point up what can be achieved by bringing together 
public officials, private agency workers, and just plain citizens on a 
basis of mutual trust, respect, and confidence. 

We have not had the same success in bringing lay workers and 
executives into close contact with some branches of public ad- 
ministration as we have had in bringing officials into the private 
field. There are officials who want to “go it alone,” and under the 
law this is their right and prerogative. They resent the meddling of 
impractical reformers. There are officials who take a position and 
will not budge despite the most insistent citizen clamor; in fact, the 
greater the clamor the more stiff-necked their resistance. There are 
the political agencies that believe in patronage and would rather 
employ a good party politician than a trained social worker. There 
is bureaucracy itself, big, ingrained, and bumbling—hard to get 
a decision from, hard to get action out of. Interestingly enough, 
many of the officials who are not receptive to citizen participation 
are good, honest officials. 

I do not know of any easy solution but I suggest that the ap- 
pointment by public officials of advisory committees as a means of 
liaison or contact with the private citizens groups holds great prom- 
ise. Model forms of government today put great stress—rightly, 
I believe—on the authority and responsibility of the individual 
public official, and administrative public boards and commissions 
have pretty much disappeared in most cities. The advisory board 
or committee is, however, a different political entity, not used half 
enough. 

The very word “advisory” suggests “unimportant” or “without 
authority” to the average active citizen, and, indeed, advisory 
boards can be weak, uninspired, and worthless. But perhaps this 
can be overcome. First, there should be provision in law for a 
public body or public official to establish an advisory board. This 
gives the board a certain stature that it would not otherwise have. 
The board members should then be appointed by the official they 
are to advise, and the appointment should be publicly announced. 

A set of by-laws or governing regulations should be adopted by 
the committee and approved by the official and should provide for 
regular meetings; and there should be rendered a mandatory 
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agenda that will include all policy matters coming before the 
official—budget, operating expenditures, capital expenditures, 
standards, personnel, services. The duties of the committee to re- 
view, approve, and report on the functions of the department should 
be clearly set forth. 

You will note that the committee is still advisory in nature. The 
official does not have to follow its advice; but the chances are that 
he will, because what the committee recommends is likely to be 
sound—or the compromise worked out by the official and the com- 
mittee will be sound. The committee must be aggressive, inde- 
pendent, understanding, but ready to challenge. The committee 
has to secure enough background in the operation of the govern- 
mental department so that its advice on operating policies will be 
sound. 

Under my proposal the committee meetings would be held reg- 
ularly, and the official would have to present his program in in- 
timate detail. The meetings should probably be public, although 
there might be some provision for private sessions on certain per- 
sonnel matters. 

As we strive to maintain and improve in practice the principles 
of our democracy, I cannot but believe this type of “strong” ad- 
visory committee can be made to work. I can cite examples of pub- 
lic committees reorganized along these lines that have been tre- 
mendously successful. Of course they are subject to all the frailties 
of committees as such—inertia, lack of attendance, indifference, 
plus a few more—but as a step in democracy they offer an avenue to 
be explored by citizens in the social work field who want more 
responsive and more responsible government. There is no reason 
why such committees cannot hold public meetings to educate the 
public on government problems, make special studies, set up stand- 
ards of service, assist in recruiting personnel, secure civilian ex- 
perts to aid officials, and in a variety of ways participate soundly 
and constructively. 

I have been discussing an approach to public officials that is essen- 
tially one of cooperation, confidence, and reasonable demands. 
Much can be accomplished this way because most public officials, 
like most private workers, want to do a good job. This is true of 
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the health and welfare fields, where the professional approach 
dominates. It is generally true of government at the local level. It 
is far less true at the state level, where agencies and officials are fre- 
quently remote, inaccessible, and unresponsive to group pressure. 
Yet even here I consider advisory boards of real value. 

There are situations where all efforts to get the cooperation of 
public officials fail, or where improvement can come only by a 
change in administration. These involve citizen responsibility and 
action of another kind. When individual and group action, advi- 
sory boards, and working committees fail, there is always the free, 
independent, and secret ballot—an American institution. 


What Does the United Nations Mean 
to the United States? 


By WALTER W. VAN KIRK, pv. 


I; THE UNITED NATIONS a help or a hindrance to the 
United States? What benefits, if any, do the American people derive 
from their membership in the United Nations? 

These questions are occasioned by the attacks currently made 
on the UN. The National Economic Council, in one of its recent 
newsletters, characterized the UN as the “enemy of the American 
Republic.” The Christian Nationalist Party is sponsoring a Na- 
tional Association to Abolish the United Nations. These and 
kindred splinter groups are waging a campaign to get the United 
States out of the UN and the UN out of the United States. 

The thunderous fulminations of these agitators need not be 
taken seriously. In due time they will destroy themselves; but in 
the process of destroying themselves they inflame the public mind 
and befuddle the thinking of otherwise intelligent people. The 
result is that here and there across the country there are those who 
sincerely believe that the UN is hamstringing the United States; 
that the UN is undermining the patriotism of the American people; 
that the UN is a clever contrivance of Marxist plotters to enslave 
the world; that the Soviet Union is using the UN to drive a wedge 
between us and our freedom-loving friends in Europe and Asia. 

That these charges are taken seriously is a reflection on the in- 
telligence of the American people. It is high time that the hysterical 
gossip engendered by these misrepresentations was countered with 
some plain talk predicated upon cold facts. 

The truth is that the UN is of inestimable value to the United 
States, Our own security would be dangerously if not fatally com- 
promised were the United States to withdraw from the UN. Our 
position of leadership would be weakened to the point where other 
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nations, whose friendship we earnestly seek and must have, would 
look upon us with scorn and contempt. I can think of no course of 
action that would so swiftly lead to the political undoing of the 
United States as for this country to wreck the UN—which is what 
renunciation of the Charter would mean. 

Let us consider a few facts. 

First, the United States is able, through the UN, to maintain fel- 
lowship with the peoples of the free world. The Soviet Union has 
utterly failed in its effort to use the UN as a device for driving a 
wedge between us and the freedom-loving peoples of the world. In 
1946 the General Assembly, by a vote of 36 to 6, with the United 
States concurring, approved a statement of principles governing 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments. Six years later, 
the General Assembly reaffirmed these principles by a vote of 41 to 
6. During this period the Soviet Union did its level best to promote 
a phony disarmament program. The Politburo, the Soviet press, 
and the propagandists of the Soviet satellite countries charged the 
United States with warmongering and international villainy. The 
American proposals for disarmament were said to have been in- 
spired by Wall Street profiteers and by munition makers. This kind 
of thing went on for more than six years. At the end of that time the 
Soviet Union, far from weakening the American position, had itself 
been repudiated. 

A study of the voting record of the General Assembly proves how 
false is the charge that the UN is hamstringing the United States. 
Here are just a few of the votes: threats to the political and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece, 48 to 6; problem of the independence 
of Korea, 46 to 6; methods to maintain and strengthen interna- 
tional peace and security, 51 to 5; question of holding free elections 
in Germany, 45 to 6. One of the most important actions ever taken 
by the UN was the adoption of the Uniting for Peace Resolution. 
This resolution, which was bitterly fought by the U.S.S.R., pro- 
vided that when aggression occurred and the Security Council was 
deadlocked because of the veto, the General Assembly could call 
upon member states to concert their forces to defeat the aggressor. 
Drafted by an American Secretary of State, this resolution was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, 52 to 5. Three years later, by a 
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vote of 50 to 5, the General Assembly continued the UN Collective 
Measures Committee, which committee is setting up the machinery 
and devising the strategy required to resist aggression. 

In all these actions, and in many others that might be cited, the 
UN has supported the principles of international behavior pro- 
posed by the United States and other freedom-loving nations. Does 
it mean nothing to the United States that in the UN there has been 
achieved an unparalleled solidarity of free peoples for the preserva- 
tion of peace? Are we so far removed from the risk of national de- 
struction that we can afford to thumb our noses at those govern- 
ments which have stanchly supported those principles of the 
Charter that offer the promise of peace for ourselves and security 
for others? What do these people mean who are shouting for Ameri- 
can withdrawal from the UN? Do they mean to say that the United 
States can build a wall of bayonets around the Western Hemisphere 
behind which we can enjoy the fruits of peace while the rest of the 
world falls victim to Communist aggression? If that is what they 
mean, their irresponsible mouthings fall little short of treason. 

Secondly, the UN provides the United States with an open forum 
where we can expose the falsity of the charges laid against us. The 
U.S.S.R., not once but many times, has accused the United States 
of waging germ and bacteriological warfare in Korea. These 
charges were propagated all over Asia, the Middle East, and West- 
ern Europe. Fortunately for us, we had in the UN a tribunal of 
»ublic opinion to which we could summon our accusers and re- 
quire that they prove their charges or be condemned as liars. The 
United States demanded that the Soviet charge be impartially in- 
vestigated, and this demand was supported in the General Assem- 
bly by a vote of 52 to 5. No ‘Voice of America,” no protestation by 
the President, no resolution of denial by the Congress could so 
effectively exonerate the United States of these infamous charges. 
Again, the Soviet Union accused the United States of using the 
Mutual Security Act as a cover for “subversive activities and espion- 
age directed against the USSR and other People’s Democracies.” 
Czechoslovakia supported the Soviet complaint. The United States 
was called upon to take steps to ensure the cessation of the alleged 
subversive activities. This was a serious charge and, unless effec- 
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tively countered, could have caused great damage to the United 
States in Western Europe and elsewhere. Here again we made use 
of the General Assembly to dispose of Communist chicanery. Our 
delegates explained that 95 percent of the funds in question was 
being spent for military and economic aid to free nations, and the 
other 5 percent was being used to help escapees from Iron Curtain 
countries. The position of the United States was sustained, and the 
General Assembly by a vote of 40 to 5, rejected the Soviet and Czech 
charges. To withdraw from the UN and thereby forfeit the right 
and the opportunity of addressing ourselves to the conscience of 
the world when charges of misconduct are laid at our door would 
be both stupid and suicidal. 

Thirdly, the peace of the United States is made more secure 
whenever small wars are stopped before they explode into bigger 
wars. The UN stopped a war in Palestine. The UN stopped mili- 
tary hostilities in Kashmir. The UN stopped the fighting in Indo- 
nesia. Had any one of these small-scale wars not been stopped, the 
probability is the fighting would have flared up into a large-scale 
war that would most certainly have imperiled the peace and secu- 
rity of the United States. Does it mean nothing to the critics of the 
UN that these wars were stopped before they could spread and en- 
gulf us and the whole world in an atomic Armageddon? 

But how about Korea? Resistance of aggression in Asia has always 
been deemed an essential factor in preserving the peace of the 
United States. No one can say with certainty what the United States 
would have done had there been no UN when the Communists re- 
sorted to aggression in Korea. The chances are at least even that we 
would ourselves have resisted that aggression; and if not in Korea, 
then certainly at a later time in the Philippines or elsewhere in 
Asia. Had the United States gone into Korea alone it would have 
been accused by every Asian nation of the rankest kind of imperial- 
ism. Fortunately for us, we were able through the UN to engage in 
a collective endeavor for the preservation of peace in the Far East. 
It is regrettable that not more aid has been forthcoming from the 
member states of the UN. Even so, Americans in Korea today com- 
prise far less than half of the total military forces now in action on 
the Korean front. Growing naval and air forces have been provided 
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by Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and the United Kingdom. Moreover, thirty- 
six nations, many of them Asian, are making available ambulance 
units, medical supplies, food, clothing, and other essentials. At the 
request of the UN certain Asian nations, notably the United States 
of Indonesia, are withholding strategic rubber from Communist 
China. Had it not been for the UN we might today be fighting 
Communism in Asia by ourselves, and fighting under conditions 
which would have imperiled the friendship of all the Asian peoples, 
who comprise half the population of the world. 

In the light of the foregoing, the suggestion made by Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio (May 29, 1953), that this country “forget 
the United Nations so far as the Korean war is concerned,” is a 
grave disservice to the United States. Senator Taft’s position is little 
short of international anarchy. How is the democratic world to 
withstand Communist aggression if the United States is to sabotage 
the UN with respect to Korea? Far from being hampered by the UN 
in Korea, the United States, by reason of its association with the 
UN, has been able to stand with and not against the free world, in 
Asia. If Senator Taft’s advice were to become official American 
policy, the third world war would be just around the corner. But 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is in the White House, not Robert A. Taft. 
And the President has repudiated the isolationist views of Senator 
Taft, a fact for which we should be profoundly grateful. 

In still another respect the security of the United States is helped 
by the UN. The United States, within the framework of the UN, 
has initiated and become a party to several defense pacts including 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, and the tripartite security pact 
with New Zealand and Australia. Fortunately for us, all these de- 
fense and security pacts are permitted under the Charter and em- 
braced within the framework of the UN, and dedicated to the pa- 
cific ends toward which the UN strives. Were we not a member of 
the UN we would be accused, and rightly so, of entering into mili- 
tary alliances for reasons of power politics and of possible military 
expansion. Were the United States to withdraw from the UN we 
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would lose the protective benefits deriving from that association and 
would be forced to rely for our security on military alliances—and 
in the perspective of history such alliances are seen to be weak reeds 
upon which to lean in times of crisis. Indeed, were these security 
pacts not embraced within the UN, it is entirely likely that certain 
of the stronger nations now allied with us in these endeavors would 
sever these connections, since the circumstances under which these 
security pacts were negotiated would no longer prevail. What 
would it profit the United States to withdraw from the UN only 
to discover that the pacts of mutual assistance fell into disuse due 
to the reluctance of the other signatories to participate with us in 
what would appear to be an undisguised program of military alli- 
ances? Those who advocate such a step are flirting with national 
disaster. 


Some Basic Issues 1n Our Social 
Security Program 


By CARL T. CURTIS 


Acrnoucn I HAPPEN TO BE CHAIRMAN of a subcom- 
mittee which is undertaking a basic study of our social security 
program, I speak for myself only. Naturally, there are some who 
may ask: Why should we look into social security? Why do we need 
another study? We need a searching inquiry into our social security 
program for the same reason that we examine highway maps. We 
have to find out where we are, where we are headed, and how we 
should get there. 

We need to take a fresh look at social security—the aims, the 
objetives, and the operation of the present system—for the same 
reason that manufacturers of automobiles subject their newest 
models to severe road tests to find out where additional improve- 
ments can be made. 

The present social security law consists of several titles. These 
titles deal with old age assistance, old-age and survivors insurance, 
unemployment compensation, aid to dependent children, maternal 
and child welfare, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanent and 
totally disabled. 

I shall discuss Old Age Assistance (OAA) and Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance (OASI). 

Under our OAA program the Federal Government makes a 
grant to the states for assistance to the aged. The state or its subdi- 
visions raises a part of the money, and payments are made to old 
people on the basis of need. Of the amount that a destitute, aged 
person receives, the Federal Government pays four fifths of the first 
$25 and one half of the next $30. The balance must be raised within 
the state. The assistance is generally referred to as “‘relief.” Approx- 
imately 2.6 million persons are on the OAA rolls. 
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OASI is a different program entirely. A tax of 1.5 percent is 
levied on wages up to $3,600 per annum received by covered em- 
ployees, and a tax in the same amount is levied on the employer. 
Self-employed persons in certain lines pay a 2.25 percent tax on net 
income up to $3,600. The worker is assigned a social security num- 
ber, and his wage or income records are maintained by the Federal 
Government. Benefits are paid at age sixty-five to those who have 
the required number of quarters of coverage in an amount based 
on past average earned income, provided the recipient does not 
earn more than $75 per month in covered employment. Approxi- 
mately a million aged persons are now receiving OASI benefits. 

As presently administered this OASI program is projected far 
into the future. Social security actuaries talk about the benefits, the 
cost, and the coverage of the program in the year 2000. This means 
that we are now enacting legislation binding the citizens in the year 
2000 as to how they shall meet their social obligations, how much 
they shall pay out in benefits, and how much taxes they shall pay. 
What would be our reaction if a similar undertaking had been 
started by the Congress of the United States shortly after the turn 
of the century? When we bear in mind the present burden of gov- 
ernment costs, including defense expenditures, how would we react 
if we were forced to honor today’s social obligations as determined 
by the Congress of fifty years ago? The America of 2000 A.D. may 
be faced with this problem. 

We were promised that OAA was temporary; that OASI would 
make it unnecessary. Instead, OAA has grown, has become one of 
the major functions of government. We have two competing and 
altogether different old age programs. 

In our basic consideration of OASI can we ignore our present 
generation of old people? Has Congress acted wisely and equitably 
by taxing our economy for the retirement of present workers and 
by failing to extend comparable treatment to those already retired? 

Is our OASI program for our youth or for our present aged? If 
it is something to be built up for our youth when they are old, are 
we managing it with honesty, fidelity, and soundness? Will a con- 
tinuation of the status quo be unfair to our young producers and 
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taxpayers? Can the costs of OASI be borne by them together with 
all other costs of government? 

What is the impact of the present social security program, includ- 
ing OAA, upon government? Upon our economic system? Upon 
individuals? What is the impact of this system upon our public and 
private morals? What should be the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these matters? What should be the role of industry? What 
should be the responsibility of the individual? 

It is contended that all the problems in social security would be 
solved merely by extending OASI coverage to all occupations. In 
the first place, there are legal involvements in extending OASI to 
all these categories; but waiving the involvements and the political 
resistance to universal coverage, the mere extension of OASI to all 
people would still leave many problems unanswered. These prob- 
lems include retirement tests, amount of benefits, costs, taxes, in- 
equities, inadequacies, and fiscal soundness. It still leaves all the 
questions about the reserve fund. Should there be one? If so, how 
large should it be? Since its function was intended to assure pay- 
ment of benefits, how can it be protected against raiding for all 
kinds of other proposals? 

The major problem that would still be with us if OASI were 
made universal concerns our present aged. In round figures there 
are about 13.4 million people over sixty-five in the country. About 
4 million of them are receiving OASI benefits. Another 2 million 
are eligible but are still working. There are thus millions of our 
aged who either got no old age benefit or are receiving OAA on a 
needs tests basis. If we made the coverage universal there would still 
be 6.4 million of our people over sixty-five who could not be re- 
cipients of OASI benefits. Are we interested in the welfare of all 
our aged citizens or of only a select portion of them? 

Social security presents one of the greatest challenges to the 
minds of thoughtful Americans. To defend the status quo of the 
concepts and policies embodied in our present Social Security Law 
and refuse to take a new look is reaction to the nth degree. We must 
examine and evaluate the present situation and chart the best 
course possible for the future. 
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What is the purpose of social security, so far as the aged are con- 
cerned? What is your idea of the purpose of social security? Why 
do you favor a social security system? Who should be taken care of 
first in such a system? 

When social security was evolved back in 1935 there were certain 
stated objectives as the leading citizens of that day discussed the 
problems of old age. They talked about a program that would pro- 
vide benefits for the citizen who upon reaching an age where he 
could no longer provide for himself would have some help that 
would not destroy his dignity or his self-respect. 

In publicizing the idea of the necessity of social security, the 
people were constantly reminded of the plight of the aged individ- 
ual dependent upon others for his support. In 1935 one expert de- 
scribed the outlook in these words: “Not only will most of the per- 
sons in the aged group itself who are now unemployed never again 
be able to obtain employment, but it is likely there will be a large 
amount of permanent unemployment among the middle-aged. This 
was beginning to be a serious problem before the depression, but 
it will be far more acute in the future than it has in the past.” 

I think that it is proper now to ask these questions: What was 
the purpose of social security in so far as our aged were concerned? 
What has become the purpose of social security? 

First, it might be well to consider who pays for OASI benefits. 
If the recipient has paid for his own benefits the purpose might be 
different than if his benefit is paid for by others. What are the facts? 

The maximum benefit that can be drawn by an individual who 
retires today, if he has a spouse who is also of retirement age, has 
a total expected value for the two of $18,700. By “total expected 
value” we mean the monthly benefit multiplied by the number of 
months of the average life expectancy of such a person. The most 
that this individual could have paid for this benefit is $510. It is 
possible that he could receive this benefit by the payment of a mere 
$100. It is true that the employer paid a like amount of taxes, but 
the employer’s taxes were not specifically earmarked for the indi- 
vidual. 

The average benefit paid to an individual who retires today, 
if he has a spouse of retirement age, has a total expected value for 
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the two of $13,700. The most that he could have paid for this is 
$225, and he could have obtained it for a mere $50. 

Why is it that the man or the woman who, because of lack of edu- 
cation or opportunity or because of physical handicaps or other 
shortcomings, is unable to earn but a pittance through his best years 
receives the smallest amount of benefit in his old age? Is it because 
that policy is “social”? It is not because OASI is bought-and-paid- 
for insurance—but that is another matter. We ask: Is it the purpose 
of social security to deny a benefit to a person who cannot provide 
at all for his old age? Also: Should social security pay the smallest 
benefit to those classes of individuals with the least opportunity and 
ability to provide for their own old age? Should the purpose of so- 
cial security be to give the largest benefit to those citizens who are 
best able to provide for their own old age? 

Who are now eligible to receive the maximum benefits under 
our Social Security Law? They are those people with dollar incomes 
in their productive years substantially greater than the income of 
others around them. Included are the corporation executives, the 
successful business proprietors, the higher paid employees, and 
even a large number of wage earners who might be described as 
being in the middle- and upper-income brackets. 

Is it carrying out your idea of the true objective of social security 
for your government to provide, in exchange for an OASI tax of 
only $81, annuities valued at more than $15,000 each to some of the 
nation’s most prosperous citizens? 

Experience has repeatedly demonstrated that American workers 
have advanced to progressively higher levels of real income and 
standards of living; and there is good reason for believing that, 
through further scientific discoveries, inventions, ingenuity, and 
steadily improving labor-management cooperation, such advances 
will continue in the future. In view of this experience and of these 
prospects, will not the vast majority of American workers increas- 
ingly be able through their individual efforts to make supplemen- 
tary provision for their old age? Of course, there will always be 
some with meager earning capacity. But if our free and steadily im- 
proving educational facilities, our dynamic private enterprise sys- 
tem, and freedom of opportunity truly offer superior advantages, 
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should not the proportion who need relatively better social security 
treatment steadily diminish? 

Perhaps each one of you is interested in some old person who is 
faced with the grim problem of how to secure food, shelter, and 
perhaps some hand-me-down clothes. You know too well how such 
a destitute, aged person must proceed. You are aware of the inspec- 
tions and questioning that he must submit to. You are aware of 
the effect upon family life and upon the parent-and-child relation- 
ship that is made necessary by the administration of OAA. 

When you are concerned about some person who must in his old 
age “go on relief” are you cheered by the fact that many other peo- 
ple, far more fortunate, are securing such bargains from OASI? 

A lawyer in a Midwestern city told me the experience of a client, 
a sixty-year-old widow. She served as administratrix of her hus- 
band’s estate. The estate amounted to a million dollars. Of course, 
her services as administratrix constituted self-employment, extend- 
ing through ten years. By paying herself an administratrix fee, she 
received self-employment income. Upon the payment of $121.50 
tax, the lady became eligible for the maximum social security bene- 
fits—a paid-up annuity for life, whether she lives to be seventy-five, 
eighty, or ninety. 

In your social work experience did you ever encounter the case 
of an aged man who was one quarter short of qualifying for social 
security, or did you handle the case of a widow with several small 
children whose husband died just short of being “currently in- 
sured”? Is it an accurate answer to these problems to say, well, the 
people who receive the generous benefits have paid for them? 

Is it not surprising to have so many all over the country refer to 
OASI benefits as ‘‘insurance bought and paid for’? There is a little 
pamphlet published by the Federal Security Agency in January, 
1947. It describes OASI. It says: “Checks will come as a matter of 
right. He and his employer have paid for them.” Now let us ques- 
tion that situation. In promoting its program why has this Federal 
agency said that checks would come as a matter of right? Does the 
person who is paying OASI taxes acquire a right that is legally en- 
forceable against the government? Does the law so provide? If not, 
why did the agency say that? And if there are no contractual rights, 
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where is the protection for one who will not reach retirement age 
for ten, twenty, or thirty years? 

Now let us look at the other part of that statement. It says that 
this recipient paid for his protection. Well, I suppose if we pay ten 
dollars for a house it could be said that we paid for the house. But 
would we not be handling the truth a little less carelessly if we said 
we had made a partial or token payment? If the recipient and his 
employer have not paid for his benefit, who does pay for it? How 
does this fit in with your idea of the true purpose of social security? 
You may come to the conclusion that the consumers of the country 
indirectly pay for these benefits or that they are paid by the young 
workers of the country. 

In thinking of what should be the purpose of social security how 
do you rationalize a system that treats some so generously and treats 
other old people with such austerity? Should an individual be led 
to believe that he is paying the cost of his own old age insurance 
program if in reality he is not now paying or will not within the 
next ten years pay any substantial part of the cost of his benefits? 
Should the individual citizen, whether he be sixty-five, fifty-five, 
or twenty-five, be told that his expected OASI benefit is something 
that he has bought and paid for? What are the facts? 

Are there individuals now past sixty-five not receiving benefits 
who have paid more in total dollars than some who are receiving 
OASI benefits? On what basis are millions of older citizens denied 
OASI benefits? How much will this situation change in the next 
five or ten years? 

Should an individual be penalized for not quitting work when 
he reaches retirement age if such enforced idleness causes mental 
and physical deterioration for him? Do old people like to feel that 
they are useful, that they are needed? 

At the present time several thousand people who reside outside 
the United States are receiving OASI checks for which they have 
made but a token payment. Was it the purpose of the Social Secu- 
rity Law to meet the social needs in the United States, or was it the 
purpose of our system for the government merely to engage in an 
insurance arrangement on either a completely contributory system 
or on a more generous basis? 
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Our present social security system is a tangle of legalistic snarls 
and contradictions. The insurance benefits for an orphan in some 
instances can be conditioned on whether or not that orphan was 
born in wedlock. Who should have anything to say as to how he 
was born? Is this a good social principle to follow? 

Do you think that the best form of social security is one in which 
the benefits for the aged person are based upon where he has 
worked? The aged minister of the gospel finds that he has worked 
for the wrong employer. The aged man who was an employee of 
some municipality probably finds that by reason of his chosen work, 
social security is not for him. Farmers, too, are outside the program. 
Now, I am fully aware that the coverage of these groups under 
OASI as constituted has been and is a difficult problem. The ques- 
tions I wish to ask are: Is this the best possible social security system 
that we can devise? Is it necessary to tie the eligibility for benefits 
to the question as to where or for whom the individual has worked? 
Is there a better way? 

At the present time we have the queer situation in which people 
who perform valuable services but who receive no dollar income 
are denied social security while the individual whose income comes 
from gambling or from vice may qualify for a generous OASI 
check. Is there not something wrong with the basis of tieing OASI 
coverage and eligibility to employment or income from certain 
sources? 

It is neither essential nor desirable that we reach full agreement 
on each question. But as good Americans we cannot afford to follow 
the course of the reactionary, blindly defending the status quo with 
respect to the prevailing principles and operations of our present 
social security system. 

I do not pretend to know the answers to all the perplexing prob- 
lems concerning social security. The Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity of the Committee of Ways and Means has been authorized 
by the House of Representatives to conduct a thorough and com- 
plete study of the program. We shall strive to complete that study 
in 1953. We want to put our report in the hands of the full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means so that they can undertake some social 
security legislation early in 1954. The subcommittee’s job will be 
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primarily to ascertain the facts. We want to know what kind of so- 
cial security program we have now, what is wrong with it, if any- 
thing, and what should be done about it. We shall endeavor to 
proceed not only thoroughly but in an independent and unbiased 
manner. The job of drawing conclusions based upon the facts and 
the writing of those conclusions into law will be the responsibility 
of the full Committee on Ways and Means when they hold the legis- 
lative hearings. The primary purpose of our studies will be to im- 
prove our social security system. We want to serve the older citizens 
of our country in a manner that is sound, just, and fair to them and 
to the entire economy of the United States. 

Whatever should be the course of social security in the future, 
we should be guided by two fundamental principles. First, an aged 
person should not be regarded as cast off and useless; we should 
encourage him in his desire to do and to serve and to feel that he is 
wanted and needed in our society. Certainly, neither social workers 
nor politicians should develop a totalitarian mind that believes 
either they or the government has the right or the omniscience to 
direct the lives of our aged. 

The second important principle to which we must adhere is that 
our program must have fiscal soundness. It must not be a detriment 
to our private enterprise economy. An irresponsible government 
can promise large benefits extending far into the future. This can 
be a major factor contributing to national insolvency. Our system 
of government and our economic system are the greatest on earth. 
They have provided more good things to more people over a longer 
period of time than any other system in the history of mankind. We 
cannot contribute to the solution of any social problem by destroy- 
ing in any degree the economic system that has made our country 
the greatest in all the world. The program for our aged citizens that 
will serve them best now and best in the long run is the one that will 
not cripple the economy of the country and the one that will not 
cause this land to cease to be the land of opportunity for our youth. 


Meeting the Nation’s Health Needs 
Is Everybody’s Concern 


I. By ELIZABETH S. MAGEE 


Taz UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY which permeated all con- 
siderations of the President’s Commission on Meeting the Nation’s 
Health Needs is the belief that “access to the means for the achieve- 
ment and preservation of health is a basic human right.” That is 
a very profound idea, and everybody on the Commission agreed to 
it. Its corollary is that the financial circumstances of the individual 
should not interfere with such access. With that in mind, we lis- 
tened in eight cities to what people said—people not only from 
those cities, but from large surrounding areas. Briefly, they said to 
us three things: We want more doctors and nurses. We want more 
hospitals and clinics and nursing homes. We want some better way 
of meeting the mounting cost of medical care. 

The problems of those who live in rural areas were vividly 
brought before us at practically every hearing. In North Carolina, 
for instance, it was reported farm people of North Carolina are us- 
ing less than half the needed services of physicians, compared with 
a reasonably good standard of medical care; less than half the 
needed hospital services; less than one-third the needed dental 
services; and they have less than one-tenth the needed health insur- 
ance. A Montana farmer’s wife vividly described her problems and 
those of her neighbors in this way: “If you're fifty or seventy-five 
miles away from a doctor, you doctor yourself—if you can. Or if 
there is an accident and it is more than you can handle, you then 
put the patient, if he’s not too badly off, in a car or a pickup truck 
and take him to a doctor. If he lives, he is worthy of his ancestors 
who homesteaded this great, vast area.” 

The health problems of rural workers are accentuated if they 
happen to be migrants, moving from state to state with the crops. 
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No migrants appeared at our hearings, but a number of citizens 
with concern and firsthand experience told their story. A health 
worker in North Dakota described the situation created there by 
the recruitment of Mexican-American laborers to work in the beet 
and potato fields. He pointed out that for the most part these are 
American citizens, many of them technically residents of ‘Texas al- 
though a considerable part of their time is spent outside the state. 
Recent events, he said, had brought to light some very unpleasant 
realities: 


The migrant workers have communicable diseases appreciably above 
those of the general population. Experience, over a period of years, gives 
us reason to believe that we may expect from seven to ten active cases 
of tuberculosis in each thousand migrant workers. These active cases 
prove a source of infection to fellow workers, employers, children—to 
anyone with whom they come in contact—and yet the situation has been 
ignored. There has been no systematic effort to screen the workers, 
either at the points of recruitment or upon their entrance into North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

The accepted procedure in handling these cases, he said, has been 
to load the infected individuals, who were gravely in need of hos- 
pital care, on a truck, haul them to Texas, and dump them off. 

A health officer in Pennsylvania related a rather similar experi- 
ence. He said that 16,000 migrant workers had come in the summer 
of 1952 to work on farms, digging potatoes and picking beans. 
“Without warning,” he said, ‘“‘we were notified that they were 
there. Sanitary supervision did not exist, the medical profession in 
the area were taxed, and there was insufficient personnel to give 
them even a semblance of health supervision.” 

California probably has the largest number of migratory workers 
of any state. At the San Francisco hearing I heard the President of 
the State Medical Association say this: “It is our belief that there 
are no major unmet health needs in California.” He did concede 
that there were some problems in rural areas, but he said they were 
in part due to the “irresponsibility of the workers themselves.” 
Later that day the chairman of a health committee in Fresno 
County appeared before the Commission and told of the struggle 
that had been going on for several years to get something approach- 
ing good health care for the thousands of migrants who come into 
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that county to pick cotton. A few days after the hearing, I went to 
Fresno and saw something of the San Joaquin Valley and also 
visited one of the clinics which this voluntary committee had pro- 
vided. (For the present, the clinic is financed through private funds, 
but they hope it will be continued through public funds.) And I 
wished that the doctor who had talked in San Francisco so compla- 
cently could have seen the people in that clinic, patiently waiting 
for the attention of the friendly doctor and the two nurses. Ninety 
percent of them, on the basis of screening done by the welfare offi- 
cers of the county, were found to be incapable of paying for any 
medical care. Even if they had been able to borrow or scrape up the 
money, they would have had to drive the same fifty miles which I 
did from Fresno to their camp, and lose a whole day’s work to take 
their children or themselves to the hospital. 

The two age groups which seem to cause most concern in every 
part of the country are the aged and the children. The very fact that 
medical science has made such tremendous strides in lengthening 
the life span means that new problems arise in connection with 
older groups: problems of facilities for care of those who have no 
homes or relatives; problems growing out of the lack of income to 
meet the cost of proper care. It was a very poignant story we heard, 
a shocking story at times, of aged persons sent to institutions for the 
insane because they were difficult to care for and had no other place 
to go. The need for facilities for the care of the aging and the aged 
is a problem in every section of the country. Their economic status 
has to be considered. The Commission discovered that the total 
cash income for two thirds of the individuals over sixty-five years of 
age is less than $1,000 a year. Hence, only a small proportion can 
be considered more than marginally independent at the very time 
when they need more than the average amount of medical 
care. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the concern for the health 
needs of children has a very special appeal to everyone. Probably 
there are more agencies, both public and private, organized in the 
interest of children’s health than for any other group. Infant mor- 
tality rates have been brought down dramatically, but there are still 
many unmet child health needs. A pediatrician from Minneapolis 
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told the Commission there are 6,000,000 crippled children, unable 
to lead normal lives, and that the majority of these children could 
have escaped many serious consequences if prompt and effective 
treatment had been within their reach. He told us there are 500,000 
children suffering from rheumatic fever and its serious complica- 
tion, heart disease, and because the disease strikes about twenty 
times more frequently among those in the lower economic level 
than in the middle classes, prevention and treatment must be ac- 
complished on a mass scale. Although good progress has been made 
in the conquest of tuberculosis, there still remain 175,000 children 
and teen-agers with active tuberculosis with only a fighting chance 
of survival. This disease is three times as frequent among Negroes, 
Indians, and Spanish-Americans as among white children. The 
wide disparity which exists in the health facilities and services for 
children among different economic groups and between urban and 
rural areas in various parts of the country is well known to social 
workers. But these statistics are important: Births unattended by 
a physician range from 17.3 percent in states having a per capita 
income under $1,000 down to 0.3 percent in those having a per 
capita income of $1,500 and over. Infant and maternal death rates 
show a similar inverse ratio to income. The lower the economic 
level, the greater the death rate; as the level of income goes down, 
the rate of death goes up. 

Another problem brought most of the Commission hearings 
was the matter of racial discrimination which interferes with access 
to health facilities. A social worker in St. Louis had this to say: 
“The City Hospital for Tuberculars, financed by public funds en- 
tirely, has a total of 640 beds of which 224 are segregated for Negro 
use. The tuberculosis rate for Negroes is almost three times the 
white rate, yet only one-third the total number of beds is allocated 
to them.” A C.1I.O. union worker in Georgia, discussing prepaid 
insurance plans, pointed out the discrimination against Negro 
workers. He said that Negroes make up approximately one third of 
the state’s population, but to date no Negro had been able to obtain 
a Blue Cross policy. This is, I believe, a little-known fact. 

One of the great concerns is how to pay for medical care. It is 
a problem, not only for the poor, but for a large part of the popula- 
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tion. The desire to be able to budget for medical expenses in ad- 
vance is practically unanimous. Representatives of trade unions 
were particularly vocal in describing their efforts to do this through 
the health and welfare provisions of their collective bargaining 
agreements. We heard from them much criticism of existing pri- 
vate prepayment plans because of inadequate coverage and inade- 
quate benefits. In New Jersey, for instance, it was reported that 
although they had one of the best plans, only one fourth of the 
state’s population is enrolled in the hospital service and about 10 
percent of the state’s population is enrolled in the medical-surgical 
plan. The CIO representative said that private insurance company 
plans are virtually worthless in the face of constantly rising medical, 
hospital, and surgical costs. “Even the Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
cover only a part of hospitalized illness. They do not provide pre- 
ventive medicine including inoculation, periodic checkups, and 
diagnostic X-rays.” 

Very significant in this connection was the report given by Helen 
Hall of the results of a study made by the Henry Street Settlement 
in New York; I was proud that one social work agency made such a 
valuable contribution to the Commission. The study was based on 
information from 553 families with incomes varying from less than 
$2,000 to $6,000 a year, all of them employed, self-respecting peo- 
ple, as the report said, “eager to be on their own and self- 
dependent.” Only eleven families of the 553 had the comprehensive 
protection of the Health Insurance Plan of New York. Three and 
four tenths of the families were served by it, and only half of these 
had a policy covering the whole family. Something less than half 
of the families scheduled—48 percent—carried voluntary health 
plans in some form or another. Approximately three fifths of these 
did not cover the whole family, and somewhat more than half of 
the families had no coverage at all. 

Perhaps you feel that there has been too much emphasis on the 
deficiencies. This is natural, since the President’s Commission was 
set up to discover health needs. It is natural also that the very ad- 
vances that have been made in medical science are responsible for 
the eagerness of people to share in these gains, and also responsible 
for their dissatisfaction when for some reason or another they 
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cannot share. Dr. Russell Lee, of California, a member of the Com- 
mission, brought out that point in our opening meeting. He said 
that the ordinary citizen has heard about everything that has hap- 
pened in the advances of medical science, and he feels that he has 
as much right to get these for himself and his family as any other 
citizen. 

One of the Commission’s recommendations has already been 
achieved, namely, the lifting of the Federal Security Agency to cabi- 
net status by the establishment of the new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We recommended a Department of 
Health and Security, pointing out at some length what we consid- 
ered the relationship between health and security; some people 
think it is significant that the word “security” was left out of the 
name of this department. 

Two important bills were introduced to Congress in the spring 
of 1953 which embody portions of our recommendations in regard 
to financing of medical care. One of them was the Murray- 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, S-1966. It would add a new benefit to 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) program, 
providing hospitalization benefits for the aged, widowed, and or- 
phaned beneficiaries of the insurance system and those other aged 
persons who are fully insured but are still at work, and their de- 
pendents. The new benefits would take the form of payments to 
hospitals which furnish services. These payments would be made 
to state-administered plans and, if the state so decided, through 
voluntary, nonprofit health insurance plans such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. Senator Murray, when he introduced the bill, had this 
to say: 

Our bill strikes at one of the main reasons why incomes of insurance 
beneficiaries are inadequate. Considering the nation as a whole, hospital 
expenses alone, not counting medical, surgical, and other bills, average 
about $125, or $150 or more in each case. Among those sixty-five years of 
age and over, the cost is nearer $225 or $250 per hospitalized case, be- 
cause among such persons the average hospital stay is longer than among 
younger people. With an average cost this high, it only can mean finan- 
cial disaster for people living on insurance benefits. Their hospital bill 
alone can use up the benefit check intended to pay for food, shelter, 
clothing, and all the necessities for many months. 
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The recommendation for hospital insurance for those eligible for 
OASI was one of the unanimous recommendations of the Com- 
mission; and if I am right, it was one of the first attacked by the 
American Medical Association. 

Another bill which includes several of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations is the Flanders-Ives-Javits bill, similar to one intro- 
duced in the previous session of Congress and reintroduced in 
March, 1953. This bill isan omnibus measure in a sense, providing, 
first of all, an increase in the Hill-Burton funds for hospital con- 
struction and making these funds available for diagnostic centers 
and clinics in addition to hospitals. In the second place, it provides 
Federal assistance to states for local public health units; in the third 
place, Federal funds to subsidize private prepayment insurance 
plans which meet certain standards of comprehensive care; and, 
finally, Federal funds to aid in medical and nursing education. We 
have not heard whether hearings will be held in 1953 on either of 
these bills, although there has been some previous announcement 
that the second bill would be heard. 

The bill for national health insurance introduced by Repre- 
sentative Dingle of Michigan provides for a nation-wide plan for 
compulsory health insurance. The Commission did not recom- 
mend such a plan, although three of the members, including myself, 
signed a short statement emphasizing our belief that Federal sub- 
sidy of state health plans could not possibly meet the need of all 
persons in the country and could not “spread the risk” as effectively 
and as economically as a national insurance plan. National health 
insurance is quite different from socialized medicine. I believe that 
national health insurance is necessary and will eventually be de- 
manded by the American people. However, those of us who ad- 
vocate it realize that its adoption by the Congress would not in it- 
self, overnight, end the problem of inadequate facilities and inade- 
quate personnel. Walter Reuther has said that we need a “tooling 
up” period. The tooling up period in Detroit and other automotive 
centers is a necessary preliminary for the production of a new 
model. If we are to have a new model for health, it certainly will 
require a period of tooling up. Therefore there is an urgency to 
tackle these proposals in Congress, the increase in, and the wider 
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distribution of, facilities and personnel, and the improvement of 
private prepayment plans. 

In addition to the bills for expanding and improving our health 
services, we cannot ignore what is going on in Congress in regard 
to appropriations for the public health programs financed in whole 
or in part by Federal funds. When the House had completed ac- 
tion on the health, education, and welfare budget deep cuts had 
been made in the Hill-Burton fund for hospital construction and 
somewhat smaller cuts in funds for maternal and child health and 
in general health grants to states. About $2 million were cut away 
from the funds for tuberculosis. Some fear this may mean doing 
away with all Federal assistance for the program of early detection 
and case finding through the use of mobile units. I think it is per- 
tinent to ask at this point whether it pays in terms of cold dollars to 
save $2 million in the grant for tuberculosis state fund. Would it 
be a saving? The original cuts proposed in the grants for cancer, 
mental health, and heart diseases were fortunately restored; and 
we hope they will be kept in, in the Senate version. 

More ominous, than the cuts in the present budget is the trend 
in thought concerning future health programs. The Commission 
recommended the continuation and substantial enlargement of 
grants-in-aid to the states for health work. Yet the House Appro- 
priations Committee, in its report on the appropriation for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, had this to say 
regarding the cuts in the public health service: “It is the belief of 
the Committee that much of the grant funds go to provide services 
that are strictly a state and local responsibility and that action 
should be taken during the next few years to return the financial 
responsibility to the states and localities.” This seems to promise 
progress in reverse. Mrs. Hobby has been quoted as advocating, and 
this is a direct quotation, “a drastic cut in grants-in-aid to states as 
the most effective means of balancing the national budget.” Closely 
linked to this pronouncement and to the House Committee state- 
ment is the proposal for a Federal Commission on Federal-State 
relations provided for in the Taft-Halleck Resolution, “to deter- 
mine and report whether there is justification for federal aid in the 
various fields in which federal aid is extended.” The study would 
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cover many other areas beside health. The issue between this posi- 
tion and the position taken by the President’s Commission is thus 
very clearly drawn. We said in our report: 


Since the good health of our people is a national resource, the Federal 
Government has a major responsibility for promoting and stimulating a 
comprehensive health program for all our people. . . . Of particular 
importance is the obligation of our nation’s government to equalize 
the opportunity for health among citizens of the various states through 
use of the Federal taxing power to overcome the disadvantages of low- 
income states. Grants-in-aid to states and local governments to help 
them carry out their responsibilities in the health field should continue 
as an important part of national assistance. And the most important 
role of the Federal Government in health is to act as a catalyst, to stimu- 
late new programs and to expand existing ones. 


This is one of the important issues on which all of us must soon 
stand up and be counted. I find great challenge in what Eduard C. 
Lindeman said in his message to the National Conference of Social 
Work, penned shortly before his death: “If we find it difficult to 
act as though the whole world were a welfare unit, we should at 
least be capable of applying this rule of conduct to our nation and 
our people.” 


II. By DEAN A. CLARK, m.. 


"Turn HAVE BEEN MANY SURVEYS Of health needs in this 
country and elsewhere; some small ones were conducted in the 
early part of the twentieth century. The report of the President’s 
Commission on Meeting the Nation’s Health Needs falls in the 
group of rather large-scale attempts to assess the nation’s health 
needs that includes the report of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care, issued in 1932, the National Health Survey in 1935, 
and the report of the National Health Conference in the National 
Health Assembly of 1948. They all found the same things. They 
express them in different ways, and there is a slightly different 
emphasis in the report of each one, but they all found the same 
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things and they are still finding the same things. We must continue 
to remember that these health needs still exist and in my opinion 
they cannot be emphasized too often. 

The Commission’s first finding, which has been mentioned in 
all these past reports but is not stressed very often, is that we do 
not know very much, precisely, about people’s health. We know 
something about death rates—yes. We know something about 
hospitalization rates. We know a good deal about communicable 
disease rates. We know very little about diseases that are not report- 
able under our present laws, which means most of the noncom- 
municable diseases. We do know, of course, that people have ar- 
thritis, diabetes, heart disease, and we know that people have the 
common cold. We know these things. We do not know precisely 
how many people have them and we do not know how long these 
diseases really endure. We do not know about the age or the eco- 
nomic status of the people who have these conditions and we do 
not know where they live. All this is true simply because we have 
no systematic reporting of illness in the United States. We have only 
the reporting of communicable diseases and observations made 
through sporadic surveys, usually unrelated to each other in pur- 
pose and method. 

The second finding, also common to all these studies, is that 
we have a first-class medical profession, a first-class group of hos- 
pitals and other health facilities in this country, but there still re- 
main too many people who do not obtain the medical care, es- 
pecially the preventive medical services, that they need. People 
suffering from serious illness are seldom really neglected. On the 
other hand, people in the early stages of an illness or with an ap- 
parently minor illness or with long-term chronic illness—those 
people do not get the service they require. That is not news, but it 
was found again by this Commission. Other groups that are par- 
ticularly at a disadvantage are people in low-income brackets, 
people in rural areas, the aged, Negroes, other minority races, and 
migratory workers. It is also true that dental care is less well dis- 
tributed, in general, than medical care. 

The emphasis in all our services is still concentrated on treat- 
ment—particularly treatment of serious disease—and not on pre- 
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vention of disease. Although we know a good deal about preven- 
tion these days, which may be illustrated by the public measures 
for prevention of the formerly communicable diseases such as 
typhoid and diphtheria, there is much that can be done for the 
individual, such as steps which can prevent a disease from becom- 
ing more complicated and bringing on serious disabilities. In other 
words, early diagnosis and early treatment are, to the Commission’s 
mind, a part of preventive medicine, and the fact is that many 
people do not have access to medical care at the onset of disease so 
that disability or death may be avoided as long as possible. More- 
over, we do not have adequate rehabilitation services. We have 
not yet provided sufficient services to help the disabled person 
make the most of his life with his remaining capacities. 

Another well-documented finding is that we do not have a suffi- 
cient number of physicians, at least in many places, nor do we have 
enough general hospitals, mental hospitals, nurses, dentists, and 
public health people. As has been found before, the excellent physi- 
cians and the fine services are concentrated in the large urban, 
metropolitan centers, and this is even truer of dentists than it is 
of physicians. Every single group that appeared before the Com- 
mission said that they were short of people. They would like the 
Commission to do something to increase their number and to im- 
prove the quality of their training. 

And then two more findings. Our medical services are organized 
in a rather haphazard fashion, if they are organized at all. The Com- 
mission felt very strongly that since the number of people in the 
professions associated with health and medical care, and the num- 
ber of hospitals to be constructed and operated, are necessarily 
limited, the best use—the most efficient, most effective use of all 
our medical resources, whether people or physical facilities—was 
decidedly important, both from the standpoint of improving peo- 
ple’s health and from the standpoint of not spending on these 
services any more than was really required. 

Finally, we found, as has been found a number of times before, 
that people have a hard time paying for medical care and that our 
present prepayment plans, by and large, are pretty inadequate. 
Since the emphasis of our present prepayment plans is principally 
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on hospitalization and medical care in the hospital, a great deal is 
not included in the services people can pay for through insurance or 
prepayment. There are only four or five million persons in the 
country who are members of prepayment plans that really cover 
preventive services, the family physician’s care, and a specialist's 
care, whether at the patient’s home, in the doctor’s office, or in the 
hospital. There are more than eighty million people in this country 
who have some form of prepaid protection against the cost of hos- 
pital care. I do not belittle that, for it is a great advantage, if one has 
to go toa hospital, to have a policy that pays part or all of the bill. 
But it is not putting the emphasis on health. It is putting the em- 
phasis on payment for sickness costs. The Commission felt that we 
need to reorient our thinking a bit on this whole matter and put 
the emphasis where we think it belongs, mainly on health rather 
than thinking only of payment, although payment obviously is one 
of the most important elements in finding the way to health. 

Those are the findings of the Commission. Not only have these 
findings been listed before in this country, but the Canadian Sick- 
ness Survey, which was issued in May, 1953, by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare in Canada, gives every evidence that 
similar findings will result from the Canadian surveys, which, in- 
cidentally, are being done very thoroughly, more thoroughly than 
our Commission was able to carry out its study. 

Having said that our findings are all well known, I shall discuss 
some aspects of the Commission that perhaps are not well known. 
Most important, I think, the Commission’s composition was very 
broad; that is, the fifteen people who served on it represented a 
wide range of backgrounds. Considering that factor, the astonish- 
ing thing to us on the Commission was how much agreement we 
reached. When we first met, in January of 1952, we were not too 
sure how we were going to agree on any findings at all. But there 
were good reasons why we did. In the first place, there was the atti- 
tude of the individual members of the Commission. Without ex- 
ception all fifteen people had as their only purpose that of dis- 
covering the best possible solution for the health needs of the peo- 
ple. Throughout the twelve months I never heard an angry word, 
I never heard anyone try to bring in, let us say, a little power poli- 
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tics or outside pressure. Indeed, the Commission had no outside 
pressure from any source throughout the entire year. The atmos- 
phere was free and easy. Our discussions were very informal and 
very frank, and every member of our circle was thinking of the best 
solution we could find for these problems. Naturally, the Commis- 
sion is hardly to be considered infallible, and you may not agree 
with the findings—many people do not. But whatever you may 
think of them, I can assure you that they are the genuine findings 
of the members of the Commission themselves, and nobody else. 

The second reason for some success was, obviously, the superb 
staff, headed by Dr. Lester Breslow, lent to the Commission by the 
Health Department of California. The work of Dr. Breslow and 
his associates was most important, and they are to be thanked by 
all members of the Commission and by all who read the report. 

Finally, the Commission’s success in reaching so much agreement 
was due to the method of work. This method consisted of three 
main parts. First was the study of available literature. We had less 
than a year; we first met in January, 1952, we had a staff by March, 
and we had to be finished in November—actually, only about nine 
months. We could not do much original research, but the staff 
searched the literature and compiled known data. 

The second part of the method comprised a series of about thirty 
panels on different topics: a panel on general practice; a panel on 
specialization; a panel on hospitals; panels on public health, medi- 
cal education, nursing, rehabilitation, etc. Each panel lasted all 
day and was made up of ten or fifteen people, experts in their field, 
who were consciously chosen as representing different points of 
view within the field. The procedure was for one person to give a 
brief introductory talk, and then the panel would spend the whole 
day on discussion of the particular topic under consideration. 
Then the reports were prepared, not by the Commission or by the 
Commission staff, although a commissioner presided at these panels, 
but by a member of the panel, and were sent around to all the 
other panel members before being edited and published. We got 
a great deal from these fruitful panel discussions. 

The third main element of our method was the series of one-day 
public hearings that were held in some nine cities. Several hundred 
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people came to the hearings, which lasted, in most cases, at least 
twelve hours, and from which we obtained much valuable informa- 
tion and many opinions. I think the Commission’s findings of fact 
were important, but these facts were also well known to other peo- 
ple, although the Commission’s compilation was perhaps more ex- 
tensive than has been true for some time in the past. But the find- 
ings of opinion, both in the panel discussions and in the public 
hearings, are, in my judgment, as important a part of the Commis- 
sion’s work as anything else; for opinion will, in the long run, de- 
termine what is done about the findings. 

The report, called Building America’s Health, has been pub- 
lished in five volumes. The first volume, a summary, costs fifty cents 
from the Government Printing Office. The second volume is a sum- 
mary of the panels, and that sells for $1.25. Volume III consists of 
statistical tables; Volume IV, of the entire transcript of the testi- 
mony given at the two-day panel on payment for medical care and 
health services; and Volume V, of verbatim excerpts from the pub- 
lic hearings. The whole set costs $6.50; I recommend it highly, it 
is worth reading. The report is not something to be read right 
straight through; it is something that will be in many people’s 
hands as a valuable resource for years to come. 

So much for the method, the form, and the findings of the report. 
The recommendations of the Commission are worth while too, in 
the sense that they represent the best that we were able to agree 
upon after a year of intensive work. In the first place, the philoso- 
phy of the recommendations is important. ‘The Commission unani- 
mously felt that in a country with an economy like ours, and with 
a technical level like ours, every person should have the opportun- 
ity for complete health service at the time when it would be to his 
best advantage to have it—either in an illness or, where possible, 
to prevent illness. Can the United States afford this? Can we really 
attain this ideal professionally, economically? Unanimously, the 
Commission felt that yes, we can. In fact, we felt that we can ill 
afford not to make such service available; for the reduction in dis- 
ease, disability, and dependency, the increase in productivity of 
workers, would make contributions to the economy that would far 
more than offset any dollars spent on those services. Have we 
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enough trained people? Could we find enough people to train in 
these technical fields to provide these services? Again the Commis- 
sion felt, yes, we can find these people. Our great increase in pro- 
ductivity, in industry, and in agriculture makes it entirely possible 
for a smaller proportion of our people to engage in these pursuits 
and for people to enter fields like medicine and public health in 
adequate numbers to provide the services. 

There are a good many recommendations that involve the use 
of Federal funds. And here too, I think the Commission had an 
underlying philosophy which is worth recording. The use of Fed- 
eral funds was not regarded as a device to enable the National Gov- 
ernment to get control over local health services. Far from it. In 
fact, the basic recommendation, the basic philosophy on health 
services, is that they are local in character and must be locally ad- 
ministered and locally controlled. 

But the use of Federal funds seemed to be desirable under cer- 
tain circumstances, such as, in the first place, when there is a na- 
tional problem of health or of the nation’s security. Again, this 
would be desirable when the use of Federal Government funds in 
relatively small amounts would bring forth relatively large bene- 
fits, as in the case of the grant for public health under the Social 
Security Act. In 1935, when the act became effective, Federal grants 
were about half of all public health expenditures in the country. 
As the Social Security Act continued in existence, Federal grants 
for public health did go up somewhat in dollars, but state and local 
funds went up four times as fast so that now Federal grants for 
public health, though larger in dollars than in 1935, constitute only 
about 23 percent of national expenditures for public health. We 
felt that, similarly, Federal funds could be used to bring forth state 
and local funds, both from taxes and from voluntary contributions, 
for other desirable purposes. One example is the Hill-Burton Act 
for hospital construction. 

Specifically, these are the recommendations: 

The Commission recommends that we find out something about 
our health status. The Commission was told by the vital statisti- 
cians that it would be possible to do this on a sampling basis rela- 
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tively inexpensively, but that it should be done regularly, system- 
atically, and continuously. 

The Commission recommends a “‘tooling-up” stage for health 
services which is to precede, and partly to be concurrent with, the 
distribution of medical service. Tooling up in health services means 
the provision of more professional people and more facilities. For 
this we recommended Federal aid for medical, dental, nursing, and 
public health education; Federal grants for local public health 
services; a continuation and broadening of the Hill-Burton Act for 
hospital construction; and continuation of Federal grants for re- 
search. : 

Another phase of tooling up is a recommendation for better or- 
ganization of health and medical services through such devices as 
group medical practice, and hospital staff organization related by 
regions, as envisaged in the Hill-Burton Act, with central organiza- 
tions systematically related to those on the periphery, so that the 
flow both of patients and of services can be better organized, and 
persons who need a particular type of service will get it at the fa- 
cility best qualified to provide it. With regard to such regional or- 
ganization our recommendations could not be too precise, but it is 
recommended that Federal grants be made available to cities or 
regional organizations to make studies on regional planning. On 
the statute books right now there is authorization in the Hill- 
Burton Act to do just that, but there has never been an appropria- 
tion under it. The Commission strongly recommends that such 
appropriations be made. 

In regard to the distribution of services, again we cannot claim 
originality, because the basic philosophy of the Commission’s 
recommendations was first expressed at the National Health Con- 
gress in 1938 and embodied in a bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
in 1939. We propose Federal grants to the states for the purpose 
of developing medical care programs for all the people. The plan 
is left extremely broad except for the one important fact that there 
must be national standards which state plans would have to meet, 
and that programs in each state should be administered by a single 
state agency. The funds for such grants to the states, it seemed to 
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the Commission, might come from various sources. General tax 
funds, for example, might be particularly appropriate to pay for 
the medical aid of people on public assistance or for the medically 
needy. Possibly Veterans Administration funds might be used as 
grants to states for veterans’ medical care. Even the military serv- 
ices might contribute to the state’s systems to handle the depend- 
ents of people in the armed forces. ‘The Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance (OASI) fund might be called upon to contribute for the 
benefit of people who are in receipt of OASI, who in most cases do 
not have adequate income to pay for medical care. ‘These items are 
all recommended by the Commission and are a part of the Federal- 
state concept. 

Finally, there is a recommendation for a more general type of 
plan, perhaps on the per capita basis, namely, Federal grants to 
states for general planning for medical care. These would not be 
sufficient in size to support very much medical care, but sufficient 
to elicit from the states a good deal of activity in this direction and 
a good deal of state and local funds, both taxes and voluntary con- 
tributions. Each state would plan how it could best use these grants, 
i.e., whether through voluntary insurance plans or a state insurance 
plan or whether it would devise some other method of providing 
medical care. The Commission felt very strongly that insurance or 
prepayment with proper organization of medical services is the best 
combination of arrangements for the provision of medical care. 

On this recommendation there was some difference of opinion. 
The difference was not about the actual principle of Federal grants 
to the states for these purposes, but about how much Federal au- 
thority it is possible or desirable to put behind such a program. 
Three members felt that more Federal authority would be desir- 
able. The remainder of the Commission felt that it could only con- 
ceive of a program where the Federal grants were used as bait to 
get the states to come into something. 

Other recommendations were made on many special topics, in- 
cluding prevention of disease, promotion of health, chronic disease, 
mental illness, dental disease, environmental health, accidents, 
mothers and children, rural people, migratory workers, and so on. 
Finally, there are two organizational recommendations. One is 
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for continuation of a Federal Commission on Health, a commission 
composed of nongovernmental people, both technical and non- 
technical. In fact, the Commission recommends that nonprofes- 
sional people be in the majority on such a commission. They would 
be paid only as meetings occur and would have a small staff. Such 
a commission would act purely as a planning body and would have 
no administrative duties. We feel that the continual study of these 
problems would begin to bring out the details and make it possible 
to be more precise about remedies. One of our troubles in this 
whole field has been that we have had just sporadic surveys, and 
no systematic, continuous study by a group who could be called 
disinterested. The other organizational recommendation—for the 
establishment of a Department of Health and Security—whether 
influenced by the Commission’s report or not, has come to pass. 

I feel that both the findings and the recommendations of the 
Commission deserve the most careful study and the most thought- 
ful attention. I hope you will read the published report. 


The Role of Social Welfare in Our 
Expanding Economy 


I. By JOHN NUVEEN 


Asove EVERYTHING ELSE I am impressed by the fact 
that our country is at war, and that we are losing the war. Perhaps 
I can best summarize the situation with a few sentences from an 
imaginary letter published in the United States News and written 
by David Lawrence, impersonating a Russian author writing to 
his comrade in America: 


Dear American Comrade: 


Things are going well here in Moscow. The world situation continues 
to grow better and better from our viewpoint. We are making gains 
everywhere. Our friend Nehru has just announced that, notwithstand- 
ing the 1951 embargo resolution of the United Nations, he will con- 
tinue to send war materials to our allied China. . . . We are progress- 
ing in Korea. The Imperialist nations are begging us for a truce... . 
We are making progress in Egypt. Our campaign there to stir up trouble 
with the British is succeeding. . . . We have forced Iran favorably. We 
have reduced that country to economic chaos. . . . We are progressing 
nicely in Guatemala, Argentina and Bolivia. Keep in touch with our 
comrades in all countries where there is nationalistic movements. The 
Americans are suckers for the “national aspiration” theme. They'll help 
us in Tunisia and generally in Africa. We shall drive the French out of 
southeast Asia as we have eliminated the Dutch. Then we shall control 
Malaya, Burma, Thailand, India, Indonesia, the Philippines and Japan. 
Let’s keep up this cry about “underprivileged” nations. It will appeal 
to Americans, they will never perceive our tactics—to break up the big 
countries into a lot of little ones so that we can infiltrate them all and 
take them over more easily. This is our century—this is our chance to 
put nationalism to work for us. 


The problems of the world have only come upon us since the 
Second World War. Prior to that time we had no responsibility in 
world affairs—and then all of a sudden we found ourselves in a 
position of leadership. We were not prepared for that leadership. 


ade tia he CREE 
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The important characteristic of democracy is that our country will 
not take the leadership, will not go the right course, until the ma- 
jority of the people understand what that course should be. That 
means you and me. And ina group of leaders such as those in social 
work, it means not just a simple majority but the overwhelming 
majority. 

We are familiar with the problems in our national economy but 
we are still quite ignorant about the problems overseas, and we are 
not thinking enough about them. We are concerned about high 
taxes and inflation, but perhaps we are not so concerned about the 
more subtle effects as we are about the obvious effects. High taxes 
are of concern, not so much because of what they take out of our 
pay checks as because of what they do to our free enterprise system. 
Taxes on business have been raised to the point where there is very 
little incentive for capital to undertake new enterprises. Inflation 
is not bad just because of the higher prices we have to pay, but be- 
cause of the fact that if prices are doubled, the money we saved a 
dozen years ago and the insurance we bought are worth only half. 
And this can mean very little security in the future. In dealing with 
these two problems, we face a dilemma: if we reduce taxes, we will 
increase inflation; if we increase taxes in order to stop inflation, we 
weaken our free enterprise system. 

There is only one way we can deal effectively with these two 
problems together and that is to find some means of reducing our 
total national expenses. Our total national budget is, in round 
numbers, $90 billion. I propose to divide this $go billion into nine 
blocks of $10 billion each. I take one block, which now becomes 
$10 billion, to represent what we are spending for past wars, i.e., 
the interest on the public debt and for veterans affairs. (The public 
debt was largely incurred to finance past wars, and veterans affairs 
are a direct outgrowth.) Then I take another block, another $10 
billion, to represent our domestic budget. This is what we are 
spending for the operation of our Federal Government and its serv- 
ices in this country. And I take a third block and with this I start 
a pile of seven blocks, which I shall call our Foreign Policy Budget. 
This is the budget that grows out of our relationships with foreign 
countries; and since our relationships with some of those countries 
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are not so good at the present time, we feel that it is necessary to 
build up our defenses against the possibility of an altercation. This, 
then, is what we are spending for national defense; it is what we are 
spending in foreign aid which has now been allocated to other 
countries primarily on the basis of helping them to build up their 
defenses; this is what we are spending in preparation for the Third 
World War. This is our national budget—nine blocks of $10 bil- 
lion each, a total of $90 billion. 

Now we started out to see wherein we might be able to save some 
money. What we have spent for past wars is money already spent, 
but we undoubtedly feel that there can be a reduction in our do- 
mestic budget. If we have honesty in government—certainly. If we 
have efficiency—an administration pledged to give us a good, eco- 
nomical, and efficient government—there will not be any substan- 
tial budget cut that is not immediately reflected in a cut in person- 
nel. Say, for example, we are going to reduce our domestic budget 
25 percent. That means, in effect, that every fourth postman, every 
fourth agricultural agent, every fourth tax collector, right down 
the line, will be dropped. We are not likely to go that far, but even 
if we did, 25 percent would be only a slice off the top of the blocks. 
One fourth of $10 billion is $2.5 billion, and $2.5 billion is only 
3 percent of $go billion. So the total potential savings in our do- 
mestic policy could only be about 3 percent. 

Now let us see what we can do with the foreign policy pile of 
blocks. Before the Second World War our budget for national de- 
fense was only $2 billion or $3 billion a year; even in 1948, when we 
still had heavy demobilization expenses, our total budget for na- 
tional defense was only $10 billion—one block. 

There is another expense in that category, however, which we 
did not have before the Second World War and that grows out of 
our responsibility for world leadership. Before the Second World 
War Britain was the leader in world affairs, and if there were prob- 
lems anywhere in the world the British Navy, British garrisons, 
British banks, went in to save the situation whether it was political 
or economic. But Britain used up so much of her resources in the 
war that she has had a difficult time just to keep afloat. She no longer 
can assume any responsibility beyond her own shores. And her 
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mantle of leadership has fallen on us. We do not have to accept it 
if we do not want to, but there is another nation which is ready, 
willing, and eager to do so if we do not—and that is Russia. If 
Russia becomes the leader of world affairs she will lead the world 
the way she wants it to go, and if we do not think we would like 
that we better move in and take over the leadership ourselves. 

That means that we must assume the obligations of leadership, 
and I am proposing that we appropriate $10 billion to that purpose. 
That is a very generous appropriation. That is almost as much as 
we spent in four years of the Marshall Plan, and I am proposing 
that we spend that every year. But if by spending that money we 
can have a peaceful world in which to live, certainly it will be worth 
it. Twenty billion dollars (two blocks) might be an achievable for- 
eign policy budget. If we had had an effective foreign policy, and 
if we had been able to preserve the peace after the Second World 
War, there could have been a saving of the other five blocks in our 
foreign policy file, which, expressed in a percentage of the total 
budget, would be 53 percent. So if you and I as citizens must know 
the course which our country must pursue, if we must know the 
answers to the problems which our Administration faces, we will 
find the answers in our foreign policy in greater degree than in our 
domestic policy—in fact, in the ratio of 53 percent to 3 percent. 

Now some of you may have considered our imaginary pile of 
blocks and felt that perhaps we ought to withdraw from foreign 
policy. Why should we not pull out of the war in Korea and come 
home? We should never have gotten into it anyway—it was Tru- 
man’s war—it wasn’t our war—we don’t see any end in sight—we 
are losing American men and we are spending billions of dollars. 
And let’s pull our troops out of Germany and bring them home 
also—we haven't enough there to stop the Russians—the Germans 
don’t want us there—it is costing us a lot of money—let’s cut out 
all foolish foreign aid—we are not making any friends—the people 
don’t seem to appreciate it overseas—and if we do that we can save 
a large part of the foreign policy budget. 

Let us give that proposal serious consideration. It may give us 
a twinge of conscience to pull out of the rest of the world because 
we have been taught that we are our brothers’ keepers and that we 
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should love our neighbors as ourselves. But let us not bother about 
that, let us say that we cannot help that—the world is too large, 
there are too many problems, we cannot solve them. We just want 
to keep ourselves strong, we want to be completely selfish, if you 
please, we want to lead a good life in our own country. 

But before we withdraw, let us consider that we still live in the 
world; we cannot pull out of the world; that the two great powers 
in this world—Russia and ourselves—are locked in a life-and-death 
struggle for world domination; that we still do not have any world 
tribunal that can settle disputes between nations. And so if Russia 
decides to take up arms, we have no choice but to yield or take up 
arms ourselves. And if we take up arms, we are in a military strug- 
gle. If we get into a military struggle, the nation that is going to 
survive is the one with the greatest industrial capacity. It was our 
industrial capacity that helped us to win the Second World War. 
There is only one other area in the world outside Russia and the 
United States that has any important industrial capacity, and that 
is Europe. Europe has been on our side of the iron curtain, and 
her industrial capacity has been added to that of ours. However, if 
we were to withdraw from the world, or give notice that such was 
our policy, we should not need to speculate on what would happen. 
We know what would happen because that is what we tried in 
Korea. And it would be only a question of time until Europe would 
be behind the iron curtain. In that case, Europe’s industrial capac- 
ity would be added to Russia’s, and it might be interesting to see 
just what that would mean. 

We can measure industrial capacity pretty well by two elements, 
steel and coal. I propose now that we might change the values of 
our imaginary blocks so that each block represents, instead of $10 
billion, 20 million tons of annual steel production. I can take two 
blocks and say that they represent what the Communists produce— 
a little over 40 million tons of steel. And then I can use a pile of 
eight blocks to represent what the democratic nations, Europe and 
the United States, are now producing. The comparison is rather 
favorable. It looks pretty good to see that the democratic nations 
now produce between three and four times as much steel as the 
Communists. You do not need to be a great prophet to predict that 
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Russia is not going to start a “hot” war against the United States 
as long as these odds are so great against her. No, she must either 
build up her own steel capacity, which she is now doing faster than 
we are building ours, or hope that Europe may go behind the iron 
curtain. In that case, Europe’s steel capacity added to that of Rus- 
sia’s would give the Communists 106 million tons a year, and we 
would have 106 million tons in exact balance. I am using statistics 
that were released by the Mutual Security Agency in January, 1952. 
A steel man tells me that today the United States alone would have 
117.5 millions of steel capacity and that Russia and Europe together 
would have 127. They have gone 10 million tons ahead of us in a 
little less than a year and a half. 

Now imagine that our blocks represent 150 million tons of coal. 
Then seven blocks equal the coal production of the United States 
and Europe, and three blocks equal Russia’s production. We have 
her licked better than two to one. But if Europe goes behind the 
iron curtain, Russia will have six blocks, or 50 percent more than 
the four which represent our production alone. 

More significant than these figures, however, is recognition of 
the fact that Africa is made up primarily of the colonial possessions 
of European nations. Therefore, whoever controls Europe will con- 
trol Africa. In a matter of weeks or months Russia would have 
Africa if she once gets Europe. We are talking now of the ability 
of our country to survive in a military contest, and when we talk 
about military might these days, we speak principally of jet power 
and atomic fission. Whoever gets Africa will get 99 percent of the 
present world supply of columbium, an alloy which is essential to 
the manufacture of high-speed jet engines. It will get go percent of 
the present world supply of uranium, which is the basis of the atom 
bomb. It will get 80 percent of the present world supply of cobalt, 
another alloy essential to the manufacture of jet engines. And so 
on down the list, including a large part of the production of man- 
ganese, which is not produced in this country but which we must 
have to make every ton of steel. Does anyone think we can turn this 
kind of an advantage over to Russia and withdraw into our own 
little geographical area and live in peace for very long? No, I am 
afraid there is no security to be gained from trying to pull out of the 
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world. We live in the world and we must deal with its problems. 

What, then, are the alternatives? Well, there are those who think 
we can solve our problem by going to war. “Let's step up the war 
in Korea,” they say. “‘Let’s arm Chiang Kai-shek so that the Nation- 
alist army will help us. Let’s blockade the Chinese coast. Let’s use 
the atom bomb.” 

I am not a military man. I know there are military men who 
think we can win that war, but I cannot follow their reasoning. 
Surely if we make enough effort we can push the Chinese out of 
North Korea beyond the Yalu River—but if they stand there, are 
we prepared to go further than that? There are 460 million people 
in China. If we kill 20 million—the greatest slaughter that has ever 
been in the history of warfare of mankind—and if by that slaughter 
we perhaps secure the surrender of the Chinese leaders, Mao Tse- 
tung, and the other Communists, would we then have peace? 
Would the rest of the Chinese lie down and starve in peace? Or 
would that great country without leadership continue in revolu- 
tion? And if we had any way of solving that by an occupation, which 
would be so immeasurably more difficult than the occupation of 
Germany that it does not seem as though it could even be a prac- 
tical possibility, we must recognize that we have not touched our 
main enemy, which is Russia. 

Even if we had some way of winning that war too, with some new 
miracle weapon, have we not learned that we cannot win peace by 
winning wars? We have won two wars and twice we have lost the 
peace. We can win wars by the practical application of our science, 
our physical laws. But when it comes to winning peace, which is a 
matter of dealing with the hearts and minds of men, we are not 
dealing with physical laws but with spiritual laws, and we do not 
seem to have any understanding of what those laws are or how they 
work or how they might be applied. Perhaps it is too true, as Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley put it a couple of years ago, that ‘‘we have be- 
come scientific giants, but spiritual pygmies.”’ Until we, as a nation, 
can understand how we can apply spiritual laws to the problems 
of the universe, we shall probably not be able to have peace. 

We have made some progress, perhaps, in trying to understand 
that these problems and our economic programs are a manifesta- 
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tion of that fact. These statistics that I illustrated with the imagi- 
nary blocks were known to the planning division of our State De- 
partment in 1947, and that is what gave them such great concern; 
for at every single election following the Second World War, an 
increased number of Communist deputies had been elected in 
every parliament in Europe, an increased number of European 
cities had elected Communist mayors and Communist councils, and 
unless something could be done to stop the trend, we would soon 
have found all of Europe engulfed in Communism. This occa- 
sioned General Marshall’s famous address.at Harvard, which he 
opened with the words, “I need not remind you gentlemen that 
the world situation is very serious.”” He went on to explain that in 
Europe the situation was largely due to the breakdown of the eco- 
nomic system following the war—production had been reduced 
to such an extent that the people were becoming desperate. He sug- 
gested that if we could reverse the production curve and send it up, 
everything would be all right. And so he proposed to Europe that 
the countries get together and bring forth a plan for increasing 
their production and he suggested that if they did so, the United 
States would help them. In closing his speech General Marshall in- 
dicated that it was our intention to create a healthy economic cli- 
mate in which free institutions could flourish. 

The Marshall Plan was a four-year plan. It is over—and the peace 
that we hoped to secure and the security are not there. Has the plan 
been a failure? If it constituted our total foreign policy, of course 
it was—but it was not that. It was merely a plan for increasing eco- 
nomic production. Recognizing that, we can quote the London 
Economist, which three years ago said in an editorial: ‘“The Mar- 
shall Plan has been an almost fantastic success.” We thought it 
would take four years of economic assistance to put Europe back to 
its prewar level; instead, in two years we not only had industrial 
production back to its prewar level, but 38 percent above. No, the 
answer is that economic programs alone, material programs alone, 
are not going to solve the problem of peace. And still we have peo- 
ple today who are talking solely about increasing Point 4 aid, tech- 
nical assistance, and other kinds of programs which do not go to the 
heart of the matter. 
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Basically, we are dealing with a world revolution. It is a revolu- 
tion of “have-nots,” the people who for generations have lived in 
want, hunger, and disease. As we have shrunk our world by in- 
creased means of communication, the masses of Asia and Africa 
have learned that other people do not live the way they do and that 
perhaps there is a better life for them—if only they know how to get 
it—and they are striving for it. Russia has seized this great world 
force and is using it for her own purpose. The Cold War is an ideo- 
logical war, and Russia has been fighting with the ideology of Com- 
munism as her principal weapon. The United States has been try- 
ing to fight back merely with economic subsidies and with guns. 
But you cannot fight ideology with guns—and you cannot fight 
ideas with dollars. It is no wonder that we have been losing the 
Cold War and are continuing to lose it. 

It will not help the situation for us to embark on a great informa- 
tion program to tell the rest of the world how well off we are in the 
United States. We may be selling something that we do not have 
for sale, namely, passports. After we have created the picture of 
what a great country this is and folks want to come here, we say, “Oh 
no, you can’t come; we have a quota.” If you want to have a revolu- 
tion, you first make people unhappy, dissatisfied with their lot, and 
then you direct their energies to where you want them to go. We 
have been doing half the job for Russia by our propaganda, because 
we have not had a program for helping the rest of the world to get 
the things that we have. It is not just an economic program alone; 
it is something much deeper than that. If we go into a country that 
is ruled by tyrants who have gained office and who will keep office 
by corruption, who are selfish, representing a small class that owns 
everything, if we go into a country where the great mass of the peo- 
ple are merely tenants, taking whatever they can get and obliged to 
accept it because there is no justice—there is no protection for them 
if we create a greater production in those countries. It will only be 
taken over by the landlords, the tax gatherers, the wealthy people, 
and we have only made the masses more dissatisfied than before. 

We find, therefore, that a complete program for strengthening 
the free world must provide not only economic aid but freedom 
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from tyranny, whether native or colonial. There is also another im- 
portant problem to take into account, the problem of overpopula- 
tion. In recent years the world has been increasing in population 
at the rate of about 1 percent per year. Do you know what that will 
mean over the next thirty years? That means that even if we take 
the lowest estimates we can still expect an increase in the neighbor- 
hood of 500 million in the next thirty years. With factors that might 
produce a maximum increase, it might go as high as 1.2 billion. In 
our rich country a lot of people are distressed at the thought of a 
population increase of 240,000, recently proposed, through the im- 
migration of displaced persons. 

Dealing with the population problems in the rest of the world 
is our problem if we are going to lead the world. Wherever there is 
overpopulation there is increased suffering and a reduction in the 
standard of living, a situation that Russia can exploit. We can go 
into a country and try to increase its economic production, raise its 
standard of living, but if the population increases faster than we 
can raise the economic standards, we have not improved the situa- 
tion—we have made it worse. Do we know what the impact of these 
programs is going to be? These are things which we, as a nation, 
must learn about in a very few years, because time is running out 
on us. 

As we look at these problems we begin to recognize that we must 
have great leadership in this country, much greater leadership than 
we have had. That comes right back home, because in a democracy 
you and I are the ones who select the leaders. Do we realize what 
must be done if we are to improve the leadership? The fact that in 
the last off-year election 42 percent of our people voted shows 
how few of them recognize how important that is. We are facing 
another off-year election in 1954. We are electing Congressmen 
then. I think they are more important than the President. Under 
our concept of government, the President is merely the chief execu- 
tive. Congress makes the policy. Congress appropriates the money 
to carry it out. If we do not have intelligent men in Congress how 
can we expect to have an intelligent policy? So if we are looking to 
the solutions of those problems which concern us here at home we 
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must look to our responsibilities as world leaders. We must recog- 
nize our responsibility for educating others so that they too can 
understand these problems. 

Above all, we must set an example to the rest of the world. Unless 
our ideology here in this country is an effective ideology, it will not 
be a successful weapon in an ideological war. Our ideology, which 
is Christianity, was started in Europe, transferred to the Western 
Hemisphere, and has built the greatest civilization the world has 
ever known. Our Judaeo-Christian Greek heritage has provided 
the precepts for people to govern themselves and to produce the 
freedom and good way of life which we think the rest of the world 
should have. But we must be able to interpret that to the rest of the 
world. Our greatest need, so far as the future is concerned, is to 
learn about spiritual laws and gain a spiritual understanding. If 
we can do that, we will have hope of winning this war. 

In its day the Roman Empire was a greater nation in comparison 
with the rest of the world than we are at the present time. The 
Roman Empire too had people in the government who were talk- 
ing against the things that the government did, or failed to do. We 
would call them “‘subversives’” today, i.e., Communists. In those 
days they were called Christians. And the only method that the Ro- 
man government had for dealing with them was to put them into 
jail. We know what happened to the Christians who were put in 
jail. In America today we have a lot of people who would solve our 
problems by putting Communists in jail. May I suggest that when 
history is written a thousand years from now, if the only remedy 
which we have for dealing with Communism is to put the Com- 
munists in jail, the historians will be writing about the decline and 
fall of the great American Empire as they have written about the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Edward Gibbon, in his 
classic work The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, written 
165 years ago, gave five reasons for that event, reasons which it 
would be well for us to consider today if we would learn from his- 
tory: 

1. The lowering of moral ideals resulting in a rapid increase in 
divorce: the undermining of the sanctity of the home, the basis 
for human society 
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2. Higher and higher taxes: the spending of the people’s money 
for free bread and circuses 

3. The mad craze for pleasure: sports becoming every year more 
exciting until even Sunday could not be kept holy 

4. The building of gigantic armaments when the real enemy was 
within: the decadence of the people 

5. The decay of religion: loss of its impetus to guide the people. 


Il. By SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


Accomm TO AN EXCELLENT SURVEY made by the So- 
cial Security Board, the social welfare expenditures under civilian 
public programs amounted to $7.8 billion in 1936-37 and $23.4 
billion in 1950-51. Was the latter figure too much or too little? 

Obviously, a precise answer is not possible; and the answer is a 
matter of judgment. Much depends on the level of the national in- 
come, the source of all expenditures; the tax burden; the tax sys- 
tem; the extent to which the benefits are based on contributions 
by the beneficiaries; the drains of other essential programs, and in 
particular the military; the effects upon income of the various pro- 
grams; the pattern of spending the “welfare” dollar. 

We shall consider these and other aspects. One general observa- 
tion would be helpful here. In periods of prosperity more is avail- 
able for welfare; but less is needed. At least this is true in periods 
of relative peace. In depression, more is needed and less is available; 
nevertheless, the proper policy is additional spending. 

From the year 1903 to 1928, the cost of welfare programs exclu- 
sive of education and veterans fluctuated between 0.44 and 0.64 
percent of the national income. Corresponding outlays in 1950-51 
accounted for about 2 percent of the national income. There clearly 
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have been important advances since the pre-New Deal days.’ 

But from 1936 to 1937 (the beginnings of the social security pro- 
gram), the total outlays rose by $15.5 billion ($7.8 to $23.4 billion), 
with the percentage of national income devoted to social welfare 
programs declining from 11 percent to g percent. In a period dur- 
ing which personal per capita income after taxes adjusted for price 
changes had risen by almost 45 percent, the percentage of income 
diverted to welfare had fallen from 11 percent to g percent. At least 
these figures do not point to excessive spending for welfare. Inci- 
dentally, the British spend, relative to income, roughly 50 percent 
more on welfare than does the United States, though their per 
capita income is but 40 percent that of the United States.* 

If the tax burden is unbearable or even impairs incentives seri- 
ously, then the appropriate conclusion may be that too much is 
being spent on welfare. In an able analysis of this problem at the 
1949 meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, Eveline 
Burns, even at that time when taxes were much lower than today, 
emphasized the “disincentive” effects of high marginal tax rates, 
that is, rates on the highest increment of income. It is also worth 
noting that the new Fabians (New Fabian Essays, 1952) warn that 
extension of costs of welfare programs cannot be financed out of 
general tax revenues and that income taxation has gone about as far 
as is safe. But in 1952, British rates were much higher than ours. 
Standard rates rose to 47.5 percent, a rate that applies to married 
couples (no children) with an increment of income above {600 or 
less than £1,800. At gross income of £5,600, surtaxes (additional to 
income taxes) begin at rates of 10 percent and rise to 50 percent. 

Tax burdens are indeed heavy. But it is well not to exaggerate 
either the burden of taxes levied or the effects of not levying heavy 
taxes and incurring debt: First, a large part of the tax burden is 
not a drain on the economy. Thus for 1952 the estimated tax reve- 
nues are around $68 billion (Federal) and $25, billion (state and 
local); but the actual drain on the economy, that is, goods and serv- 
ices purchased by government, is not $93 billion but $77 billion. 

2 Ibid., p. 7. 
8 Findley Weaver, “Taxation and Redistribution in the United Kingdom,” Review 
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In other words, about $15 billion are transfer payments which in- 
volve tax payments but no drain on the resources of the nation. 
Thus, some pay into old age insurance funds and others draw bene- 
fits.* 

Secondly, despite the heavy taxes and the tendency for tax rates 
to rise, national income has continued to rise at a very satisfactory 
rate. Tax receipts have increased from $7.5 billion in 1933 to close 
to $95 billion in 1952, or a rise of about $87 billion. Undoubtedly, 
the high rates have affected motivation; but in the same period, the 
gross national product in money terms rose by almost $300 billion 
or five times, or by two times in real terms. Obviously, the effects 
of higher taxes have been far short of calamitous. 

Thirdly, even the national debt, associated in part with large ex- 
penditures and the difficulty of relying exclusively on taxes, is not 
the serious evil frequently pictured. Against a rise in the annual 
cost of financing debt twenty years ago, of about $5 billion, the 
nation’s gross annual product has risen by $300 billion. A national 
debt measured in dollars roughly equal to that at the end of the war 
is much less costly, for the national product, also measured in dol- 
lars, has risen by about two-thirds (the debt declined from about 
120 percent of the gross product to about 70 percent). In this sense 
the burden has fallen by 40 percent. 

It is possible to reduce the burden of a welfare program with a 
corresponding reduction of the burden of a given amount of taxes. 
For example, the tax authorities in the United States do not pay 
sufficient attention to marginal rates. It is often better to raise addi- 
tional revenue, by allocating the tax over a larger part of income, 
than by raising marginal rates too much. The effects on production 
are better. Despite its high marginal rates, Great Britain has been 
more alert to this problem than Washington authorities. 

Again, it is possible to reduce the tax burden by transferring 
more responsibilities to larger governmental units. As the responsi- 
bilities of government have increased, there has been a tendency 
for Federal outlays to rise greatly. With the impact of a great de- 

4 Karl O. Nygaard, “State and Local Government Receipt and Expenditure Pro- 
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pression and, later, of inflation, with the effects of war, with greater 
mobility and hence need of wider administration, with the arroga- 
tion of productive revenues by the Federal Government, the re- 
sponsibilities have fallen largely on the Federal Government. For 
example, in 1933 Federal taxes were less than one quarter of all 
taxes; but they are now close to three quarters. Again, state tax col- 
lections were but 36 percent of local government tax collections; 
but now they are close to 80 percent.* Larger governmental units 
have assumed increased responsibilities, because state government 
and, a fortiori, local governments have not been able to raise the 
revenues required to meet the new responsibilities. These govern- 
ments do not have the Federal Government’s capacity to borrow 
or create money; and the latter has arrogated to itself the most pro- 
ductive sources of revenues. Thus the income and profits taxes are 
the most productive and most equitable of taxes. The Federal Gov- 
ernment expects to raise $55 billion through these taxes in the 
fiscal year 1954, or more than 80 percent of the tax receipts; but in 
the calendar year 1952 state and local governments raised but 7.2 
percent of their revenues in this manner, or roughly $2 billion. But 
the general property tax (G.P.T.), the most inflexible and probably 
the most inequitable of all taxes, accounted for 34 percent, or about 
$8 billion, of state and local taxes and around 53 percent of local 
taxes. An indication of its inflexibility: in a period when national 
income rose by five times, the yield of the G.P.T. rose only by about 
60 percent.® 

It is a safe assumption that in so far as the Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for tax collection, as against state govern- 
ment, and the latter against local government, the more adequate 
tax revenues will be and the more services are likely to be rendered. 
Greater dependence on Federal vis-a-vis state and local, and state 
vis-a-vis local, means more dependence on productive and equitable 
taxes and a greater degree of welfare service on the basis of needs. 
In Massachusetts, for example, where state and local governments 
depend twice as much relatively on the G.P.T. as all state and local 

5 Nygaard, op. cit., p. 12. 

6 Ibid.; Federal Budget in Brief, 1954, p. 7; and Report of the Senate Interim Com- 


mittee on State and Local Taxation (1951), Part III, “State and Local Taxes in Cali- 
fornia: a Comparative Analysis,” pp. 483-84. 
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governments, and where state aid to education is 15 percent of 
public school outlays, as against 45 percent in the nation, the public 
school system is suffering. 

Both the need of modernizing local taxation system (e.g., less 
dependence on the G.P.T.), and the greater reliance on state and 
Federal aid is suggested by the following: 


In states having small districts, the difference in ability to support the 
educational program from local sources are often as great as 10,000 to 1. 
Even in states having larger school districts such as the county unit 
states, the more wealthy areas usually have from 10 to 25, times the 
ability to support the public school program from local school funds as 
the least wealthy states.” 


Again, the five states with the highest average income ($7,229) be- 
hind each child 5-17 years spent 1.55 percent of income on schools; 
but the five states with lowest incomes ($1,994) spent 2.03 per- 
cent. 

These issues are especially important for welfare programs. In 
1936-37, it will be noted, Federal contributions accounted for 
$3.16 billion of $7.77 billion of welfare outlays, or 40 percent; but 
in 1950-51, the $9.6 billion provided was still but 40 percent; and 
excluding contributory insurance, but 37 percent. These trends 
occurred in a period when the share of Federal taxes rose from 38 
percent to 70 percent. In other words, welfare outlays as a percent- 
age of Federal income declined by about one half. The heavy 
burden of war accounts in large part for this new pattern of spend- 
ing. 

What these figures suggest is that the Federal Government has 
in fact thrust the burden of welfare outlays primarily on the state 
and local governments. They accounted for $4.5 billion as com- 
pared to $7 billion of tax receipts of state and local governments 
in 1936-37 and $13.7 billion as compared with $25 billion of tax 
receipts, in 1950-51. 

Not alone the total of welfare outlays by the Federal Government 
but also the participation in various programs should be noted: 

1 Biennial Survey of Education and Educational Finance Act of 1947, Senate Report 
No. 425, 80th Congress, ist Session, pp. 14, 16; Circular No. 271, Public School Finance 


Programs of the Forty-eight States (Federal Security Agency Circular No. 271 [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950]), p. 12. 
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TABLE 1 
Amount in Millions Federal Contribution 
of Dollars in Percent 
All 23,367 41 
Education 7,627 2 
Veterans programs 5,506 94 
Social insurance 4,642 58 
Public aid 2,583 46 
Health and medical 2,512 13 


Source: Ida C. Merriam, “Social Welfare Programs in the United States,” Social Secur- 
ity Bulletin, XVI (February, 1953), 8. (My calculations.) 


This particular allocation of Federal welfare funds raises several 
important issues. 

One has already been adumbrated. Given the reduced part 
played by the Federal Government when compared with the Fed- 
eral share of revenues, financing of welfare expenditures becomes 
difficult. 

A second is that the allocation of Federal welfare dollars tends 
to favor some programs against others. Thus veterans programs ac- 
count for more than one half of the Federal Government outlays; 
but health and medical services only 3 percent and education 1-+- 
percent. In state and local outlays, the proportion for veterans is 
3— percent; for education, 55 percent; for health and medical serv- 
ices, 16 percent. 

It is not perhaps unreasonable to contend that the services fa- 
vored by Federal finance tend to obtain excessive public funds, 
whereas those dependent on state and especially local finance re- 
ceive inadequate funds. Thus veterans are favored, and education 
and medical services neglected (see Table 1). What is more, when 
the Federal Government uses grants-in-aid, state and local govern- 
ments tend to spend disproportionately on programs aided by the 
Federal Government. They therefore tend to spend not on the basis 
of priorities of need but rather on the basis of availability of Fed- 
eral funds. 

The burden on the economy is not measured merely by the total 
public outlays. A substantial part of the total is in the form of in- 
surance. In 1936-37, $473 million, or 8 percent, were spent out of 
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social insurance funds; in 1950-51, the amount involved was $4,642 
million, or 20 percent. In other words, more than one quarter of the 
rise in all welfare outlays is accounted for by the growth of con- 
tributory insurance. What is paid out is largely what is paid in by 
the beneficiaries, or by employers on behalf of the beneficiaries. 
Even the latter is primarily not a net cost to the taxpayer, for accord- 
ing to accepted theory of incidence, the major part of the employ- 
ers’ payments are received back primarily in the form of reduced 
wages and secondarily in higher prices. 

Actually, it should be noted that taxes paid by employers and 
employees under these programs exceed the expenditures. Thus 
we can explain assets of $17.2 billion in the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance (OASI) Trust Fund and $9 billion in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund in November, 1952.° 

So strong has the pressure for tax reduction become that there 
is considerable agitation now for the government to cut pay-roll 
taxes and thus gradually to use up these reserves. The result would 
be a pay-as-you-go plan of insurance. This is likely to mean reduced 
benefits, for the burden of financing would be carried exclusively 
when benefits were paid—and notably when there are many old 
and unemployed. Any such method of tax reduction would either 
not in fact be tax reduction (for later taxes would have to cover 
taxes cut plus interest), or there would be a reduction of benefits. 

It does not follow that additional spending for social welfare 
represents a net addition to the burdens on the economy. It is neces- 
sary to consider (1) the extent to which public expenditures are 
merely substitutes for private outlays and (2) the net rise of income 
associated with welfare programs. 

The contributions to OASI are in part a substitute for savings 
that would have been made privately by employers or employees. 
Hence the net contribution is much less than the gross contribu- 
tion. 

Again, a program of national health insurance which might re- 
quire outlays of $8-10 billion per year would seem to increase the 
public outlays under welfare; but the amounts spent in excess of 
private outlays would, according to recent plans, amount to about 


8 “Current Operating Statistics,” Social Security Bulletin, XVI (February, 1953), 24. 
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one quarter to one sixth of private outlays.® In other words, na- 
tional health insurance would be a mechanism primarily for im- 
proving the distribution of medical services and facilities and, sec- 
ondarily, for siphoning more money into medicine. An incidental 
and important effect, should such a system operate efficiently, would 
be a much better use of the medical dollar—more outlays for hos- 
pitals, physicians, tests, and less for patent medicines and quack 
practitioners, and savings in administration costing about 20 per- 
cent under private plans. 

In all welfare programs, when the taxing power is used, the ob- 
jective may well be a changed pattern of consumption. In this sense 
the net effect is more public consumption of one kind and less pri- 
vate of another. The authorities, for example, may divert outlays 
from tobacco and alcohol to education, medicine, and recreation. 
In fact, the British experience since prewar years has largely been 
one of taxing the beneficiaries, not others, and forcing them to cut 
expenditures on nonessentials and increase outlays on medicine, 
education, and so forth. Thus we can explain an increase in the 
price of tobacco of almost 300 percent and of alcoholic drinks of 
almost 200 percent since before the war. Higher taxes are the pri- 
mary explanation, the receipts being used to a substantial degree 
in financing welfare programs. The large gains of the British work- 
ing classes (a rise of 22 percent as against a loss of real income of 
42 percent for the wealthy) is explained not by redistribution 
through taxes but largely by the gains of increased employment.’ 

It is possible to increase the benefits of the welfare program with- 
out any rise in outlays. For example, an improvement in the inte- 
gration of OASI with Old Age Assistance would greatly reduce the 
costs of welfare programs for the old. In fact, wider coverage under 
OASI not only reduces the costs relative to input (with wider cover- 


9I. S. Falk, “The Need, Potential and Implications of Compulsory Health In- 
surance,” in Building America’s Health; a Report to the President by the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1953), IV, 69. 

10 Weaver, op. cit., p. 212; Seymour E. Harris, “The British Health Experiment,” in 
Proceedings of the Sixty-third Annual Meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion (American Economic Review, XLI [May, 1951]), 663-64; Harris, “Medical Care Ex- 
penditures in Relation to Family Income and National Income,” in Building America’s 
Health, IV, 7-8. 
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age, contributions rise relative to benefits, for the ratio of contribu- 
tions to benefits increases with longer periods of coverage), but also 
diminishes the strain on resources for assistance. Again, improved 
administration, as President Truman showed in his 1953 budget 
speech, would cut outlays; for example, many persons collect pen- 
sions both under the Veterans Administration and under OASI, 
and many veterans do not. Also, a better integration of hos- 
pital outlays and state and local health services would help 
greatly. 

In this connection we should note some aspects of unemployment 
insurance. The program was made a Federal one on the theory that 
only in this manner could interstate competition to keep down 
rates and benefits be shackled. Actually, the system has not worked 
in this manner. The merit system, which grants reductions in rates 
on the theory that a good employment record is the result of con- 
tributions by the employers instead of the effects primarily of forces 
not under his control (as they are not), unfortunately has enabled 
states to indulge in unwise competition, with the result that the 
optimum location of industry has been disturbed by this Federal 
legislation and the unemployment reserves deprived of about one 
half of its current potential of $16 billion. 

A repudiation of merit rating; a centralization of the reserves 
so that funds would be available according to unemployment with 
a fairly uniform benefit schedule related to wage structures; and 
the improved administration to exclude abuses by beneficiaries— 
through these means billions more could be made available for wel- 
fare without substantial rises of costs. (Consider again the theory of 
the incidence of unemployment insurance.) 

The second point to consider under the heading of gross and net 
outlays is that welfare programs contribute toward higher incomes, 
and therefore against the costs should be put the gains in income. 
No one would deny that the $23 billion spent on welfare raises in- 
come by more than $23 billion. Or would any one? 

Consider the $7-8 billion spent on education. Surely our income 
would fall by many times this sum if education were not available. 
Surely the same remark applies to the $13—14 billion being spent 
for medicine, of which government outlays were more than $3 bil- 
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lion (inclusive of medical outlays for veterans)."* Thus it has been 
officially estimated that the country suffers from 325,000 prevent- 
able deaths per year; and that the nation loses 4.3 million man-years 
of work through bad health and $27 billion of national income 
through sickness and disabilities.** Even if these figures are subject 
to some reservations, they are suggestive. Outlays on preventive 
medicine, on hospitals, even for unemployment insurance and old- 
age insurance and assistance, contribute toward better health and 
improved income. Who would deny that an increase of public out- 
lays for preventive medicine from $1 per capita to $4 per capita 
would yield dividends many times the rise of costs? 

One reservation is necessary, and especially in relation to medi- 
cine. The siphoning of more funds into medicine should not be at 
a rate greater than suggested by excess capacity and the provision 
of additional personnel and facilities. Otherwise, the increase 
would be wasted in price and income inflation. 

Finally, let us not forget that the several welfare programs can 
and do contribute toward economic stability, and «therefore to 
higher incomes. Thus the $23 billion collected under OASI from 
1937 to 1952 (mainly since 1940) and the excess over outlays of $8.3 
billion of the unemployment trust funds contributed mainly a de- 
flationary factor when the dominant pressures were inflationary. 
This is all to the good. The outlays of $10.3 billion in unemploy- 
ment benefits contributed toward sustaining the economy of the 
nation in the infrequent periods of recession and in the frequent 
periods when many states and regions suffered large amounts of 
local unemployment (e.g., textile towns in New England or coal 
towns in Pennsylvania). 

In the future, this aspect of the problem will become more im- 
portant. In the absence of the extension of war and with the gradual 
cutting of military outlays, the availability of a $23 billion social 
welfare program will contribute greatly toward a floor on spend- 
ing. In potentially depressed years, the effects will be to weaken 
the downward cumulative forces, and for every dollar spent, the 

11 Merriam, op. cit.; Harris, “Medical Care Expenditures,” p. 8. 


12 Oscar Ewing, The Nation’s Health (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1948), p. 1. 
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gains of incomes may well be two or three dollars. It is assumed 
that in such periods the government will finance these programs 
largely through drawing on insurance funds or loans. Had the gov- 
ernment followed the original philosophy of social security legisla- 
tion, the amounts available in reserve might well have been as 
much as $50 billion instead of only one half as much. Then there 
would have been less inflation and also stronger props against defla- 
tion later. In no small part because of these welfare programs, we 
are in much better shape to prevent a depression that, on the paral- 
lel of the thirties, might well wipe out about $1,200 billion of in- 
come in the next ten years, an amount (allowing for price changes) 
equal to two or three times the cost of the Second World War. A 
threat of a serious depression would require, of course, not only 
maintenance of the current welfare programs but supplementation 
by additional outlays for assistance and public investment. 

As we said earlier, the amount to be made available for social 
welfare depends upon income and other claims on income inclusive 
of governmental responsibilities. But needs are of course also rele- 
vant. 

A word further on income. In the years 1936-37 to 1950-51, 
about 7 percent of the rise of the gross national product (G.N.P.) 
was made available for social welfare programs. What of the future, 
as our income continues to grow? 


TABLE 2 


Rise Gross National Product 
for Last Quarter 1952 Rise in Stable Purchasing Price 


(Amount in Billions (Amount in Billions 
of Dollars) of 1952 Dollars) 
Over 1933 299.4 232.7 
Over 1945 140.2 39-1 
Over 1950, before the 
Korean War 84.6 50.7 


Source: The Economic Report of the President (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1953), pp. 165-66. 


Should the G.N.P. rise by 30 percent over the next ten years (sub- 
stantially less than 3 percent a year or the doubling since 1929, or 
the rise of close to two times since 1933 or 16 percent since the 
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Korean War), then G.N.P. would rise by $110 billion in dollars of 
stable purchasing power and probably at least by $160 billion in 
current dollars. Then $15 billion additional should be available for 
social welfare programs on the assumption that their proportion 
to national income should be maintained. Should the military pro- 
gram be reduced, then the case for increased welfare programs 
would be strengthened, both because of the support thus given to 
the economy and the contribution toward higher income, and also 
because of the availability of tax resources. In a less militarized 
economy, larger resources would become available for welfare. 

Perhaps in the absence of serious depression the greatest mistake 
would be to concentrate the gains of demilitarization on the tax- 
payer. Part of the gains should go for social welfare programs both 
at home and abroad. Nor should the government dispose of $50 
billion or more of offshore oil and increase the cost of debt financ- 
ing by $100 billion in the next twenty-five years, as its present poli- 
cies suggest, and at the same time complain of heavy tax burdens 
and deficits. With the probability of needs of additional spending, 
the gains of income as military outlays decline would probably 
more than offset the additional outlay. With substantial unemploy- 
ment, tax reduction, using up security reserves and financing wel- 
fare out of deficits, would make significant contributions. 

A word about needs. Perhaps the undercultivated fields are medi- 
cine, education, unemployment, and sickness insurance. A program 
of national health insurance, or subsidized private insurance 
greatly expanded (along the lines of the excellent report of the 
President’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation), would 
not only create income through better health but would slow up 
the rapid rise of medical costs paid by the taxpayer. In education 
the increase of enrollment of about one quarter expected in the 
fifties, the backlog of construction needs, the underpayment of 
teachers, and the failure generally of educational outlays to keep up 
with the growth of standards of living and incomes (and despite the 
growing magnitude of the task) suggest the need of large contribu- 
tions by both Federal government and state government. 

Unemployment insurance is in a serious state even though the 
country has experienced the greatest period of prosperity over the 
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last eleven years. A depression of the magnitude of the thirties 
would involve workers in loss of income of $65 billion yearly; yet 
over fifteen years the accumulation of unemployment reserves in 
toto has been but $8 billion. 

Along the same lines a serious gap prevails in sickness insurance. 
For 1951, the Social Security Board estimated income losses result- 
ing from illness at $5.4 billion. But voluntary insurance benefits 
met only $456 million of this bill. In addition, several states now 
have sickness insurance; but the population of these states cover 
only a quarter to a fifth of the nation’s population. 

It will be noted that assistance plays a much smaller part in the 
social welfare program than in the thirties, the decline from $3.5 
billion to $2.6 billion being a fall from more than 4o percent in 
1936-37 to 11 percent in 1950-51, or from 5 percent of the national 
income to one percent. The significance of this decline is that as 
incomes rise and unemployment falls, public assistance and other 
programs reduce their claims on the economy. 

What of the old? Here great progress has been made. “Nine out 
of ten persons in the United States who work in civilian jobs are 
now earning retirement protection. Nearly 8 out of 10 are under 
OASI and almost one half of the remainder are protected by other 
public programs . . .” ** 

But the needs are great. Compared to a few millions over sixty- 
five early in the century, there are 13 million today, and about 20 
million are likely twenty-five years from now. Income of the old 
is still too low and institutional facilities appallingly inadequate. 
In fact, benefits in general are low. Under OASI, payments are one- 
third as large as per capita payments for the population generally; 
for public assistance, one-third; for veterans’ pensions, less than 
one half; and for unemployed, about one-third when paid. 

Outlays on welfare tend to rise as incomes increase. For example, 
from the early part of the century to the present the ratio of costs 
of public welfare, narrowly defined, to national income rose by 
three times. But under the strain of military pressures from 1936-37 

18 Robert M. Ball, Pensions in the United States; a Study for the Joint Committee 


on the Economic Report, by the National Planning Association (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 9. 
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to 1950-51, the proportion of costs of all civilian public welfare 
programs to income declined from 11 percent to g percent. The 
total amount involved was $7.8 billion and $23.4 billion respec- 
tively. Since about 20 percent of the rise is associated with con- 
tributory programs, the net rise of cost to the general taxpayer was 
much less than here suggested. What is more, this drop from 11 per- 
cent to g percent occurred in a period when the real (in goods) per 
capita income had risen by 45 percent. Hence welfare is less im- 
portant relatively than it was fifteen years ago. 

Welfare potentials depend not only on income but also on tax 
burdens which are admittedly high. But though taxes are up from 
$7.5 billion to $95 billion in twenty years, the gain of the gross 
product has been about $300 billion. At least the net growth of the 
economy does not suggest calamitous effects of taxes. 

In the future we may expect continued gains of income. Even 
if real incomes rise but go percent (a small proportion on the basis 
of past experience) in the next ten years (and money incomes by 
50 percent), welfare outlays should rise by about $15, billion if 
they are to continue as large in the economy as today. Greater mili- 
tary demands would cut these gains; but unemployment would 
make even larger outlays necessary. 

The fact is that there are serious gaps in welfare programs. These 
arise partly from the small payments now made—the major pro- 
grams yield one third of the average incomes obtainable in the free 
market by the employed. Programs financed primarily by the Fed- 
eral Government are favored over others, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment arrogates to itself the most productive and most equitable 
taxes. (Federal Government raises 80 percent of its revenue from 
income and profits taxes; state and local governments, only 7 per- 
cent.) Federal Government finances 94 percent of the veterans’ bill, 
58 percent of social insurance, 46 percent of assistance; but only 
13 percent of health and 2 percent of education. It is not surprising 
that, for example, educational finance becomes a fight between the 
real estate lobby and parents and teachers. Whereas in a recent 
period of fifteen years the Federal Government’s share of taxes 
doubled, her share of welfare outlays declined. 

In an important sense welfare programs are not nearly so costly 
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as they seem to be. First, because they increase income more than 
they cost the economy. Where would our income be without the 
outlays of $3 billion on public medicine and $7 billion—$8 billion 
on education? Secondly, because part of the outlays are substitutes 
for private expenditures. In many programs, the objective is to 
bring about an improved spending pattern: less on alcohol and to- 
bacco and more on health, as in Great Britain. Thirdly, because the 
programs are stabilizing factors. The accumulation of $25, billion 
in old age and unemployment insurance has softened inflationary 
pressures in the last fifteen years and payments have weakened the 
infrequent deflationary pressures. In the future the availability of 
$25, billion of reserves, which could as well have been $50 billion, 
together with public investment programs, will soften the blow of 
potential depressions. (A depression of the 1930s level, which is 
most unlikely, could cost $1,200 billion, or two to three times the 
cost of the Second World War.) 

Great advances could be made in providing a more effective wel- 
fare dollar without increasing cost to the taxpayer, through better 
integration of programs, through spending according to genuine 
needs, not according to which government assumes the responsibil- 
ity, through greater recourse to contributory programs (e.g., in ill- 
ness and medicine). 

As income rises and military demand abates, and especially to 
assure floors on spending, welfare outlays will rise. The tax burden 
should be watched. But government should not prune welfare to 
save taxes and keep down deficits (the national debt is now only 60 
percent as costly in relation to the national product as in 1945), and 
at the same time give away $50 billion of resources and introduce a 
debt management policy that may cost $100 billion in a generation. 
Gains of reduced military outlays should not be concentrated 
merely on the taxpayer; the welfare programs, rather neglected (ex- 
cept for veterans), should receive attention. 
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Practice 
By HELEN HARRIS PERLMAN 


“Docur CASEWORK” IS THE NAME of our form of profes- 
sional practice and “social caseworker” is our designating title. The 
best of our literature attests to our social origins, concerns, and 
practices.? Yet, periodically, we ask one another, “What is ‘social’ 
about social casework?” as if to reassure ourselves of our identity 
or to reaffirm our corporeal being. The reasons which push up this 
recurring question are severalfold. They include our absorbed in- 
terest in the inner world of the personality and some loss of per- 
spective about the outer world in which that personality lives, our 
realistic difficulty in defining ‘“‘social,” and perhaps, as now, the 
need, in the face of pervasive threats to social welfare programs, to 
say again who we are and what we know. I shall, however, limit my- 
self to one task: an identification of those social components by 
which casework practice is characterized and vitally affected. 

I shall take for granted: first, that we have never lost sight of our 
basic social philosophy which affirms that individual human wel- 
fare is the purpose and the test of a society; second, that we know 
ourselves to be one part of the whole profession of social work 
which is concerned with maintaining and promoting the social wel- 
fare of man in his society; and third, that we agree that the casework 
part of social work is a process by which certain kinds of social agen- 


1 The writings of Charlotte Towle and Gordon Hamilton are rich in this testimony. 
See, for example, Charlotte Towle, Common Human Needs (New York: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1952), and such articles as “Client-centered Case Work,” 
Social Service Review, XXIV (December, 1950), 451-58, and “Social Case Work in 
Modern Society,” Social Service Review, XX (June, 1946), 165-79; and Gordon Hamil- 
ton’s “Basic Assumptions and Methods of Social Casework” in Theory and Practice of 
Social Casework (2d rev. ed.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1951), and “The 
Role of Social Casework in Social Policy,” paper given at the National Conference of 
Social Work, Chicago, 1952. 
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cies give their help to individuals whose social welfare is threat- 
ened. 

Perhaps the most obvious and yet most often overlooked identi- 
fying social characteristic of social casework is that it is practiced 
under the auspices of a social agency. Its methodology is based on 
such principles and involves the use of such skills as are common 
to many other forms of helping, counseling, and psychotherapy. 
But the distinguishing mark of social casework help is that it is 
authorized by that social institution known as the social agency 
or by the social service arm of some other human welfare agency. 
It is authorized because it is considered to be a most constructive 
way by which to give persons the help these agencies embody. 

The social agency is an instrument fashioned to represent and 
carry out the will of a society. In some instances it stands for the 
majority expression of will; in others, for the will of some segment 
of that society; in either instance it is “social” by virtue of its goal, 
which is to maintain or to further the welfare of the individuals 
who make up the society. Every social agency comes into being 
in order to protect individuals or social groups, to prevent break- 
down in the social functioning of individuals or groups, and/or to 
promote the development of higher or better levels of individual or 
group functioning. To these ends the social agency is maintained 
by the money and interest of large or small groups of society's mem- 
bers. 

The social caseworker is hired to maintain and carry into action 
the social purposes of the agency which makes him part of it. The 
assumption, implicit or explicit on hiring him, is that he not only 
has know-how but that he is professionally committed to the attain- 
ment of constructive interrelationships between man and his society, 
and that he sees the agency as meeting, by its purpose and means, 
some portion of that task. 

If the caseworker cannot identify with the social purpose which 
the agency expresses he cannot, for all the skills and technical com- 
petence he may possess, act as its representative, and he should not 
in any conscience engage himself with it. If he is able to identify 
with the agency’s social purposes but finds, as is not unusual, that 
it operates in ways which constrict or actually subvert those pur- 
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poses, he must have some assurance or hope that appropriate means 
and channels may be used to make policies and procedures the 
servants of purpose. In any case, whether he is to be a reformer or 
finds himself in happy consonance with the major purpose and 
practices of his agency the social caseworker must for the most part 
be at one with the social agency which he contracts to represent. 
This means that he is a carrier of the social concerns which the 
community has embodied in the agency. His concerns are twofold: 
that society and the partial function of it which is institutionalized 
in his agency be conducive by their nature and operation to the 
welfare of the individual; and, at the same time, that the individual 
be enabled to find and express his self-realization within the stand- 
ards and values which society holds to be good. 

All this has important implications for our practice and is most 
pertinent to the questions of our special identity and purposes. 
First, the social caseworker is not an independent therapist who has 
been given office space by an agency. Now, I have never heard any- 
one assert that he is. But, one often hears practice discussed in such 
terms as to lead one to believe that worker and client constitute 
a unit in themselves, housed by the agency, working with vaguely 
defined “needs” toward some remotely seen goal of ‘‘adjustment.” 
The social caseworker can never properly take this anonymous role. 
The focus of his concern and work with the client is determined 
in large part by the function of his agency; the record he keeps of 
his work with the client is an agency record; if, for some reason, he 
himself cannot go on with his client the agency is prepared to con- 
tinue its service through another worker; many of the things the 
caseworker can or cannot do and some of the ways in which he can 
or cannot operate are determined by the agency’s policies; and the 
goal toward which he and his client work, whether it be within 
ready or remote realization, is a goal which is considered to be, at 
the least, socially acceptable, at the best, socially desirable. 

Now we face a second consideration which the “social” com- 
ponent of the social agency places before us. Since we have con- 
tracted to represent society’s concern to help persons who are ex- 
periencing some maladaptation or obstacle in their social living 
we are carriers of social values and social standards. In the light of 
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this, our commonly held conceptions of the social caseworker’s 
being “neutral” and “nonjudgmental,” and of the client’s “right 
to self determination,” need careful thought. The fact is that as 
social caseworkers we are not neutral. We are for some things and 
we are against others. We constantly “judge,” whether consciously 
or unconsciously, the actions, behavior, decisions, feelings, thoughts, 
of the person with whom we work. We judge, not in the sense of 
censoring or condemning him, but in the sense of estimating and 
concluding whether what he is and does is or is not socially accept- 
able or desirable. “Acceptable” or “desirable” by what standards? 
Obviously, the client and his behavior will be judged either by the 
worker’s own personal standards and values or by the prevailing 
standards and values which society sets up the social agency to 
maintain or to further. In the first instance our client would be 
subject to the personal standards and prejudices of an individual 
worker, of which the worker may not even be conscious. In the 
second instance he and his behavior would be gauged consciously 
against that which society and its social agency hold to be conducive 
to the individual’s and the group’s welfare.? 

There is a surge of discomfort among many social caseworkers 
as one says this. It rises from several sources: we have a burning 
conviction that the rights of the individual must vigilantly be 
guarded and that he must not be subject to any impositions of 
what he must do and how he must do it; and not infrequently we 
see our client victimized by the very society which holds him ac- 
countable and therefore we think we must come between to protect 
him against its depredations. But the reality is that we cannot pit 
a man against his society nor lead him to isolation from it, because 
he is a societal creature. He knows himself only in his likeness to, 
and difference from, other members of his society, and his own 
conception of adjustment, like ours, is based on what is considered 
“normal” or held to be “good” by at least one of the social group- 
ings of which he is a member. 

This deserves far more elaboration than can be given here; for, as 


2 This has been well discussed by Grace L. Coyle in “New Insights Available to the 
Social Worker from the Social Sciences,” Social Service Review, XXVI (September, 
1952), 289-304; Sol W. Ginsburg, M.D., “The impact of the Social Worker’s Cultural 
Structure on Social Therapy,” Social Casework, XXXII (October, 1951), 319-25. 
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social scientists have made clear, social groupings within society 
are both varied and in constant flux and change.* Nevertheless, 
concerning the basic forms of human relationships and behavior 
there is a considerable unanimity of opinion as to what is normal 
and abnormal, good and bad, acceptable or unacceptable. That 
babies should be born within an established marriage; that chil- 
dren should go to school; that husbands and wives should live hap- 
pily together; that parents should give their children certain con- 
ditions of nurture and care; that people should cooperate with one 
another and respect one another’s rights; that adults should carry 
certain responsibilities—these are but a few illustrations of the 
commonly accepted “‘oughts” and “‘shoulds” of individual behavior 
which our society attempts to institutionalize in its social welfare 
agencies. And it is as a representative of these that the worker meets 
his client. Let us be sure that the social caseworker will work with 
his client in such ways as to understand, relate to, and use differen- 
tially each client’s individual motives, desires, and capacities. That 
is to say, the casework method by definition is an individualized 
method, and the goals, too, are individualized in terms of what each 
client wants and how far he is able to go. But both will be contained 
within the social purposes of the agency. 

For example: The family agency represents society's wish to pre- 
vent family breakdown and promote sound family life. Immedi- 
ately its caseworkers must be cognizant of what, in the large, is 
“good” and what is “bad” for family living. The mother of two 
children comes to such an agency because she and her husband do 
not get along. As she unburdens herself she speaks of her unhappi- 
ness, her need for “‘self-expression,”’ and confesses that she has been 
“experimenting with other men.” As a person who is knowledge- 
able about human drives and behavior, the social caseworker will 
receive this woman sympathetically and understandingly. Person- 
ally, he may even find this woman’s behavior quite acceptable, or he 
may follow the proverb “tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” 
and see his help, therefore, as that of making this woman feel most 


8 See, for example, W. Allison Davis, “Child Rearing in the Class Structure of Ameri- 
can Society,” in The Family in a Democratic Society (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949), pp. 56-69; and various articles included in Clyde Kluckholm and H. 
Murray, eds., Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture (New York: Knopf, 1953). 
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comfortable within herself. As a professional social caseworker 
representing a family agency, he cannot properly condone or even 
tacitly encourage the way in which this woman is attempting to deal 
with her unhappy marriage. He is, it seems to me, charged with 
bringing the husband and children into her considerations, and 
with placing in the center of her and the agency’s concern the fate 
of her family and its individual members. The way in which the 
caseworker will do this will rise not out of his feeling either that 
“she ought to be ashamed” or that ‘‘she has a right to do what she 
wants to do” but rather out of his twofold recognition: first, that 
he represents society’s concern to promote sound family life if, in 
the particular instance, it can be achieved; and secondly, that the 
client herself says that part of her is strongly allied with that same 
concern, else she would not have come to the social agency with her 
problem. One further point lest this sound formidable: Society not 
only “demands”; it also “allows.” It not only “requires”; it also 
“permits.” Many persons who come to the social agency find in its 
realistic interpretation of society’s standards the freedom to be and 
to do what, before, they feared and could not allow themselves. 
If the social caseworker as a representative of the social agency 
cannot be truly neutral, does the client truly have the right to self- 
determination? We know that all our rights are limited by certain 
responsibilities to the rights of others. Within these limits, we 
struggle to realize ourselves and to assert what we want to do or be. 
Any valid and free choice of what we want to determine for our- 
selves rests upon our clear understanding of what the consequences 
of that choice are likely to be. The consequences we seek are those 
which will give us greater rather than lesser satisfaction. What will 
give us greater satisfactions in the long run are such actions as will 
not run afoul of what is acceptable by the people with whom and 
through whom we live. As social caseworkers we must recognize, 
therefore, that our working policy is not one of laissez faire; it is 
rather one of purposeful planning. We work to help our client 
make free and conscious and considered choices. We actually in- 
fluence his choices because by our questions, by the considerations 
4 For another angle of this discussion of self-determination see, Helen Harris Perl- 


man, “The Caseworker’s Use of Collateral Information,” in The Social Welfare Forum, 
1951 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951), pp. 190-205. 
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we place before him, by our examination together with him of his 
feelings and impulses and their relation implicit or explicit to social 
expectations, we attempt to affect his decision to act in ways that are 
compatible with society's standards and values. The client remains 
self-determining, free to choose the way he will go. His choice, how- 
ever, may well be affected by the caseworker’s holding him to care- 
ful considerations of his immediate drives and wishes in relation to 
social expectations and the adjustment he seeks, which is adjust- 
ment in his society. 

Perhaps this pervasive influence of the “social” consideration 
has marked our major difference from other forms of helping or 
therapy. Certainly every social caseworker must stand for what his 
agency and his profession stand for—the welfare of the individual 
in its indivisibility from the welfare of the group. He stands for 
this, not self-righteously, or pontifically, or authoritatively, but in 
humble recognition that most human beings find and fulfill them- 
selves as they find themselves in consonance with their society. 
Most human beings find themselves only as they relate to other 
selves, and they fulfill themselves as acceptance and recognition are 
given them by the significant “others” in their society. 

A second grouping of social components consists of those which 
relate to the nature of the problems with which we deal—their 
social location, their socia! dynamics, and social means to their reso- 
lution. 

The problem which a client brings to a social agency is perceived 
by him to be a problem in his social adjustment. It may be caused 
by a breakdown of normal sources of social sustenance, or it may 
be caused by the malfunctioning of the person himself; but in 
either case, the client sees and feels his problem in terms of social 
maladjustment because it makes itself known to him as he plays 
out his social roles and engages in his social tasks. Even when, as 
a disturbed personality, he is at the very heart of his problem he 
rarely comes to the social agency saying, ‘I, myself, need help.’ He 
says, rather, “I need help in relation to my unhappy marriage, my 
bad child, my mother’s interferences, my schoolwork.” He seeks a 
social agency because he assumes that it will relate to his social diffi- 
culty, to remove it or provide him with some way of coping with it. 
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When other persons—laymen, teachers, doctors, psychiatrists—re- 
fer clients to social agencies they think of this source of help not 
because they perceive that the person is “sick” or “desperate” or 
“bad,” but because they perceive him in a social situation to which 
those feelings and actions are related. And in the final appraisal 
as to whether or not the client has been helped, neither the client 
nor the worker nor the referral source ask whether all hazards to 
adjustment have been removed, or whether all emotional conflicts 
have been ironed out. The appraisal is rather in terms of whether 
the client’s ability to carry his social roles and his normal life func- 
tions has been reasonably restored or bettered. This says, then, that 
as the client and the community view it, and indeed as the average 
social agency undertakes to deal with it, the person in interaction 
with some problematic aspect of his social reality is the focus of the 
social caseworker’s concerns. 

Within this center of our concern the casework practitioner has 
tended in recent years to be more understanding of the dynamics 
of the client’s personality than of the dynamics of the social reality. 
While we have given recognition to the social realities of the client's 
past as molders of his feelings and character, we have not given 
equal recognition to the impact upon his personality of our client’s 
experiences today. If we accept that the person has been molded 
by all his yesterdays, then it must follow that today’s experience 
of satisfaction or frustration, of mastery or failure, will affect what 
he will become tomorrow. To put it another way, the meaningful 
experiences the client encounters in his social living today will be 
a part of his psychic experience tomorrow. It has long been a by- 
word among us that our client’s problem is always psychosocial. 
Sometimes I have thought we should turn that idea about and speak 
of our client’s problems as “‘sociopsychic.” The social components 
in all our lives are powerful factors in creating and affecting our 
emotions and attitudes, and we cannot truly understand our clients 
as persons except as we see them in their social context and have 
some sense of the significance of that context. 

I think of the situation of a mother receiving help from Aid to 
Dependent Children who seemed troubled, but rather vaguely so, 
about the mischievous school behavior of her ten-year-old son. Her 
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caseworker and the visiting teacher had several times discussed 
Billy with her, but her reaction was chiefly one of defense of the 
child and attempts to ward off knowing about the problem. “An 
irresponsible mother,” said the school. ‘‘An inadequate mother,” 
said the caseworker, more charitably. The social situation was this: 
The mother had been widowed seven months before and had just 
come home from giving birth to her fifth child. She lived, with her 
five little boys, in two rooms, on an ADC budget. The social case- 
worker knew these facts. But, like many of us, she was more prone 
to view the client from the inside out than from the outside in, in- 
clined to place the problem in the mother’s inadequacy of emo- 
tional response rather than upon the social situation which affected 
the mother’s emotions and therefore her functioning. How could 
this mother respond vitally? Exhausted by childbirth, and perhaps 
by mourning her husband, she had to deal with the everyday busi- 
ness of feeding five mouths on a minimal budget, of worrying about 
torn pants and torn shoes, of washing endless diapers, overalls, and 
shirts, of keeping in order two small rooms that served at once for 
cooking, eating, sleeping, playing. How, indeed, could the woman 
find the energy to grapple with Billy’s problem? Her defensive, shal- 
low emotional reaction could only be truly understood as it was 
seen to be the result of a social situation which denied her, so to 
speak, the luxury of feeling. And it would be only as some of those 
social factors were removed or modified that the psychic and physi- 
cal energy which self-mobilization calls for could be hers to use. 

I dare say this is not an isolated instance. Within the case loads 
of social agencies across the country are men, women, and especially 
children—those numberless children who are known only on a 
record’s face sheet by name and age—whose social experiences are 
subtly but surely shaping their personalities. These experiences are 
not necessarily traumatic. They may never be recounted to a psy- 
chiatrist as dramatic episodes in the life history to furnish the key to 
the distortion or closure in some aspect of the personality’s devel- 
opment. They consist, rather, these social factors which mold per- 
sonality, of the humdrum events with which the social caseworker is 
so familiar as sometimes to underestimate them. They consist of 
the relentless squeeze of poverty, of jobs that hold no present satis- 
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factions or future hopes, of the want of meaningful connections 
with other persons, of days spent at school that seem useless, of 
homes that are only rooms and ugly rooms at that, of neighborhoods 
that breed the diseases of self-contempt and therefore contempt 
of others. All these social situations have emotional meaning. They 
thwart, depreciate, and corrode the human spirit, and the person- 
alities which experience them will bear their marks. But, happily, 
the reverse is also true. As social stress is alleviated, as material needs 
are adequately met, as provisions are made for obtaining satisfac- 
tions that give the personality some lift and stretch, then the vicious 
circle of despair may give way to a benign circle of renewed energy 
and realistic hope. It is this response of the human personality to 
such changes in his social living as give him reason to hope, to 
aspire, and to have some present satisfactions that validates the 
existence of the social agency and the social caseworker. So skilled 
help in social casework must have as its basis a full understanding of 
the inseparable interaction of the living personality and its condi- 
tions of living. 

There is much that caseworkers know about the social aspects of 
people’s experiences which make them feel and act as they do. We 
need to name and formulate that knowledge more fully. We need 
to affirm it and utilize it as our special contribution in our collabora- 
tive work with other professions. But there is much yet to be known 
or to be lifted out from the individual instance and generalized 
about the social dynamics in the functioning of individuals. For 
example, we have long spoken of the family as an organic social 
unit, yet in our practice we have only begun to take account of the 
dynamic interplay between one family member and another, and 
of the shifting roles and operations which may take place within 
this group. Again, we have tended to view our client in his problem- 
atic social role and have overlooked the fact that he, like all of us, 
may carry several other roles in his living from which he may derive 
strength or suffer devitalization. Again, we have been more intent 
and astute in uncovering people’s “basic motivations” than in 
recognizing that the social behavior and the channels through 
which those motives are expressed are both the test and the means 
of adaptation. And so on. Before us lies a rapidly integrating field 
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of social knowledge being developed by today’s social scientists who, 
like social caseworkers, are organizing and bringing together their 
social and psychological knowledges. Already many of their writ- 
ings offer much stimulus to the caseworker’s thought and use.° 

We have in our practice a time-honored way by which we have at- 
tempted to affect our clients’ social situations but, for a number of 
reasons, it seems to have lost prestige with us. “Environmental 
manipulation” is its old-fashioned and perhaps rather repugnant 
name, but even though it has been renamed “social therapy” and 
“environmental modification” * it is often treated as something 
less significant or perhaps less requiring of skill than the one-to-one 
communication between a caseworker and his client. Because en- 
vironmental modification is one of the distinctive forms of help- 
ing that social casework uses and is a form indigenous to social work 
it deserves some discussion here. 

To modify a client’s social situation is in no sense a matter of 
“arranging” or “fixing” things. It is almost always a matter of in- 
fluencing the feelings, attitudes, and behavior of people. It involves, 
therefore, all the caseworker’s knowledge and skill. It is the activi- 
ties, functions, and behavioral responses of people which, in the 
composite, form our social environment. Changes in this social en- 
vironment consist of readjustment of living conditions, supplemen- 
tation of inadequate resources, removal of persons from certain 
conditions of living, substitution of one for another kind of physi- 
cal or psychological situation, and so on. Not only is the client, in 
whose interest the change is being made, involved but almost al- 
ways there are involved those persons who are to be the instruments 
or the personalizations of the change. Placement of a child or of an 
aged person in an institution, the provision of recreational oppor- 
tunities to an adolescent, the arrangements for a man’s surgery, the 

5 See, for example: Coyle, op. cit.; Kluckholm and Murray, op. cit.; Otto Pollak et 
al., Social Sciences and Psychotherapy for Children (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1952); David Reisman et al., “The Lonely Crowd” (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950). 

6 See Lucille Austin, “Trends in Differential Treatment in Social Casework,” in Cora 
Kasius, ed., Principles and Techniques of Social Casework (New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1950), pp. 324-38, and Florence Hollis, “The Techniques of 


Casework,” ibid., pp. 412-26; see also Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case- 
work, 
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readjustment of a child’s school program, the staying of an eviction 
notice—each of these is an example of the caseworker’s efforts to 
effect some “environmental modification” for his client. Each re- 
quires that the caseworker help the client to want to take his part 
in that change. Each requires, too, that the caseworker engage and 
favorably influence in the client’s interests all those persons who 
will constitute the living part of the change. The child will know 
his new home through the new parental figures; the patient will 
respond to medical care in relation to the way the nurses and doc- 
tors act toward him; the child will fail or succeed in school in rela- 
tion to the teacher’s attitudes toward him; the adolescent will make 
use of the recreation group in relation to the group leader’s under- 
standing of his needs and peculiarities. It is the responses of these 
persons to the caseworker’s attempt to influence their attitudes or 
actions which will result in the client’s ability to use the new or 
changed situation. 

All this says that the social caseworker, in order to modify the 
client’s environment, must be engaged with the personalities which 
represent the environment. He will inform them, relate to their 
feelings and attitudes, discuss with them, interpret to them, advise 
them, support and accredit them—in brief, he will put to use all his 
understanding of people and their interrelationships and all the 
skills by which he tries to set change in motion. Perhaps as we take 
fuller cognizance of what environmental modification involves in 
terms of effecting person-to-person and person-to-group adjust- 
ments, and in terms of the import of these to the client’s ability to 
achieve and sustain his social equilibrium, we will accord this 
means its rightful place as one of social casework’s most valued com- 
ponents. 

I have held my discussion rigorously to those social components 
in the daily practice of social casework. Partly this has been neces- 
sary because of the realistic limits of this paper, and partly, too, be- 
cause it salves our social consciences too cheaply to give just a nod 
to the existence of those social problems which affect the lives of 
our clients but with which, on our daily jobs, we cannot directly 
cope. But one word must be said. There is evidence that there is 
receding concern with individual social welfare and a narrowing 
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implementation of those programs by which people's social welfare 
is protected and promoted. Because the powers that affect social 
problems and programs often seem very big or very remote, we may 
tend to obliterate them from our minds and to insulate ourselves in 
individual interviews with our clients. And yet, no one should 
know better than social caseworkers the effect of economic stress, 
social censure, and restrictions or infringements of personal rights 
upon the physical, psychological, and social growth of people. We 
know something of the whole of social needs in the intimate living 
experience with them in our case-by-case practice. For this reason 
and for the reason that as social caseworkers we are social workers, 
we carry the obligation to speak out for the maintenance and pro- 
motion of people’s social welfare. Our single voices are small, it is 
true, but we have something to say. Only as we say it, together with 
other social workers and other socially concerned persons and 
groups—for we are not alone in these concerns—will we be living 
up to the basic social component in social casework: the conviction 
that society must be for man if man is to be for his society. 

I have tried to identify among the manifold components of the 
knowledge and processes of social casework those which character- 
ize this form of help as “‘social.” I suggest that the social philosophy 
which underlies casework, the social auspice which sponsors it, the 
social aims it preserves, and the social focus it maintains give it its 
special character. Our modes of functioning and our developing 
body of knowledge must take their substance and form from con- 
sideration of these components. It is not our methodology but the 
constructive, organized social purposes for which our methods are 
used which identify us both to ourselves and to others as casework- 
ers and as social workers too. 


The Interdependency of the 
Professions in Helping People 


By ELEANOR COCKERILL 


The FLYLEAF OF MARY RICHMOND'S Social Diagnosis 
presents a provocative quotation from the writings of Hans Gross, 
a lawyer, which might well be read by each one of us at least once 
a day as a reminder of the interdependent relationship we hold 
with other professional groups who, like ourselves, are seeking to 
acquire increased understanding of man and his society and to 
promote the welfare of both: “Only the sham knows everything: 
the trained man understands how little the mind of any individual 
may grasp and how many must cooperate in order to explain the 
simplest thing.” ? 

In other words, the more actual knowledge we possess about man 
and his environment, the less apt we are to feel competent to en- 
compass the whole or to operate independently. In a different sense, 
the ‘‘sham”’ is a person who behaves as though he had some choice 
about his mutually dependent relationship with others who deal 
with human problems. There is, however, no actual choice since 
denial of this interdependent relationship has to be purchased at 
the cost of a distorted view of man and his problems. The human 
organism is a physiological, psychological, and social being and its 
totality is the product of the interaction of all three facets of be- 
havior. The individual, moreover, “cannot live alone nor achieve 
fulfillment except in interrelated living. Man and his society, there- 
fore, constitute an organic whole in which the welfare of each is 
dependent on the other.” * Aspects of man or of society may be 


1 Mary Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1917), fly- 
leaf, quoting from Hans Gross, Criminal Investigation; tr. Adam and Adam (Madras, 
1906). 

2 Eleanor Cockerill et al., A Conceptual Framework for Social Casework (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952), 2. 
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selected for investigative purposes at any given time, but this is an 
artificial device utilized by man in order to study material. The 
process of “understanding, however, is not complete until the sepa- 
rate parts have been reintegrated.” * Furthermore, special needs or 
problems of man and his society may be isolated for purposes of 
instituting specialized kinds of corrective or remedial action de- 
veloped by different groups of experts. This division of labor and 
differentiation of professional function is another necessary device 
to provide the range of services required to meet human needs and 
to insure their expertness. The effectiveness of any partialized form 
of remedial action, however, rests ultimately upon comprehension 
of the full context of the problem, delineation of over-all objectives, 
recognition of the full range of approaches required for reaching 
these, and the integration of each approach with the total problem- 
solving operation. This imperative stems from the organic whole- 
ness of human and social problems and must be obeyed if problem- 
solving objectives are to be fully realized. 

Since human and social problems are organic in nature, they pay 
no attention to professional boundaries. 


Although the specific roles and functions of various professions and 
disciplines may have an apparent clarity when viewed separately, there 
is considerable evidence that the boundaries and something more than 
the boundaries become fuzzy when an attempt is made to work together 
on a common problem. A partial, but only a partial explanation of the 
fuzziness is that it is probably inherent in the multi-discipline approach 
that roles become modified in the process. The remainder and much 
the larger part of the explanation is that clarity is more apparent than 
real.* 


The challenge to professions as a whole and to their members, then, 
becomes that of learning how to work together in such a way as to 
be able to bring to bear upon the solution of the problems of the 
individual and of society, without distorting their unitary nature, 
the fruits of segmental investigation and the expertness which ac- 
crues from specialized functions and the accumulated experience 
of dealing with specific problems. 


8 Ibid. 

Rosa Marin, “The Relationship of Research to Social Work Practice in the 
Medical and Psychiatric Setting,” in Proceedings of the Institute on Social Work 
Practice in the Medical and Psychiatric Setting, 1951 (School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1951), p. 121. 
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Although professional boundaries are frequently lowered, if not 
erased, in the attack upon pressing human and social problems 
there are certain very real difficulties associated with interprofes- 
sional and interdisciplinary endeavor which must be recognized. 
Dr. Henry Brosin, eminent psychiatrist and medical educator, has 
urged everyone in an interdisciplinary program to work conscien- 
tiously at the “problem of the observer” and to examine, as sys- 
tematically as possible, the emotional roots of his prejudices no 
matter how well rationalized they may be. Interdisciplinary learn- 
ing, Dr. Brosin points out, “often means the sacrifice of ones own 
certainties and the willingness to expose ones cherished views to 
critical inspection.” ° 

“It is possible,” declared John Dewey, “to expedite the develop- 
ment of the vital sources of religion and art that are yet to be.’’ The 
immediate task of the professions would seem to be that of expedit- 
ing the further development and utilization of those vital sources 
which will eventuate in a kind of professional competence in help- 
ing people which is yet to be. The ideals and practices embodied in 
the concept of democracy afford the best way we know to accom- 
plish this objective since they describe the method by which we can 
give all sides a fair hearing and thus utilize the specialized knowl- 
edge and skills of all individuals and groups who share the common 
purpose of furthering the welfare of mankind. 

An inquiry into the essential nature and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of a profession affords considerable evidence that it is realis- 
tic to assume that within all true professions there exists potential 
capacity to respond to social and scientific change, although the 
attainment of this capacity is clearly related to the stage of maturity 
achieved by the individual profession. Ralph Tyler identifies two 
essential characteristics of a true profession. The first is the exist- 
ence of a recognized code of ethics which commits the profession 
to certain social values above the selfish ones of income, power, and 
prestige and expects the individual member seriously to dedicate 
himself to these higher values. The second distinguishing feature 
is the basing of its techniques of operation upon principles rather 
than rule of thumb procedures or simple routine skills. Tyler 
asserts that as a profession “becomes more mature it recognizes that 


5 Henry Brosin, “Interdisciplinary Studies in the Medical School,” ibid., p. 69. 
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the principles used in the profession must be viewed in an increas- 
ingly larger context and that correspondingly the science needed 
by the profession must be continually extended to more basic 
content rather than restricted only to the obvious applied sci- 
ence.” ¢ 

In a stirring address delivered before the New York State Con- 
ference on Social Work in 1946, the late Eduard C. Lindemann 
proposed a number of criteria for measuring the maturity of a pro- 
fession: the capacity to absorb relevant data and devices from ever 
widening and varied sources so long as these assimilations do not 
lead to confusion with respect to the major hypothesis; adaptabil- 
ity to differing auspices and controls without loss of methodological 
integrity; capacity to adapt to the dynamics of the society in which 
it operates; and, finally, the ability to merge the content which de- 
rives from empirical sources (experience) with that which comes 
from science (theoretical) into a modifying stream of applicable 
knowledge.’ 

Growth of a profession, in other words, results from an orderly 
process of dealing with a series of developmental tasks each of 
which must be achieved if the profession is to deal with subsequent 
developmental tasks effectively. In the early stages of a profession, 
the task of differentiation is primary and central. Several of the 
older professions were reasonably successful in coming to grips 
early with this requirement of defining their essential functions 
and the particular segment of human experience to which they 
were primarily related. Social work, on the other hand, failed to 
address itself vigorously to this task until recently when progress 
along a number of fronts has been impeded because we have 
evolved no truly informative definition of social work. This failure 
undoubtedly influences the security with which social work is able 
to participate in interdisciplinary endeavor and also limits its abil- 
ity to proceed with some of the further steps required for the growth 
of the profession. 

Dorothy Lee’s discussion of the cultural implications of delimita- 


6 Ralph Tyler, “Distinctive Characteristics of Education for the Professions,” Social 
Work Journal, XXIII (April, 1952), 56. 

7 Eduard C. Lindeman, “Social Case Work Matures in a Confused World,” in New 
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tion emphasizes the values of definition. Referring to our culture, 
Dr. Lee points out: 


We need definition for knowledge, and we value it as security. We judge 
intelligence by ability to define and to delimit. We consider clear defini- 
tion essential in dealing with any situation; otherwise we cannot “grasp 
it.” An object, a thought, a situation, a project, must have a limiting line 
around it to differentiate what it is from what it is not, to show us 
where it ends and something else begins; otherwise we cannot act, we 
are immobilized. Besides, a vague situation makes us feel uncomfortable 
and insecure: “We don’t know where we are.” ® 


It is essential to recognize that differentiation should not eventu- 
ate in habits of noncooperation which lead to separation and di- 
vorce. In fact, one of the primary purposes of definition is to facili- 
tate communication between professions. 

A second developmental task emphasizes the interdependent re- 
lationship of the professions with the sciences which underlie their 
practice. We are told that as a profession moves toward maturity, 
the science needed by the profession must be continually extended 
and relevant data and devices must be absorbed. This task is related 
to the broader one of merging the content which derives from em- 
pirical sources with that which comes from science and is vital for 
the growth of social work as a profession. It is important to note 
that during recent years there has been increasing emphasis upon 
the necessity for this theoretical base because it is recognized that 
“all professional practice must proceed from a set of clear principles 
and concepts about human beings and their needs which are con- 
sciously held, teachable as such and which constitute the logical 
justification for the practice.” * A further consideration is that par- 
ticipation in interprofessional or interdisciplinary collaboration 
is, in many respects, dependent upon the possession of a systema- 
tized body of professional theory and the capacity to deal with con- 
cepts and generalizations. 

How, then, do the basic and derived behavioral sciences influence 
the movement of a profession toward the establishment of a body 
of tested and useful theory and how are these sciences influenced by 
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this relationship? This reciprocal relationship is vividly illustrated 
in the revolutionary changes which occurred both in medicine and 
in the biological sciences when those sciences were brought into 
the medical school. Although introduced initially for the purpose 
of making medicine more scientific, the sterile biological sciences 
themselves moved ahead more rapidly when this relationship came 
into being. “When we consider the way in which other fields of 
practice have been able to contribute in quite fundamental ways 
to the sciences to which they are related, we can see the importance 
of not overlooking this possibility in the field of social work,” *° 
declares French in his recent report on the Michigan Reconnais- 
sance Study. Basically, the contribution of the sciences to the vari- 
ous professions concerned with helping people would appear to be 
that of affording a more complete level of analyzing problems, 
through minimization of what Robert Merton terms “overlooked 
variables,” and of affording a broader base for identifying various 
approaches to the solution of these problems. 

Pollak has noted that lack of necessary conceptual equipment 
may lead to the failure of the social worker to take certain im- 
portant factors into account in the consideration of a professional 
problem since ‘phenomena for which technological terminology 
is not available to the practitioner tend to remain unconsidered.” ” 
He thus concludes that enlargement of his conceptual base in- 
creases the “perceptual equipment” of the practitioner. Grace 
Coyle has identified a number of useful concepts drawn from the 
field of cultural anthropology which illuminate professional social 
work problems.*? 

French urges social work to state its problems and principles in 
terms which can be related to the thinking being done in the social 
sciences so that we can obtain more reliable access to the knowledge 
of other professions working in the field of human relations. He 
comments upon the increasing interest in such fields as education, 
industrial management, and counseling in this activity and points 


10 David G. French, An Approach to Measuring Results in Social Work (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 85. 

11 Otto Pollak, “Relationships between Social Science and Child Guidance Practice,” 
American Sociological Review, XVI (February, 1951), 63. 
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Social Sciences,” Social Service Review, XXVI (September, 1952), 289-304. 
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out that as we become involved in a similar process we will become 
related to the work that is going on in a much broader field of prac- 
tice in human relations." 

In the maturation process of any profession it is essential to avoid 
the danger of premature crystallization which is inevitable if the 
profession becomes so engrossed in refining its current practices 
and strengthening its current institutions as to fail to take into ac- 
count totally new approaches to its characteristic problems. French 
points out that research in social work must have not only freedom 
but also the responsibility for examining problems from every 
relevant perspective in order that various approaches may emerge. 

There is yet another task which deserves emphasis and that is 
the development of social responsibility and the capacity of the 
profession to respond to the dynamics of the society in which it 
operates. ‘‘Competence to assume this responsibility and to respond 
to the dynamics of surrounding societies must rest not on emotion 
or intuition alone but on a solid foundation of knowledge about 
that society which is to be effected.” ** The social sciences would 
seem to be one important source of that knowledge. 

The major obligation of all the professions in an age of specializa- 
tion and diversified expertness is that of refining further the ways 
of working together so that their efforts to help people will always 
be attuned to the unitary nature of man and his problems. Essen- 
tial to the achievement of this objective is the commitment to the 
principle of the organic wholeness of human and social problems on 
the part of professions as a whole and on the part of individual 
members of these professions at all operating levels. If this commit- 
ment is firmly established it will be recognized that although the 
ultimate goal is not always attainable, it must always be the cri- 
terion against which we evaluate our professional service. We shall 
need to employ numerous approaches in order to achieve solution 
of the problems which hamper the integration of diversified bodies 
of knowledge and diversified kinds of specialized expertness. A new 
kind of specialist is emerging—the person who, by virtue of the 
nature of his education and experience, is able to integrate within 
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his own problem-solving efforts diversified approaches and to share 
the outcome with others. However, specialists will always necessar- 
ily be limited in number, and we shall have to depend primarily 
upon the cooperative effort of many persons. 

It is essential to recognize that teamwork is something which is 
created and that responsibility for its operations and outcomes 
must be shared by every participant. Says Ruth Hubbard: 


To be part of a team means that one must be extremely well prepared 
in his own field, that he must see himself in relation to the contribution 
of others, that he must sense constantly the changing needs of the indi- 
viduals whom he and the group are serving, that he must accept the 
corresponding changes in his contribution and the contributions of 
other team members to these needs, that he must have the courage to 
say what he can do and why he feels that he can do that thing better 
than another, that he must have the grace to give up what he likes to 
do if another can do it better. It means further that he must learn to 
do things which do not come easily if they can best be done by him for 
the good of all. It means the will to pull with others and the integrity 
to withdraw from those parts of an undertaking which are not his. It 
means the enduring belief that together we can do things which none of 
us individually could do alone, and that the togetherness makes possible 
a concept of the job which is greater than the sum of the individual 
parts.** 


Several of the personal and professional capacities and attributes 
identified by Hubbard as essential for participation in the creation 
of teamwork merit elaboration. The first of these is that “one must 
be extremely well prepared in his own field.” This preparation 
should be of a fundamental nature in terms of systematized know!- 
edge of the concepts and principles comprising the theoretical base 
of the field so that they can be communicated clearly to others and 
in terms of ability to perform well the functions characteristic of 
the field. The second is that the practitioner must be able to see 
himself in relation to the contribution of others. This implies, of 
course, general knowledge of other fields and some capacity to 
think within their conceptual schemes. The professional problem 
should never be viewed solely in relation to what it is possible for a 

15 Ruth Hubbard “The Nurse on the Healing Arts Team,” abstracted from an ad- 
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particular practitioner to do about it. Implied is the assumption 
that the step of defining the problem will lead to the use of other 
resources, if knowledge and skills not possessed by the practitioner 
are required for its solution. Thus, both recognition of these in- 
stances in which a different kind of competence is required and 
knowledge about where that competence is to be found are essen- 
tial. 

The third important requirement is that the changing needs of 
the individuals being served must be sensed constantly. The clues 
for the determination of leadership responsibility are, thus, always 
to be found in the requirements of the problem situation. Leader- 
ship in the team situation, in this sense, is related to authority of 
ideas and competence and must be assumed freely and securely by 
the person or group best able to supply what is needed. Leadership 
responsibility thus cannot be permanently attached to any one per- 
son or group since it must always be responsive to reality considera- 
tions stemming from the nature of the problem at a particular point 
and the source of the competence required for its solution or modi- 
fication. This kind of leadership responsibility should not be con- 
fused with that which stems from delegated administrative and 
over-all responsibility for coordinating and synthesizing the multi- 
ple approaches which may be required in the total problem-solving 
operation. 

Education for cooperative effort would seem to be an important 
objective both of general and of professional education. In the 
Inter-Professions Conference on Education for Professional Re- 
sponsibility it was pointed out by Elliott Smith that “to deal with 
historical problems following the common professional-scholarly 
method gives exercise in weighing evidence and in the process of 
sifting out of a confused mass of events the issues which constitute 
the fundamental problems to be dealt with.” “It thus teaches the 
student important aspects of the general art of problem-solving diffi- 
cult to teach as well in other fields,” declared Dr. Smith: 


Moreover, it makes the student aware of the several sectors which con- 
stitute the full circle of understanding of any problem, social or profes- 
sional. When a student so taught in history, later approaches a problem 
from the angle of law, medicine, economics, or psychology, his work in 
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history will help him to discover what the true problem is and to recog- 
nize that to look at it solely from the angle of one field, in spite of appar- 
ent clarity which results, does not constitute realism but a half-realism 
as unreliable and deceptive as any other half-truth.’* 

George Kelly recognizes the need of training for cooperative 
effort and advances a further useful principle, that of “training for 
professional adjustment to a world of emerging ideas rather than 
to a world of fixed doctrines.” Says Dr. Kelly: “The clinical psy- 
chologist must be trained not merely to occupy a present status of 
professional adjustment through the acquisition of contemporary 
sophistication but he must be ready to relinquish some of the very 
concepts in which he is being trained and to embrace new ideas as 
they emerge.” *” 

After an extensive review of the objectives of educational pro- 
grams of a number of the professions essential for the practice of 
these professions, the dean of a school of social work declared that 
“the traditional subject-by-subject matter, single discipline ap- 
proach to education for living, education for earning and education 
for professional responsibility is on the way out so far, at least, as 
curriculum organization is concerned.” He added that this “must 
be replaced by an interdisciplinary approach in general education, 
graduate education and professional education.” “I believe,” de- 
clared this social work educator, “a revolution in the organization 
of teaching content, media, method and man-power is already upon 
us, whether we like it or not. The extent of common objectives, 
problems, method and philosophy in professional education con- 
stitutes the handwriting on the walls of institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” * 

In a more fundamental sense, the many-faceted and interacting 
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problems and needs of mankind constitute the handwriting on the 
wall and are the source of the interdependence of the professions at 
all levels of operation—practice, research, and education. This im- 
perative, which we are now beginning to recognize more fully, has 
been clear and insistent from the beginning, but ability to relate to 
it and to engage in the necessary cooperative effort can be acquired 
only through an evolutionary process. We have actually had very 
little time in which to develop capacity for cooperative effort, a 
fact which is often overlooked. 


Psychiatry and Social Work in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Psychiatric Patients 


By THAIS MORRIS and IAN STEVENSON, m.. 


Tre RESPONSIBILITY OF SOCIAL WORKERS to the persons 
they serve does not end with help in providing basic necessities. 
This responsibility should also include increasing the opportuni- 
ties for these persons to live more productively. In large-scale social 
work programs particularly, social workers must constantly search 
for ways of helping people to find gratifying, constructive, and re- 
munerative activities. 

Social workers in public assistance and family agencies, as well 
as those in hospitals and clinics, have frequently felt discouraged 
by the many patients who have multiple physical complaints with- 
out real physical disability for work. The physical health of these 
patients does not prevent employment, yet they maintain a hope- 
less attitude toward returning to work. With recent advances in 
psychiatric therapy, increasing numbers of such patients can be 
made potentially employable. Apart from the economic advantages, 
vocational rehabilitation frequently completes and fortifies the 
recovery from illness. Too frequently, however, continuous idle- 
ness and unemployment, with the inevitable accompanying loss of 
self-esteem, delay final recovery. Such a loss of self-esteem increases 
the tendency to cling to residual symptoms of the illness. Continu- 
ous symptoms block employment and so prolong the lowered self- 
esteem in a vicious circle. The authors—a social worker and a psy- 
chiatrist—therefore undertook a direct approach in the vocational 
rehabilitation of a group of chronically unemployed psychiatric 
patients instead of attempting further psychotherapy along tradi- 
tional lines. 
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The twenty-five subjects of this study were all patients of the 
wards and clinics of the Louisiana State University Psychiatric 
Service at Charity Hospital, New Orleans. Medical care in this in- 
stitution is free, and available only to persons of the lower income 
bracket. There were approximately equal proportions of men and 
women, of white and Negro patients. The average age of the pa- 
tients was forty years. Twenty-three of the patients had completed 
less than elementary school education. Only six had received any 
occupational training whatsoever. Nearly every type of emotional 
illness was present in the group, but most of the patients were psy- 
choneurotic. Approximately one third were physically as well as 
emotionally ill, with various disorders including severe diabetes, 
tuberculosis, and heart disease. The patients had been ill for an 
average of two years, and some had been ill for as long as fifteen 
years. They had been unemployed for an average of three years, and 
two had been unemployed for as long as nine and thirteen years 
respectively. Twenty of the patients had been supported during the 
period of illness and unemployment by public assistance, with aver- 
age grants to a family of $54 a month. In all cases, search for em- 
ployment had ceased, and the patients considered themselves per- 
manently and totally disabled. 

The personal histories and social backgrounds were studied for 
factors which might be blocking employment. The social histories 
contained the usual stresses found in other comparable groups of 
psychiatric patients. Nothing seemed specifically related to the oc- 
currence of chronic unemployment. However, certain problems 
occurred so frequently that they deserve special emphasis. For ex- 
ample, excessive dependency was a prominent feature of all the 
patients and was a major obstacle interfering with a return to em- 
ployment. This excessive dependency was usually at the core of the 
illness, and hence the return to work was opposed by the illness 
itself. Another prominent feature in the case histories was the cir- 
cumstances leading to the termination of employment. One third 
had left work after suffering physical injuries as a result of accidents 
on the job. Several more had suffered psychological injury, such 
as demotion or maltreatment by employers. Noteworthy also was 
the lack of skilled training and education. Almost invariably the 
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patients used their deficiencies to rationalize the hopelessness of 
their outlook; and such deficiencies actually did pose a problem. 
Nevertheless, since twenty of the patients returned to work, such 
handicaps were evidently not insuperable. Still another common 
factor was the social isolation of the patients. For the most part they 
were remarkably lacking in desirable backing by their families. 
Several lived alone and had no immediate relatives. Marital con- 
flict, separation, and divorce were frequent. In some instances mem- 
bers of the families had adopted overtly hostile and extremely pessi- 
mistic attitudes toward the patients’ return to work. All these 
circumstances naturally decreased the patients’ motivation for em- 
ployment. 

The approach to the problem of rehabilitation was as follows: 
All the patients were first known to the psychiatrist. All received 
psychotherapy of a supportive type with encouragement to air their 
feelings and the offering of explanations and reassurance. Interpre- 
tation and uncovering techniques were purposefully a minor part 
of the therapy. The subject of work was first broached by the psy- 
chiatrist when he believed the patients to be sufficiently improved. 
The patients usually felt that the doctor was pushing them too fast, 
but the doctor endeavored to persuade them otherwise, pointing 
out how much they had improved and speaking of their assets, in- 
telligence, and capacities, and hence their potential employability. 
As the interviews progressed, the doctor rather deliberately, but 
gently, focused the discussion on the remaining obstacles to work. 

After several interviews in which the topic of employment had 
been discussed, the psychiatrist suggested to the patients a referral 
to the social worker for help with the problem of employment. 
Most patients accepted this opportunity rather greedily, possibly 
because they wanted a chance to discuss this problem with another 
person who, they hoped, would be more understanding than the 
doctor who had proposed a return to work. 

The social worker almost immediately took up the problem of 
job placement as the natural purpose of her discussions with the 
patients. At the same time, she provided adequate opportunity for 
ventilation of the patients’ grievances, including those they might 
have against the first therapist. The social worker thereby became 
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the second therapist. She adopted an entirely supportive role and 
sided with the patients, whenever possible, on all issues except the 
necessity for return to work. In initial interviews the patients usu- 
ally expressed grievances against the many persons (e.g., the doctor, 
the hospital staff, the public welfare workers) who did understand 
that the patients were really sick and that their pains and symptoms 
precluded work. These grievances were usually followed by the 
patients’ mention of areas of life in which they had been adequate, 
such as their good reputations and their former healthy appear- 
ances. The social worker encouraged and exploited such expres- 
sions, giving the patients understanding, support, and respect. 
Toward the matter of work, the social worker, like the doctor, 
adopted a firm, although still sympathetic attitude. Her optimism 
and confidence were expressed throughout the therapy. 

Whenever a patient related environmental problems which in- 
terfered with his return to work, such problems were explored by 
the social worker and appropriate environmental manipulation 
was arranged. Referral to social agencies was made in seven in- 
stances for help with practical aspects of the employment problem. 

Whenever there were hostile or anxious attitudes in a family 
which interfered with a patient’s rehabilitation, and the patient 
wished help with these, the social worker visited or interviewed 
members of the family and elicited their cooperation. In seven of 
the twenty-five cases some type of further help for the family was 
arranged with other workers or agencies. 

The next phase of rehabilitation consisted in a somewhat firmer 
attitude by the psychiatrist with regard to work. In those cases in 
which public assistance seemed to be promoting excessive depend- 
ency and delaying employment and recovery, the psychiatrist noti- 
fied the patient in a firm but gentle manner that she would no 
longer be able to recommend continuance of public assistance after 
a certain period since the patient was now employable. The De- 
partment of Public Welfare was given the new medical recom- 
mendations and consulted about the date of termination of assist- 
ance. A date two or three months ahead was usually agreed upon, 
and the patient was notified by the psychiatrist, the social worker, 
and the public welfare worker. 
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With this development the patients continued with the social 
worker in a somewhat more intense relationship. The social worker 
became more “motherly” and supportive, helped the patients in 
various ways, often surveying job possibilities, or arranging for 
them to obtain necessary articles of clothing or equipment, lack of 
which ostensibly delayed employment. Most of the patients felt 
anxious and fearful about the termination of their source of in- 
come. But as they identified with the greater ego strengths of the 
therapists and received praise from the parental figures (the thera- 
pists), for their efforts to become more active and aggressive, they 
were able to give up some of their passive dependency and compete 
for jobs. 

This combination of authoritative firmness and economic pres- 
sure from one therapist (the psychiatrist), and a supportive, ma- 
ternal attitude on the part of the other therapist (the social worker), 
usually resulted in the patients’ making serious efforts to find em- 
ployment. At this time they often took the initiative and found 
work or accepted jobs which were found for them. 

During the final phase of rehabilitation the social worker in- 
creased the frequency of interviews and made herself readily avail- 
able for telephone calls. In fact, the social worker gradually became 
the principal therapist because the psychiatrist had already indi- 
cated that the patients were well enough to return to work, and 
hence frequent clinic visits were no longer necessary. 

Following a return to work both the psychiatrist and the social 
worker saw the patient and praised him generously for his accom- 
plishments. Further support was then arranged as indicated by the 
patient’s conditions and his desires, and this was usually given by 
the social worker with the psychiatrist available for occasional in- 
terviews or consultations. Only seven of the twenty employed pa- 
tients have desired further support. 

The patients were usually seen once a week at first. Later, as the 
climax of reemployment became imminent, many were seen twice 
a week, once each by the psychiatrist and the social worker with 
supplementary telephone calls. The total number of interviews 
between a decision to focus on the problem of employment and a 
return to work varied from four to thirty with an average of ten. 
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A relatively small number of interviews was required to achieve 
vocational rehabilitation. Frequently, doctors and social workers 
have been reluctant to work with such patients because of the belief 
that the task involves a great deal of time. 

Efforts at job placement also occupied a relatively small amount 
of the social worker’s time. Although she looked for job opportuni- 
ties and often made preliminary inquiries, she was most helpful in 
offering support and guidance in discussing the suitability of differ- 
ent jobs which a patient was considering. Once a patient had 
reached a decision to return to work, he often had the desire and 
initiative to find his own job. Thirteen of the twenty patients who 
returned to work found their own jobs. The State Employment 
Service and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation helped the 
other seven to obtain suitable jobs. 

The types of casework therapy utilized by the social worker were 
two: relationship therapy and environmental therapy. Insight 
therapy as practiced by caseworkers was deliberately not used. Ex- 
ploratory techniques and interpretation were employed sparingly 
and then only in relation to the specific problem of unemployment. 
A departure from this principle when the social worker became 
overly interpretive seemed to delay movement in the direction of 
employment. 

Of the twenty-five cases in which a definite effort at rehabilita- 
tion was made, twenty may be considered successes, for they have 
been employed for periods ranging from four months to three 
years. Sixteen of the successfully rehabilitated patients were receiv- 
ing public assistance during their illness, with average monthly 
grants of $54. Following rehabilitation these same patients made 
an average monthly wage of $132, an improvement of 140 percent 
over their public assistance grants. These sixteen patients together 
had cost the state approximately $10,000 annually. Now they earn 
together about $25,000 annually. Some of this income returns to 
the state as taxes so that the over-all gain to the state is considerably 
greater than the saving of the $10,000 spent on public assistance. 
In addition, the patients have all improved their own standards of 
living and their enjoyment of life. 

Although the economic advantages of rehabilitation are obvious 
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and indeed striking, mention must also be made of the less cal- 
culable but even more significant improvement in the patients’ 
mental states. Clinic interviews and follow-up letters from the pa- 
tients show almost without exception a greatly heightened morale. 
While a few of the patients continue to have symptoms, these are 
less disturbing than they were. Sixteen patients reported having 
no symptoms whatsoever. 

The authors have attempted to isolate the factors which seem 
to have been most influential in bringing about the favorable re- 
sults achieved. As this study progressed certain techniques assumed 
increasing importance and were considered to be essential to success 
in that they were applied to the successful cases and either were not 
used or were misused in the unsuccessful cases. 

One such important technique was the preliminary clarification 
of the patient’s physical condition through thorough physical ex- 
aminations and understanding of symptoms. All physical com- 
plaints were thoroughly explored and dealt with either by careful 
explanation and reassurance or by indicated physical treatment. 
Apart from the intrinsic wisdom of such procedures, the careful 
attention to these matters seemed to heighten the confidence of 
the patients in the therapists and made the later work easier. 

Of importance also was adequate treatment of the initial mental 
illness. However, it is difficult to say what is “adequate” treatment. 
Many patients were still seriously disturbed at the time the subject 
of work was broached, yet were nevertheless rehabilitated. On the 
other hand, two of the failures resulted from overenthusiastic pres- 
sure on the patients to return to work before they had resolved 
their emotional problems sufficiently. 

Perhaps the major technique of this study was deliberate focus- 
ing of the discussions on the topic of employment. Provided this 
was done in a kindly and optimistic way it seemed not to interfere 
with other psychotherapeutic work, but rather to enhance it. When 
the discussion of work evoked anxiety, hostility, or an exacerbation 
of symptoms, these reactions were discussed in the therapy. Hostil- 
ity and resentment sooner or later yielded to a more accepting 
attitude. There was often a considerable improvement in mental 
state before an actual return to work, which was apparently due to 
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the contagious confidence of the therapists in the patients’ abilities. 

Of almost equal importance was the generous support and re- 
assurance given the patients during the period of their return to 
work. Many patients often regressed and showed heightened de- 
pendency during this time. They often requested more frequent 
interviews and telephone calls, and made various demands for 
favors and symbolic gifts from the social worker. In this respect they 
resembled children who show a need for increased support at 
moments of challenge or growth. The social worker, without en- 
couraging these demands, endeavored to meet them whenever pos- 
sible. In offering support and increasing the patients’ self-esteem, 
the worker became the surrogate of the patients’ absent or unhelp- 
ful families. 

In a number of instances the foregoing measures were supple- 
mented by deliberate increase of economic pressure. In sixteen 
cases public assistance was terminated. When the livelihood of 
a whole family is at stake, the termination of economic assistance 
may seem to be a rather drastic step. Done haphazardly it is indeed 
not only drastic but heartless. In this study the step was taken only 
in combination with the other methods of the approach. Such 
planned termination of public assistance was apparently decisive 
in motivating and prompting a return to work by certain patients 
in whom other methods alone had not succeeded. 

Since planned termination of public assistance was found to be 
of decisive significance in motivating a return to work by some of 
the patients, the authors revised their criteria for recommending 
public assistance. In the cases of two patients in whom markedly 
excessive dependency was found, public assistance was not recom- 
mended even on a temporary basis in the belief that this would de- 
lay rehabilitation. Both of these patients were later rehabilitated. 
Despite the favorable influence of terminating public assistance 
in some cases, it is noteworthy that in other instances patients had 
not returned to work even though they had been removed from 
public assistance prior to their contact with the authors. This 
shows that to be effective, such withdrawal must be part of a whole 
program of rehabilitation and not an isolated measure. 

Some mention must also be made of the selection of jobs appro- 
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priate to the patients’ psychological needs. While in general the 
employment problems of these patients transcended particular job 
specifications, often tension was reduced and employment became 
feasible when a job was found which fitted the psychological needs 
of the patient. Such selection of work to suit the personality was 
usually achieved unconsciously by the patients themselves and was 
encouraged rather than thwarted by the therapists. In a number of 
instances ultimate success seemed to hinge on this factor. For ex- 
ample, an anxious, tense Negro woman was made more tense work- 
ing as a night maid in a funeral home, but has remained happy for 
two years as a domestic servant for a very permissive, kindly em- 
ployer. Another patient, a fifty-six-year-old mulatto, who was un- 
employed for thirteen years, could not accept work as a common 
laborer with other Negroes. He has made an excellent work record, 
however, as a janitor in a church where the congregation of well- 
to-do white people praised his efforts and increased his salary from 
$100 to $150 within three months. Importance is also attached to 
the need for the integration of the efforts of all social agencies in- 
terested in the patients and their families. The authors not infre- 
quently found that before a patient could be rehabilitated they had 
to convince workers in other agencies, such as the Department of 
Public Welfare and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, that 
employment was in fact feasible. 

Since all the foregoing measures have been frequently applied 
by other workers to these problems, there remains the possibility 
that some other factor has contributed to the success of this study. 
The authors believe their success may lie chiefly in the continuous 
therapist-patient relationship which they maintained. The patients 
of this study were often provided with the first opportunity ever 
afforded them of talking for an extended series of interviews with 
the same persons. And this talking was not focused solely on early 
life stresses, maladaptive interpersonal behavior, and the other us- 
ual topics of psychotherapeutic interviews. The therapists were just 
as eager to listen to details of current life situations and to help with 
the many practical details of job placement. Moreover, it was made 
clear that the therapists were available and interested in hearing 
from the patients after they had returned to work and were well. 
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The belief of the therapists in the patients’ basic healthiness, their 
confidence in the patients’ abilities to succeed, and their enthusiasm 
and optimism about the rehabilitation plan were conveyed to the 
patients and helped them believe more in themselves. It was fre- 
quently possible to see a gradual modification in a patient’s attitude 
toward himself. He abandoned thinking of himself as a sick, help- 
less, and unemployable patient and came to feel that he was a re- 
sponsible citizen who had come for specialized help with a particu- 
lar problem. 

The continuing support and encouragement, together with the 
steady focus on practical obstacles to employment, were considered 
by the therapists to be of greater importance than working through 
the psychodynamic aspects of the problems presented. This opinion 
seems to have been shared by many patients who were successfully 
rehabilitated, and it is perhaps fitting to close with a statement 
made spontaneously by one of the patients helped in this study: 

I’ve been helped through the hospital by my doctor and social worker 
being patient and trying to understand my problem and not just talking 
and assessing things or thinking about what they are getting out of it. 
I’ve had social workers before who understood me but they didn’t try 
to accomplish a place that would suit me. My doctor and social worker 
now have taken a real interest in me and don’t get angry if I fail but 


keep on helping me. I want understanding, but I want something to be 
done about that understanding. 


Strengthening Family Life—the 
Bulwark of Our Soczety 


I. FAMILY LIFE IN OUR SOCIETY 
By KIMBALL YOUNG 


Tae FAMILY AS A GROUP of interacting individuals ful- 
fills certain basic functions. First of all it provides the biological 
means of perpetuating the race. Secondly, it acts as the chief agency 
in the socialization of the new generation; that is, it conveys to the 
growing boy or girl the fundamentals of the culture of a given so- 
ciety, its customs, traditions, skills, and moral values. These are 
necessary to enable the new member to play his role as a participant 
in society. 

Yet the family is more than the means of reproducing the species 
and training the offspring for their place in the world. As a func- 
tioning group, the family provides its members with a number of 
basic satisfactions, some of which are the outlets of love between 
the spouses, of love between parents and children, and finally love 
between or among the children themselves. Such affectional expres- 
sion has been long regarded as important for the emotional devel- 
opment of the individual. Then too, the home normally gives the 
child some sense of economic stability. 

Yet there are some situations in family life marked by competi- 
tion and, under severe stress, by conflict. Interpersonal opposition is 
quite as normal in group life as are cooperation and mutual aid. 
Husband and wife may differ over entertainment, over who shall 
be their friends, over expenditures, about the way to bring up 
children. A parent may fall into strong conflict with an adolescent 
son or daughter regarding dating, staying out late at night, and 
various other matters. Moreover, in sibling rivalry we find various 
oppositional attitudes developing. 

In short, the family is, as C. H. Cooley long ago remarked, our 
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primary human grouping. It is primary in the sense of being the 
basis of the reproduction and socialization of the next generation 
by the previous one. It is also the initial proving ground of coopera- 
tive and oppositional habits bound up with satisfying needs for 
affection, security, and status. Yet historically the family has been 
even more than this. It has had an important economic, protective, 
religious, and recreational function as well. In fact, to understand 
many of its present dilemmas, we must review briefly some of the 
striking changes which have taken place in family life in the last 
fifty or a hundred years. 

One obvious fact has been the steady decline in family size. At 
the time of our first census, in 1790, the average number of persons 
per family was 5.7. One hundred years later it was 4.9. In the inter- 
val from the first census to 1940, the average number of children per 
family declined from 3.2 to 1.2. By 1940 the average size of the 
American family had fallen to 3.8; today it is around 3.6. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980 the average American family will consist of 3.1 
persons. 

The changes in the family size, of course, are related to other 
factors. One is that of childless marriages. Fifteen percent of the 
American women who marty bear no children. The second factor is 
that of the aging population. In other words, we have an increasing 
number of families in which there are no minor children. In the 
third place, there is an increase in the average span of life between 
marriage and the birth of the first child. And fourth, there is a gen- 
eral decline in the rate of population growth. On this last point, 
Paul C. Glick writes: 


Because of the steady fall in family size, the population has always 
tended to increase at a slower rate than the number of families. For 
example there are now [1940] 175 percent more families than in 1890, 
but the population has grown by only 110 percent. Between [1940] and 
1980, the number of families is expected to increase approximately 40 
percent, while the population will be augmented by only 16 percent.” * 


There are a number of important shifts in the nature of the 
family functions which are fundamental to our discussion. I refer 


1 Paul C. Glick, “Family Trends in the United States, 1890 to 1940,” American 
Sociological Review, VII (August, 1942), 506. 
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to those types of activity which are outside the normal reproductive 
and socialization functions: modifications in the importance of the 
family as an economic unit; changes in the educative or training 
function; changes in its protective aspects, in religious training, and 
in recreation. 

Today the salary of the chief breadwinner is the principal source 
of support. Even in our rural areas there has been a shift to more 
individualized economic functions. Another measure of change in 
household economy is the decrease in the amount of time that 
women spend in baking bread, canning, laundrying, and sewing. 
The increase in the number of restaurants and lunchrooms reflects, 
in part, the disappearance of former household duties. So too 
there has been a steady increase in the use of power machinery in 
the home, such as vacuum cleaners, mechanical dishwashers, laun- 
dry units, and the like. 

Most striking is the increase in the number of women, especially 
married women, who are employed outside the home. For example, 
in 18g0 there were just over half a million married women in the 
labor force, and they made up only 14 percent of all women em- 
ployed at that time. In the age group fourteen years and up, of the 
62,234,000 now gainfully employed, there are nearly 19,000,000 
women, of whom one half are married; that is, there are at present 
nearly 10,000,000 married women in the nation’s labor force. It is 
interesting to note, however, that five sixths of these have no young 
dependent children or children of school age only. 

Another important shift has been in the educative functions of 
the family. For thousands of years the family was the fundamental 
or basic educative agency of the new generation. These functions 
have more and more been taken over by other agencies. A signifi- 
cant illustration is the rise of the nursery school. Some years ago I 
was talking about the whole subject of child training to a group 
of Parent Teachers Association members. In the discussion period 
one mother raised some serious objections to setting up a nursery 
school in that community. With considerable emotion she spoke 
of the fact that the nursery school was robbing the cradle and mak- 
ing women unhappy because they did not have their children at 
home where they could pour out their affection upon them. This 
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sentimental woman little realized that the nursery school arose be- 
cause of certain shifts in family function. It was not set up by enter- 
prising educators to rob the home of its basic functions. In terms 
of the metaphor, she had the cart before the horse. 

An older, but growing, institution is the kindergarten, which 
takes over some of the socialization of children at an early age. For 
a long time, of course, the elementary and the high school have 
absorbed important educative functions, both formal and informal. 
The high value attributed to education in this country is shown by 
the fact that of the 21,000,000 persons in the age group five to thir- 
teen in 1951, go percent were in school. Seventy-seven percent of 
the 6,312,000 in the age bracket fourteen to nineteen years were in 
school. Never in the history of the world has it been possible for 
so many individuals in the adolescent years to be relieved of the 
obligations to work in order to spend their time in the preparation 
for later life. 

In many areas of social control civil officials have long since taken 
over the protective functions of the home. The Sunday school and 
similar agencies illustrate the fact that the religious and moral 
training which for hundreds of years was given by the parents has 
now been taken over by institutions outside the home. 

By the same token, recreation, once centered in the family, has 
in large part departed to other places. The commercialization of 
pleasure is clearly indicated in the whole development of the mo- 
tion picture industry, the radio, and television. In this country 
there are nearly 20,000 motion picture houses with a seating ca- 
pacity of just under 12 million. There is probably a weekly attend- 
ance of something between 50 and 60 million individuals, a con- 
siderable decline from a former high attendance estimated to be 
around 75 million. In recent years, of course, we have seen the 
radio, and latterly television, compete with the motion picture in 
entertainment and education. There are for example, over 46 mil- 
lion American homes with radio, and 25, million automobile radios. 
There are some 21 million television sets in American homes. 

Whereas the motion picture has tended to take individuals out 
of the home, it has been argued that the radio, and especially tele- 
vision, has tended to restore some home-centered recreation. Just 
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what this means in terms of bolstering traditional family function 
is hard to say. Certainly, radio and television programs have on 
occasion tended to set up certain kinds of conflict situations, such 
as when Junior wants to see Hopalong Cassidy and his parents want 
to hear the news or listen to a concert. Be this as it may, we are at 
a loss to know at this time how much television and radio have 
modified the earlier general drift of recreation out of the home. 

The whole matter of social change is exemplified in the saying, 
“We cannot go back to the old.” There is an irreversibility in any 
basic institutional change. This fact is often neglected or ignored 
by sentimental reformers and the ““do-gooders” who wish somehow 
to restore the good old days. There is a certain directional drift in 
social change which cannot be altered. Whatever happens in the 
future will, of course, be affected by what has happened in the past. 
I do not mean to deny the facts of social causation. I am saying that 
there is no evidence that we can restore something which has al- 
ready passed away as an effective function in our society. 

Let us examine some of the important crises which family mem- 
bers face. We begin by noting what may happen between husband 
and wife. First of all, there are the shattering effects of the shifts in 
the conception which each person has of the other. On the one 
hand, every individual carries a self-image. This may serve as an 
ideal or as a basis for his actual operations. Sometimes the self-image 
is quite different from the individual himself. Nevertheless, it be- 
comes an important element in his personality. On the other hand, 
there is always his image of the other person; that is, there is the 
picture in one’s mind of how the other individual operates. In the 
case of husband and wife this self-image and other-image are most 
important in regard to successful mutual adjustment. A breakdown 
of these images is indicated in the stress and strain of family life. 
For example, the idealism of the romantic courtship may give way 
to the somewhat drab recognition of each other in the humdrum 
routine of day-by-day living under difficult conditions, such as eco- 
nomic hardship or open conflict over basic values. Sometimes there 
is a shock at the discovery of a certain amount of previous conceal- 
ment. This may involve such matter as discovering that the age al- 
leged by one is not really the true fact; or that certain relatives have 
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suffered mental breakdowns or been in prison; or that the actual 
income of the spouse has been misrepresented; or a prior marriage 
or a physical defect may for the first time come to light. Then too, 
religious differences may not have been settled before marriage. 
Mixed-religion marriages, some studies have found, are less likely 
to be successful than those where the individuals marry within the 
same faith. Sometimes these conflicts are solved by one marriage 
partner’s joining the church of the other. Differences in the educa- 
tional level may make for trouble. In professional circles an early 
marriage may break up later because the husband goes on to better 
his professional status by continuing education whereas the wife 
does not follow suit. Later there may arise serious conflict in terms 
of educational status and mutual understanding. By the same token, 
disagreement regarding friends and forms of recreation may arise 
to harass a couple. 

Then, too, some behavior may involve a disgrace to the individ- 
ual in terms of his expectations. The discovery that the husband 
is a heavy drinker or that drinking has become an important ele- 
ment in the life of one spouse may lead to a rift in family solidarity. 
Yet we must recognize that the pressure on the individual involved, 
whether the husband or the wife, frequently may serve to keep the 
family going. This is an illustration of the point made earlier that 
conflict is not to be overlooked as an element in normal family life. 
It is a question of how these conflicts are resolved as well as their 
intensity and severity. There are other types of difficulties, too, such 
as the mental breakdown of one spouse, or suicide threats used by 
a spouse as an attention-getting device. 

An external element which influences family life is the business 
cycle. A prolonged business depression, for example, may gravely 
reduce the living standards of most families in a given community. 
This may bring about a change in family roles. It is not uncommon 
when the husband is out of a job for the wife to become the chief 
wage earner. Such a change may alter her relationship to the other 
family members. In particular, the reduction of the husband's and 
father’s status may prove to be a severe blow to his ego. 

A prolonged depression may act to shift the support of the family 
from the wage earner to state agencies of some kind. Families on re- 
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lief may come in time to accept or expect some kind of govern- 
mental subsidy if not complete support. In the old days, other rela- 
tives would gather around to help a family in economic distress; 
now, families turn to the government. Such practice illustrates a 
new device to maintain the family as well as a definite shift in social 
values. 

Cavan and Ranck made a study of a hundred families during the 
depression to discover how they reacted to the change in our econ- 
omy. Among other things they discovered that well-organized fami- 
lies faced up to the depression with far less severe consequences than 
befell those that were already disorganized. Moreover, families re- 
acted to the depression in much the same way as they had to other 
crises. And, finally, the period of unadjustment or disorganization 
which was characterized by emotional strain in the early stages of 
the depression was usually followed by a period of readjustment or 
a drift to outright maladjustment. It would seem from this that 
families, like individuals, vary in their breaking point; that is, fami- 
lies differ in their capacity to face up to serious trouble. 

War is another external crisis which affects family life. The mili- 
tary may put the principal breadwinner into the armed services. 
War also frequently means that both single and married women go 
into defense plants. Again, the effects on the whole family are 
varied. Several studies have been made both in this country and 
abroad regarding the effects of wartime upon children. For ex- 
ample, anxiety, loneliness, loss of intimate contact with the family, 
and other features appear when children are separated from their 
parents under conditions of evacuation. If we are to face the possi- 
bility of another and even more disastrous war we should take these 
facts into account and try to prepare people for the possibilities of 
family disruption. 

There are other and more common problems which the family 
may have to face. The death of a spouse or parent is such a crisis. 
Desertion is another. In our own time the most widely discussed 
topic is divorce as a measure of the breakdown of American family 
life. In the United States the divorce rate has risen more than 250 
percent in the last forty years. Today there is about one divorce to 
every four and one-half marriages. Shortly after the Second World 
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War the rate was approximately one divorce to three marriages. 
This ratio, however, must not be misunderstood: it means that for 
every five couples getting married one is divorced. However, we 
have a very high rate of remarriage, hence the divorce rate is not 
an entirely adequate measure of disorganization. Moreover, there 
are various differentials in divorce. For example, in 1951 the high 
proportion of divorced persons lived in urban areas. In fact, the 
proportion of divorced persons who live in cities of over 2,500 
represents a higher fraction of the total of divorced persons than 
these cities do of the total population itself. In the rural farm areas, 
however, the relative percentage of divorced persons is very much 
lower. Divorce is probably a concomitant of industrialization and 
urbanization. 

Divorce, of course, does not always represent a crisis. Where there 
have been years of separation the divorce is frequently but the final 
indication of a family breakup which had, in fact, taken place long 
before. Then too, divorces following forced marriages seldom show 
any marked emotional involvement and hence do not constitute 
any great readjustment. 

Nevertheless, a high proportion of divorces do constitute a crisis. 
Despite the fact that divorces are much more common now than 
formerly, a great deal of guilt and shame continues to be associated 
with this form of family disruption. The breakup of relationships 
long established means that one may have to seek new friends or 
take a new job. On the other hand, there is much to be said for pro- 
grams of reconciliation. Many couples do remarry and make a suc- 
cess of it later. 

There is a time element in this whole matter. If a marriage lasts 
five years the chances are pretty good that it will persist. The great 
bulk of divorces occur in the first few years of married life. 

Let us now examine some of the factors which make for family 
stability. The old bases of family integration have largely disap- 
peared, especially in urban families. A good many of the old rituals, 
the old values, have gone, and they cannot be restored. Standard 
institutional blueprints as to how one should behave in the face of 
family crises are lacking. 

Today the most important single need for the modern family 
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is that of adaptability; that is, it must develop new resources to meet 
recurrent crises in order to survive. In particular there are two 
steps which must be taken to encourage family continuity and reor- 
ganization. The first of these is to check the tendencies of disor- 
ganization in given families and to reshape the family life by rede- 
fining the attitudes and values of the husband, the wife, and the 
parents in relation to the children, and the children to each other 
and to their parents. The second is to develop some new concept 
or idea of the family which the members will try to put into effect 
in their everyday life. Certainly new agencies to strengthen the 
family are emerging. We cannot go back to the old traditional pat- 
terns. As indicated earlier there is an irreversibility in institutional 
change. The suggestions of Zimmerman and Sorokin that we should 
return to the older practices and moral values are quite out of the 
question. We have no evidence from history that we can reverse 
social trends in the way they suggest. Rather, as Burgess and Locke 
have pointed out, we are probably moving in the direction of a 
“companionship” family: 

The form of the family that appears to be emerging in modern society 
may be called the companionship family because of its emphasis upon 
intimate interpersonal association as its primary function. Other char- 
acteristics . . . are: the giving and receiving of affection; the assumption 
of equality of husband and wife; democracy in family decisions, with 
a voice and a vote by the children; the personality development of its 
members as a family objective; freedom of self-expression which is con- 
sistent with family unity; and the expectation that the greatest happi- 
ness is to be found in the family.? 


In our current efforts to stabilize and strengthen the family, new 
developments have taken place. One is illustrated by the rise of such 
an organization as the Planned Parenthood Federation. The exist- 
ence of groups to foster the planning of children reflects not only 
a growing rational view of marriage and family life but the belief 
that ‘“‘by taking thought” we can control frequency of pregnancies 
and births, do much regarding prenatal and postnatal care of 
mothers and infants, and otherwise influence the birth rate and 
improve a baby’s chances of healthy survival. Such organizations 


2 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (rev. ed.; New York: American 
Book Co., 1953), p. 651. 
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are fostered chiefly by middle-class women who have strong hu- 
manitarian and reform motivations. They have set up mothers’ 
health centers in many cities to advise and help women who apply. 
There is no doubt that the movement is spreading. While there is 
opposition on the part of certain conservative organizations who 
disapprove of contraception, there is little doubt that eventually 
this kind of agency will make its influence felt. Churches opposed 
to birth control can hardly gainsay the evidence that their own 
membership is gradually being affected by the ever widening spread 
of contraceptive methods as Stouffer’s study * of twenty years ago 
ably demonstrated. Whatever action or reaction such organizations 
may take now, they cannot, in the long run, do much to stop this 
cultural trend. 

Another development is the emergence of a good many courses 
dealing with marriage and the family. These are designed to advise 
young people regarding the basic problems of family adjustment. 
Some of these courses are given in college and some are found at the 
high school level; many experts in this field feel that high school is 
the most appropriate place for these educational programs. The 
bulk of high school graduates marry fairly soon after graduation, 
and only a small fraction of them go on to college. 

The topics covered in these courses range from the biological 
aspects of sex behavior with reference to marriage to all kinds of 
matters involving psychological and social interaction of spouses 
and parents and children. Sometimes one wonders just how effec- 
tive such courses are. It is difficult to give more than the most gen- 
eral advice to large groups. On the other hand, young people may 
be helped to understand their own emotions and their own prob- 
lems through discussion and with the help of reading and direc- 
tions from others. Certainly there is no evidence of harm coming 
from such courses, and the information thus secured may help in 
orienting the young man or woman to more realistic conduct in 
engagement and marriage. 

So far as the individual is concerned, however, the development 
of marriage counseling is probably far more effective and im- 


8. A. Stouffer, “Trends in the Fertility of Catholics and Non-Catholics,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLI (September, 1935), 143-66. 
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portant. Marital counseling has spread considerably, especially in 
our urban centers. Sometimes this work is done by private agencies 
which give advice without much expense to the clients. In some 
instances the marriage counseling is set up as a kind of professional 
clinic, and charges are made sufficient to support the counselors. 
Then, too, counseling is done by ministers and teachers as a part 
of their particular work. 

The application of measures to predict marital success or failure 
may be very helpful to the marriage counselor. On the basis of vari- 
ous research studies, tables of expectancy of degrees of success or 
failure have been worked out. These tables, of course, will not 
specify that Richard Roe should or should not wed Daisy Doe, or, 
having married her, how successful the match will be. But they will 
tell Richard or Daisy that given a certain score on the scale of 
marital adjustment, his or her chances are thus and so that the mar- 
riage will succeed or will go on the rocks.‘ 

These studies have shown, moreover, that in providing predic- 
tive items on a scale some human experiences are more important 
than others. For premarital background, a high degree of happiness 
in the marriage of the parents, happy childhood of spouses, pro- 
longed attendance at Sunday school, number of years of schooling, 
and marriage at a later rather than a younger age have been shown, 
among other factors, to be significantly correlated with success in 
marriage. Some direct factors in marital adjustment itself are shown 
to be personality characteristics, cultural backgrounds, social par- 
ticipation, and sexual adaptability. 

The following six psychological elements have been shown by 
Burgess and Locke to make for unhappiness in marriage: (1) an 
unhappy disposition; (2) such neurotic expressions as grouchiness 
or touchiness, self-pity; (3) overbearing determination to have one’s 
own way; (4) hypercritical and inconsiderate attitudes; (5) lack of 
self-confidence on the part of the husband; and (6) self-sufficiency, 
that is, ability to handle difficulties alone without carrying them to 
others. Of course, it is the combination of these six or some frac- 
tion of them that is basic in predicting the chances of success or fail- 


4 See E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939), p. 284. 
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ure. And again it is the group average not the individual prediction 
with which we are concerned. 

Cultural differences also have bearing. For example, the social 
status of the husband is more important than that of the wife. In 
our society, the cultural definition holds that a man may marry be- 
low his economic and social station but not the woman. Such differ- 
ences as variation in amount of education or differences in religious 
affiliation have, in some studies, been shown to be of less import- 
ance. Level of education of the spouses’ parents is important; and 
some studies show that mixed marriages are less satisfactory than 
marriage within one’s own faith. The significance of the latter de- 
pends very largely on the nature and degree of “emancipation” of 
the spouses from traditional religious views and practices. 

Several measures of social participation are used in the various 
scales for indicating marital adjustment. Among other items found 
significant are: (1) frequent attendance at Sunday school and 
church services; (2) a wide circle of friends; (3) high level of educa- 
tion; (4) wide participation in social organizations; and (5) resi- 
dence in neighborhoods of single-family dwellings. 

With regard to economic matters, Burgess and Cottrell, at least, 
found them to be less important on the whole than had been as- 
sumed. Yet several items were found to be significantly associated 
with good marital adjustment: (1) stable occupations giving mod- 
erate economic status and security and associated with superior edu- 
cation and stable personality; (2) moderate income at time of mar- 
riage; (3) employment of the wife, if she was employed prior to 
matriage, in such vocations as service, professional, skilled, or office 
work; (4) regular work record; and (5) savings before marriage. 

The data on the much-discussed importance of sex in marital 
adjustment bring out some interesting facts. Burgess and Cottrell 
hold that the sex factors are secondary to those of personality and 
cultural background. As they put it: ‘““With the majority of couples, 
problems of sexual adjustment in marriage appear to be a resultant 
not so much of biological factors as of psychological characteristics 
and of cultural conditioning of attitudes toward sex.” ® 

Other studies have shown that sex instruction in childhood is 
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significantly related to marital adjustment. Terman, on the basis 
of a large number of items dealing with sexual matters, concluded 
that only two of his list were statistically significant—similarity in 
sexual drives of the spouses and what he calls the “orgasm capacity” 
of the wife. 

It must be recalled that the bulk of these results come from 
studies of middle-class white American families and a few compar- 
able studies of middle-class families in Sweden. We have little or 
no adequate data for the upper and top-elite class or for the lower 
class in our own or other societies. 

We may look for a considerable amount of modification of the 
older patterns of courtship and marriage and in the maintenance 
of the family. The extreme romantic patterns of the past will prob- 
ably have to be modified if the modern family is to become more 
stable. There is no doubt that part of the difficulty in the modern 
family is that young people begin with high romantic ideals only to 
find later that they have to face certain kinds of realities that were 
not in the rosy romance pattern they imagined. In other words, 
we should move in a direction of more realistic understanding of 
human interrelationships. This is not to say that love should dis- 
appear from marriage but rather that it must be qualified by a cer- 
tain amount of realism. It is upon this particular point that Burgess 
and Locke have made their strong plea for what they call ““compan- 
ionship.” This would mean that the family as a group of interacting 
individuals would be concerned not only with reproduction and 
child training but with the interactions in which there would be 
emotional security, mutual respect, and a good deal of comradeship 
outside the strictly sexual and affectional relations usually associ- 
ated with marriage. In particular, this is important because the 
older economic, protective, religious, and recreational functions 
have gone from the family and are not likely to return. This means 
that some new values and some new attitudes and habits will have 
to be built up if the family is to remain a stable agency in the future, 
as it has been in the past. 
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II. STRENGTHENING FAMILY LIFE 
THROUGH SOCIAL WORK 


By M. ROBERT GOMBERG 


The RAPID CHANGES IN OUR SOCIETY and their profound 
impact upon the functions of the family, considered in the frame 
of reference of a world full of tension, conflict, and uncertainty, are 
responsible in part for much of the conflict, the anxiety, the dis- 
organization, that we are familiar with in our daily experience in 
family agencies, in child guidance clinics, in child placement agen- 
cies. Nevertheless, when we look objectively at all that has occurred, 
when we are able to extricate ourselves as human beings involved 
in these rapidly shifting social currents, we recognize that there has 
been much growth and progress, and we recognize the importance 
of these changes in spite of the problems that have come in the wake 
of the newer developments. We do not want to trade with the past. 
Society is in something of an adolescent, changeling state, not hav- 
ing outgrown completely the feudal past or assimilated the demo- 
cratic future with its potentialities of personal fulfillment and a 
psychologically and socially mature equality for men, women, and 
children. For all the upheavals, stresses, and strains one can at least 
dream and plan for tomorrow when the values implicit in these 
changes will make life for the individual and for the family fuller 
and richer. 

There has been one change that we have not discussed as yet. And 
perhaps it will be in good part through the contributions of this 
development, roughly over somewhat the same period of time, that 
man may ultimately know himself better, understand more of his 
motivations and his capacities, and find a way of adapting those 
capacities to a stable existence within the life around him. I refer 
to the profound contributions to the understanding of human na- 
ture that were initiated in the early psychoanalytic contributions 
and the subsequent developments in dynamic psychology, in the 
fields of psychoanalysis, casework, and mental hygiene generally. In 
addition to the experience with, and understanding of, social and 
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environmental forces that social work has developed over a great 
many years, and our skills in manipulating them for the benefit of 
people needing help, a whole new world opened up for us in the 
understanding of human motivation, of the unconscious forces that 
influence man, in a dynamic comprehension of character structure 
and personality development. We had learned from our experi- 
ences that appeals to reason and the effort to reorder the environ- 
ment for the individual and his family have value. But they have 
severe limitations as well. The extra dimension provided through 
the understanding of the intrapsychic forces in man finally paved 
the way for creating skills based upon a more rounded understand- 
ing of man, an understanding that integrated newer knowledges of 
psychodynamics with an understanding of social forces and inter- 
action. That combination made casework the highly developed, 
skilled profession that it is today. 

The enduring purpose and meaning of the family, a meaning 
that extends beyond all the specific functions that have changed and 
may change further, has come to us through these newer insights 
into human nature. No other institution can fulfill the complex 
emotional needs of human beings in their development from in- 
fancy through maturity. 

While it is not my purpose to review our present level of under- 
standing of psychodynamics, character formation, and personality 
development, it is well to point out that the primary and essential 
influences in the formation of character are the interpersonal rela- 
tionships between parent and child. When we say that man needs 
to develop the strength, flexibility, and adaptability to accommo- 
date himself to the new and changing social order, we are describ- 
ing an integral part of the personality, the ego. A major function 
of the ego is that of perception, integration, and adaptation, the 
perception of inner subjective needs as well as of the factors in outer 
reality. To bring them into a reasonable, harmonious balance is the 
task of the ego. The development of a strong and effective ego 
which permits the individual to make successful adaptations to 
changing circumstances depends in great measure upon the emo- 
tional climate within the family as the child moves through the 
various developmental stages. This function of emotional develop- 
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ment is the prime function of the family, and we doubt that it can 
ever be replaced by another social institution. 

It is a truism today to point out that unless the knowledge of 
mental hygiene, the social sciences, education, the embracing field 
of the humanities, can help man to know himself and others, to live 
with himself and others, to help create new values to replace the 
old, man’s genius in his mastery of the physical sciences may result 
in his destruction rather than accrue to his benefit. 

A discussion of family life is peculiarly appropriate to these times 
and to the particular developmental status of our profession. There 
has been a ground swell of interest across the nation in this whole 
subject of strengthening family life. Mental hygiene programs, 
family life education programs, parent teacher associations, schools, 
community centers—almost every agency and institution that 
serves or presumes to serve the community already has, or is de- 
veloping, one or another educational or therapeutic service with 
the objective of strengthening family life. All types of media—news- 
papers, radio, television, popular pamphlets, magazines—carry an 
increasing flow of comment and discussion on the subject. It is clear, 
then, that we are living in a time when it is appropriate for any 
profession, and particularly our profession, to examine into itself 
and with integrity and objectivity ask: Do we have a contribu- 
tion on this subject? How does this contribution dovetail with con- 
tributions from other sources? What are its unique characteristics? 
Certainly this interest in strengthening family life is essential; it 
flows from the tense, conflicted world in which we live; it flows from 
the recognized jeopardy to family and individual adjustment; and 
it represents the desire of society to find sound measures to help 
families to gain, or regain, the kind of family stability that insures 
a healthier development of the young and a reduction in the mal- 
adjustment and unhappiness that seem to be on the increase. 

The failures of our society are due, at least in part, to the failure 
of the family as a training institution for life. If we are to survive 
as a civilized society—‘‘civilized” not in technological terms but in 
emotional, psychological, sentient terms—the family must be a 
major agent in that survival. 

How fortunate it would be if there were a direct correlation be- 
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tween quantity and quality. Unfortunately, there is no such neces- 
sary equation. In the large inventory of efforts to offer education, 
counsel, guidance, help, therapy, we have an admixture of sound, 
professional, disciplined services with, however well-meaning, 
quantities of advice-giving and counsel that range from inadequate 
to destructive. There is no over-all effort at supervision, there is no 
screening or integration, and the average family may be receiving 
confusing, contradictory, and unhelpful information. The trend 
itself is an excellent one. But a great deal of pruning is necessary 
if we are ultimately to meet the needs for sound mental hygiene 
services, both educational and therapeutic, for this overriding ob- 
jective of helping to strengthen family life. 

Writing about this subject poses a rather strange dilemma, deriv- 
ing from the fact that the desire and responsibility to strengthen 
family life are by no means new. They have been discussed in many 
meetings and conferences in one way or another. Beyond a restate- 
ment of the problem, of the inherent responsibilities, it is difficult 
to offer a bona fide contribution that moves us forward. 

Without altogether having resolved this dilemma I have at- 
tempted to examine into two things: First, what is the stuff of 
modern casework made of? Of what has it been fashioned? Second, 
in the light of this analysis, can we describe clearly the particular 
contributions of casework to the strengthening of family life? Have 
we helped to make the community sufficiently aware of the particu- 
lar contribution of casework? Have we made available to the total 
community the preventive and remedial services that casework has 
developed? 

In answering these questions in the light of social work history 
it is important to make our examination from two vantage points: 
(1) the development of social work as an institution within society; 
and (2) the development of casework as a professional skill and serv- 
ice. It is extremely interesting to note that social work has reflected 
in good measure in the course of its history the conscience of society. 
It has reflected further the developing enlightenment, self- 
consciousness, and sense of responsibility that society has achieved 
in moving from the paternalistic, benign, “taking care of the poor 
and the misfit” to recognition of the rights of individuals within 
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society and the obligations of society to the individual. In its pre- 
professional and formative years modern social work assigned to 
itself the task of finding some way of coping with those individuals 
or groups of individuals who somehow had failed to make an effec- 
tive place in society, to adjust socially and economically as individu- 
als or as families. 

The history of the subsequent years of professional social work 
—the growth and evolution of family service, child care, child guid- 
ance, medical social work, social group work, public and private 
services—is a moving story and a magnificent achievement. Today, 
casework is serving an increasingly large cross section of the Ameri- 
can community. In addition to the traditional services there has 
been a significant development over the last decade or more in 
marital and parent-child counseling and child guidance, coupled 
with the introduction of fee services which make it possible for 
individuals and families, able to pay for advice, to avail themselves 
of casework help. This development was logical and inevitable. 
With the maturing of casework skill in helping human beings in 
trouble it became evident that knowledge of personality and skill in 
treatment constituted a generic knowledge, as equally valid and 
equally useful to economically self-sufficient families as to families 
that combine economic difficulties with such universal problems as 
disturbed marital or parent-child relations, personal maladjust- 
ments, and so on. 

The chapter on the history of the extension of casework services 
to all economic groups will have to be written in the future since 
we are still in the early stages of that experience. However, two 
points have been conclusively established: (1) Throughout the 
country counseling services for fee are established and increasing. 
(2) In the large body of experience that has already accumulated, it 
has been demonstrated without doubt that just as human problems 
and human suffering are universal, so is the value of casework help 
universal. Nonetheless, the imprint left from the beginnings of so- 
cial work history is still deep so that to a great many in the modern 
American community social work, casework, and counseling still 
symbolize services for the economically deprived or service for the 
critically disturbed and unadjusted. 
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Weare faced here with a contradiction. Of all the mental hygiene 
services, casework has had perhaps the largest and most concen- 
trated experience in treating family problems, focused upon the 
problems and needs of the family as a whole. Casework has devel- 
oped through this experience a philosophy and method in the treat- 
ment of problems centered upon helping ego-adaptive functions of 
personality that we described earlier as so essential to our times 
(differentiated from modifications in character structure and the 
treatment of mental illness—the province of psychiatry). While 
there is a great volume of mental illness and emotional disorder 
that clearly cries out for competent psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
treatment, I believe there is an even more widespread need for case- 
work help. There are thousands upon thousands of human beings 
living in the tense, conflicted atmosphere of our times, who while 
not so disturbed, suffer a corrosion of ego strength, a weakening 
of the threshold of tolerance, that threatens both personal and 
family adjustment. Our agencies are serving more and more such 
people, ranging from situations wherein the interpersonal relations 
are already seriously disturbed (although the personalities of the 
different family members still manifest sufficient ego intactness to 
use casework help), to situations where the problems are less severe, 
or more “preventive.” 

Our experience and skill establish our helpfulness. Our history, 
and in good measure our apologetic, self-depreciating nature as a 
profession, has prevented our full recognition, development, and 
use by the total community. We have been overmodest and de- 
fensive in interpreting ourselves. No profession is born fully 
formed. Medicine had to grow out of the medicine man and the 
witch doctor; law had to grow out of trial by fire. Our so much 
younger profession must still pass over some of the hurdles of public 
acceptance and understanding that the others have surmounted. 
But our tendency to wait until the discovery of the ultimate truth 
before we say to the community that we are ready, we are compe- 
tent, is a modesty that other professions did not have to overcome. 
Humility, of course, and it must always be preserved—but maturity 
and conviction too! 
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Ira M. Younker poses the problem that results from this situa- 
tion: 
It is essential that we face squarely the fact that case-work counseling, 
in the mind of the public, has not emerged clearly as a therapeutic serv- 
ice for the adjustment of personal and interpersonal problems for the 
total community. . . . the public has looked to such fields as psychiatry, 
psychology, or guidance (to the exclusion of casework) for community 
services for personal problems. It is nothing short of tragic that case- 
work, offered through family agencies representing the highest standards 
of training and demanding the highest qualifications for this service, 
remains unknown to the average citizen. We have obviously failed in 
helping the public to recognize casework as a key resource.* 


It would be unfortunate if in the effort to reach economically 
self-sufficient groups there was a lessening of responsibility for 
service to people who combine economic problems with other diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, it is equally discriminatory, unsound, 
and faithless to our obligations and objectives if we fail to extend 
casework services to all segments of the community that can use 
them for the strengthening of family life. 

To correct this situation requires a fundamental shift in orienta- 
tion by the profession and society itself. Our origins made social 
work a department for putting out human fires. We no longer need 
be only minute men of disaster. We must become an affirmative 
institution in society, called upon, like medicine, education, law, 
for preventive as well as remedial services. 

I have said that we have been defensive in presenting our pro- 
fession to the community. Let me now make a statement which is 
opposite in tone: Perhaps beyond any other profession dealing with 
human problems, casework has dealt with, and developed services 
for, every conceivable crisis that can befall an individual and his 
family. Current casework practice is a synthesis of social work ex- 
perience that has dealt with every internal and external conflict 
that the family has or can experience. Under our examination, and 
with our help, man has adjusted to his own internal pressures and 
the external pressures of the world. The social situation and our 


i Ira M. Younker, “Casework: Profession or By-Product?” Highlights, XIV (March, 
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own internal equipment, our knowledge of the individual and his 
family in all its aspects—economic, social, emotional—have moved 
us into an integrated approach. We deal with the whole man, with 
his interaction with himself and all other men. We developed the 
skills for that help. We welded those skills and their covering 
philosophy into a generic whole. 

The term “psychosocial” has been used in our technical litera- 
ture, with reference both to diagnosis and to treatment, more and 
more frequently during the last years. If the first part of that word, 
“psycho,” represents the profound newer knowledges of psycho- 
dynamics we have integrated into our philosophy, then the latter 
part, “social,” is symbolic of the experiences which I have just de- 
scribed. Having known man, worked with him, learned to under- 
stand and tried to help him cope with a vast variety of social con- 
flicts and problems, we developed both diagnostic and treatment 
skills as well as a multiplicity of services to deal with them. “‘Psycho- 
social” is indeed an integration of the appropriate insights and 
knowledges of dynamic psychology with the contributions which 
stem from our long and rich experiences. Now that there is a fuller 
understanding of the nature and role of the ego both in personality 
and in treatment, modern therapeutic services are expanding their 
techniques so as to deal more adequately with a combination of 
intrapsychic forces, developmental experiences, and the immediate 
dynamic social situation and social interactions of which the human 
being is presently a part. I believe that casework has contributed 
to this development. 

Casework has developed into a psychosocial science with a compe- 
tence for understanding three phenomena basic to family life: the 
psychology of the individual; intrafamilial relationships; and the 
psychological factors operating in social and economic man. To 
meet the problem of the first basic phenomenon, casework includes 
sound clinical training and a knowledge of the psychology of the 
individual, his growth and pathology. The second phenomenon 
yields to technical competence in the diagnosis and treatment of 
etiological and concurrent intrafamilial relationship. Finally, case- 
work has developed an understanding of the psychological modifi- 
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cations of man as worker or nonworker, earner or nonearner, well- 
fed or hungry. Through this competence casework brings practical, 
clinical, and theoretical know-how, and a specific knowledge of its 
functional fields into generic function. 

Having lived with, learned from, and helped man and his family 
through this wide gamut of problems, casework has developed a 
profound knowledge and skill in dealing with those factors that are 
destructive of personal and family stability. I believe that a cross 
section of our practice would reveal the profound contributions 
that we are making in strengthening family life. 

In family counseling, in child guidance, in group counseling, 
in all our key services, casework is serving and helping thousands 
upon thousands of families to adjust their conflicts, reduce tension 
and anxiety, find values and meaning in family living. As we stated 
earlier, personal and family conflict is no respecter of economic 
means. The community is profiting from the extension of casework 
to a more representative cross section—as long as the nature of the 
problem falls within the competence of casework skill. 

A vital, challenging trend has developed beyond these services 
over the last years. It has become increasingly apparent that in the 
light of this long and profound experience in understanding and 
helping families we have an additional responsibility. That is to 
distill from our experience sound mental hygiene precepts about 
family living that could be extremely useful for a great many fami- 
lies whose primary needs are not therapy but education and guid- 
ance in the understanding of the everyday problems of child rearing 
and family life. We cannot here review the development of this new 
and increasingly valuable service, family life education, but we 
have had enough experience to know that it serves three purposes: 

1. For a great many individuals and families who have sufficient 
stability and ego development, the presentation and discussion in 
small groups of important concepts in family life are extremely 
valuable. 

2. A significant number of individuals, having participated in 
such discussions, recognize their need for treatment or counseling 
service rather than for the educational service. This experience 
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with a trained professional person under the auspices of a casework 
agency frequently reduces the fear of seeking help and makes it 
possible to move on toa use of help in a more focused way. 

g. Through this medium an increasing number of families are 
beginning to turn to the family agency, not because of the presence 
of a chronic or aggravated interpersonal or personality disturbance, 
but on a far more preventive level; that is, they feel certain tensions 
or interpersonal conflicts that are not severe and may be minor. 
Yet, as we know so well, such uncorrected difficulties may continue 
to deepen until more serious problems develop and danger to 
family stability ensues. 

This last point is very much in keeping with our effort, and the 
effort of all professions that deal with human ills, to encourage peo- 
ple to seek help early rather than after a serious problem has devel- 
oped. This goal of prevention is also in keeping with the fact that 
society is undergoing a change in its social thinking. It seeks to pre- 
vent catastrophe as well as to ameliorate damage. But our experi- 
ence indicates that preventive measures always follow the destruc- 
tive events. Our soil conservation program followed the terrible 
losses caused by the dust storms of the central plains. Unemploy- 
ment compensation and old age insurance came after the physical 
and psychic destruction of millions in the 1930s. Even our disarma- 
ment efforts always follow wars rather than precede them. It must 
be our objective to place our profession somewhat in the lead of 
society. We must help people to seek preventive services immedi- 
ately on recognition of the potential problem, not to wait for the 
family situation to deteriorate. The development of social and eco- 
nomic cushions will not eliminate the need for our services. Prob- 
lems are a part of living. There are tensions, conflicts, adjustments, 
that flow from the relationship of people living together in a family 
unit or in a community in the best of social and economic climates. 
We have always had a very positive function in helping man after 
the problem has set in. Perhaps we have a higher function in help- 
ing man to avoid such difficulties. 

Allied with this knowledge are truisms that have become clichés 
in our profession but are less well understood outside. For example: 
all people have problems, not merely neurotics. This is a simple 
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statement of the fact that living has inevitable tensions that are ag- 
gravated at certain crisis points. But the next step in reasoning— 
that disaster in marriage can sometimes be avoided through in- 
formation and/or insight prior to the critical step—does not follow 
inevitably. A new child may be a crisis point. The child’s first break- 
away from the circle of the family when he goes to school, the first 
date, may be other crisis points. For many families, intensive treat- 
ment may not be called for at all; but some sensitive, selective edu- 
cational guidance, some brief counseling, may well represent an 
invaluable prophylactic service. We have learned that casework is 
most competent to give this kind of help. Such service represents an 
increase in Our armament, not a replacement. By no means do we 
give up our concept of treatment for the more serious situations. 
We simply add the concept of strengthening family life in the proc- 
ess of growth. 

In this we need an ever increasing understanding of the develop- 
ment in other areas of modern mental hygiene. But the learning 
process is not one-sided. No group has a monopoly of, nor an im- 
munity to, social phenomena and social insight. Our contributions 
are important, as well as our receiving. What I am suggesting, in 
effect, implies a shift in our prime function from that of exclusively 
an ameliorative in a sick society, to an active part of a healthy so- 
ciety. 

I have made some large claims for casework. We have a great in- 
debtedness to, and must have close collaboration with, other pro- 
fessions, such as psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychology, the social 
sciences. There is so much more that we have to do in developing 
our own skills, in increasing our competence. But we must learn 
also to stand firmly on our feet and acknowledge what we are and 
what we can do even as we continue to experiment, to learn, and 
to advance our profession. 

Standing on our feet, acknowledging what we are, implies a real- 
istic understanding of the world in which we function. And we 
function in this world, not tomorrow’s. Vast as are our arma- 
mentum and our philosophy, they constantly undergo reexamina- 
tion, development, accretion. In seeking tomorrow’s perfection we 
live and work within today’s less-than-perfect world and profession, 
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seeking always to improve both. We stand ready to permit society 
to use the best of what we have now, even as we look toward our 
own continued growth. We recognize that within this harried so- 
ciety the outer pressures are so great that every man is close to the 
threshold of anxiety and even of crackup. Preventive services to 
preserve personal and family stability are not only essential to the 
individual involved, they are basic to the progress and well-being 
of society itself. Casework, I believe, can make a significant con- 
tribution toward this objective. 


The Family as a Psychological Unit 


By IRENE M. JOSSELYN, M.D. 


Tue WISH FOR THE IDEAL FAMILY is rooted in a cul- 
tural pattern that has created a psychological need. Margaret Mead, 
points out that “when we survey all known human societies we find 
everywhere some form of the family, some set of permanent ar- 
rangements by which males assist females in caring for children 
while they are young.” * 

Prehistoric man has ultimately grown, for better or for worse, 
into a personality called a “human being.” Was it, by chance, in that 
prehistoric time that the nuclear family was established, or in the 
evolution of the species did some psychological mutation take place 
that established as an essential part of psychological survival the 
need for family interrelationships? It would be reassuring if we 
could know that prehistoric man suddenly experienced a new psy- 
chological hunger which drove him to gratifications found only 
in the family structure. If the need for a family were the result of 
a psychological mutation occurring in prehistoric times, it could 
be assumed that this urge may be distorted, may be crippled, but 
only by very serious attack against it could it be repressed. 

Dr. Mead and many others see the family structure not as inher- 
ent in the psychological structure of the human being, in contrast 
to other animals, but rather as one of the learned patterns of be- 
havior. Dr. Mead points out that the continuance of the family up 
to the present is not a guarantee that this will always be the case: 
“We hold our present form of humanity on trust—it is possible to 
lose it.”” ? 

In answer to Dr. Mead’s challenge a cynical attitude might be 
chosen. Is our humaneness in its present form worth preserving, or 
would we prefer an entirely different life pattern? Regardless of 


1 Margaret Mead, Male and Female (New York: Morrow, 1949), p. 188. 
2 Ibid., p. 194. 
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its origin, the family has come to have a deep psychological as well as 
cultural significance. It is thus more to the point to assume that our 
successors will strive to improve the social structure as we know it. 
To do so it is important to understand the role the family plays in 
our cultural evolution and to understand what factors threaten, 
what factors strengthen, this structure. The answer must be a fusion 
of ideas from many disciplines. The economic, social, and political 
significance and vicissitudes of the family must be understood. The 
psychological significance of the family must be continually re- 
evaluated. In the last analysis no study of the family will have 
validity if it is limited to only one of these disciplines. The true 
picture will come into being only when all isolated studies are fused 
into one. The following material is focused upon the significance 
of the family psychologically. As such it is only an example of 
mental acrobatics, not a description of the family, unless it is placed 
as a part of the picture to which are added the other considerations 
of the family. 

The significance of the members of the family in the maturation 
process of the child is familiar to all of us. The newborn through his 
physio-emotional symbiosis with the mother experiences a sense 
of well-being and/or of frustration that determines how safe he 
feels in starting on the long road toward adaptation to the external 
world. In the framework of this early security he learns gradually 
to master more of his external world as well as his own internal im- 
pulses. He deals with his ambivalent feelings toward the primary 
members of the family, experiencing all the gratifications and dan- 
gers inherent in those responses. He experiences the conflicts of the 
oedipal period and finds some solution that does not completely 
destroy the significant meaning of his primary relationships. He 
gradually finds gratification for emotional needs in his relationship 
with those outside the family but preserves a feeling of his basic 
security in the interpersonal relationships of the more intimate 
group. He struggles with his adolescent conflicts. He attempts to 
establish himself as an independent adult. He rebels against the 
bonds that hold him to his primary infantile love objects, again 
with the knowledge that while those bonds can change, they cannot 
be broken. He reaches adulthood to find that those bonds have now 
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become fused into himself. They are no longer something to strug- 
gle against, but are his cultural heritage and the determinant of his 
own ability to be the nucleus for the growth of a new family. 

This description of the psychological development of the child 
does not incorporate the meaning of the family but rather only the 
meaning of the individual members of the family to the particular 
person. Our dissection of the child’s interpersonal relationships 
reveals an important part, but still only a part, of the significance 
of the family to the individual. The intermeshing of the multiple 
relationships creates a structure that has a meaning over and above 
the meaning of each of its parts. 

It is easier to indicate the evidence for the importance of the 
family structure than it is to define exactly what that importance 
is. Common expressions bring into sharp focus the universality of 
the value vested in the family. When a person says, ‘““The family 
were all together Christmas,” he is not only speaking in a verbally 
economical way, he is also conveying the concept of a unit to which 
he has reacted positively or negatively depending upon his past ex- 
periences with that unit. The absence of the unit arouses a sense 
of something missing. ‘““We never had a family life” carries an im- 
plication of nostalgia for a wishful fantasy of something in addition 
to the primary relationships with parents and siblings. The single 
person in a strange city is lonesome on family holidays as he is not 
lonesome from day to day. The holiday festival arouses the longing 
for something without which human life is not complete. When a 
person says, “That place is like a second home to me,” he conveys 
much more than that he has found a second place that provides an 
opportunity to sleep and eat. The statement carries the aura of 
“family” and “at-homeness” that only emotional interrelationships 
provide. When a true family does not exist, the individual often 
“creates” one. He will speak of “his family” even though it is an 
atypical constellation made up of foster parents or distant rela- 
tives or even, in some instances, closely knit friendships. 

It is in this area of functioning that the inadequacy of institu- 
tional life becomes most apparent. It is from the family ordinarily 
that the child learns his first patterns for adaptation to our culture. 
In the family the child gains his economic security. Through his 
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relationships with members of the family, his own psychosexual 
development is nurtured. All these attributes of the family can be 
duplicated in an institution. It can provide cultural patterns, eco- 
nomic security, and, if adequately staffed, emotional security, and 
the opportunity for every step in psychosexual development. The 
effect upon the child will be beneficial, however, only to the degree 
the institution approaches a family structure for him. 

It is difficult to define the significance of the family to the in- 
dividual. Part of it can probably be described as providing an 
“emotional atmosphere.” Analogies usually are inadequate and 
serve only the purpose of trying to say figuratively what cannot be 
formulated definitively. Nevertheless, an analogy should perhaps 
be attempted. Physiologically, food is necessary for body growth. 
For optimum results, carbohydrates, proteins, fats, minerals, and 
vitamins are all essential, combining to make possible the conver- 
sion of food into energy and structural growth. This chemical in- 
teraction does not occur without the contribution of the atmos- 
phere, primarily oxygen. The individual foods may be compared 
to the emotional feeding the child receives from his interpersonal 
relationships with his father, mother, and siblings. A parallel of 
the physical presence of oxygen in the air is the emotional atmos- 
phere created by the family. Oxygen is an essential in the physical 
metabolic process of life. Partial combustion can take place with 
inadequate oxygen. Equally, the family is as essential in psycho- 
logical metabolism. Partial psychological utilization of one-to-one 
relationships for psychological maturation can occur with depleted 
family atmosphere, but the metabolism will remain incomplete. 
Perhaps it cannot occur at all in the total absence of that emotional 
atmosphere. 

The family plays a significant part in ego development and in the 
maintenance of ego strength. The family group offers a definitive 
structure as an ego framework. As such it represents a reality rel- 
atively more predictable than the less intimate reality beyond the 
home. Further, the family is a little world bound together by the 
interlacing of personal relationships, much more compact, much 
more defined than the interlacing of human relationships beyond 
the home. The individual is a constituent of this structure, and as 
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such he experiences an extension of his own ego. Irrespective of its 
cause, the dissolution of a family unit in some instances results in 
real ego disaster in an individual. The death of a meaningful mem- 
ber of the family, for example, may result in the complete break- 
down of the family structure. Though each surviving member may 
share his grief with the other members, the sharing is done in 
panic, and little strength is gained from it. In other instances death 
brings about a closer interlacing of the remaining members. Each 
individual, then, strengthened by this intermeshing, is able to 
deal with the grief without ego disintegration. 

This significance of the family should probably be borne in 
mind in evaluating the resistance on the part of husband and wife 
or children to the dissolution of a marriage. While there are un- 
doubtedly significant neurotic factors that hold many marriages 
together, the neurosis is not always the total story. In many in- 
stances it is possible that an additional factor is the anxiety that is 
created by the disruption of the general atmosphere, even though 
that atmosphere is not a healthy one. When a woman says, “I don’t 
like to break up the family,” she may be expressing not only her 
neurosis but also an unconscious recognition of the importance of 
atmosphere, even though in this particular case it may be filled with 
noxious gases. To break up the family may appear to threaten the 
destruction of part of the ego boundaries and the integration of the 
family members. 

While “motherhood” is an inherent part of feminine psychology, 
it is not effectively or completely mobilized until the biological ex- 
perience of motherhood. In the close relationship between the 
mother and the infant not only does the child gain security, but the 
mother experiences the gratification of motherhood. Through be- 
ing a biological mother she becomes a psychological mother. This 
psychological metabolic process functions best, however, in an at- 
mosphere that provides other psychological chemicals. The change 
occurs in her most successfully when it is paralleled with a change 
in her husband. He, psychologically, is also undergoing a modifica- 
tion. He has been a husband, a businessman, a sportsman, and many 
other people; he now becomes a father. Through the parallel 
change in both husband and wife, a new relationship evolves. The 
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true family is born. In this new relationship, the child’s own psy- 
chological metabolism is fostered, and the interfamily relationship 
comes to have great significance. The mother will not only be a 
more adequate mother, but the family will become a source of 
safety and confidence. 

The child obtains from the family unit a richer and broader se- 
curity. This experience not only conveys to the child the safeness 
of the outside world, it also encourages his weaning to a more ma- 
ture dependency, a dependency upon the family in a milieu that is 
safe enough that protection is not so frighteningly urgent. This 
leads later to the acceptance of multiple relationships beyond the 
family group. The family thus probably retains through life the 
symbolic meaning of the mother, providing a token of security but 
free of the limiting bonds of the intimate mother-child relation- 
ship. 

It is interesting to speculate on the possible role the family plays 
as the child struggles with his ambivalent feelings toward primary 
love objects. This can be approached from two standpoints. On 
the one hand, a child successfully working out his ambivalent feel- 
ings toward his mother does not necessarily transfer the solution 
to his other interpersonal relationships. He not only is ambivalent 
toward his mother but he is ambivalent toward all members of the 
family. He finds a pattern of solution that involves many relation- 
ships. Probably more significantly, he works out these ambivalent 
feelings in the framework of the interrelationships in the family. 
He senses the approval and disapproval, the love and the rejection, 
of the total group as well as the more intimate response of the 
parent figure. 

From another standpoint, the child appears to want not only the 
love of the person toward whom his ambivalent feelings are 
directed but also acceptance in the family unit. John and his 
mother enacted a scene that is a familiar one in many homes. John 
had been very angry at his mother and expressed it with a destruc- 
tive temper tantrum. John’s mother removed him from the family 
circle, taking him into a room alone. As he calmed down she reas- 
sured him of her understanding and her love, and he nestled snugly 
in her arms, apparently content to have been reestablished in a 
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favorable position with his mother. Suddenly he sat up, saying, 
“Can I go back now?” apparently feeling an urge again to be part 
of the total family rather than preserving his isolated relationship 
with his mother. The pull was not to activities that other members 
were participating in, for he returned to the living room to join 
them in their preoccupation with reading, quietly taking a picture 
book to look at without disturbing the others. 

The interrelationship between siblings offers another example 
of the role of the family in the social maturation process. It has long 
been recognized that an only child has a difficult problem in the 
outside world when he is suddenly forced to deal with sibling rela- 
tionships with his own age group. It is assumed that this is inevit- 
able because until the only child leaves the family, at least, he faces 
no real competitive situation; he is the center of the family to the 
extent that the parents express their parental feelings. While this 
problem is somewhat less intense when the child has early experi- 
ences with other children through nursery school and other social 
situations, these encounters do not completely solve the problem. 
The only child, as he approaches the latency period in his psycho- 
logical development, has two opposing needs. He wishes to con- 
tinue the security he feels as the center of the child universe of the 
family. At the same time he has an urge to establish meaningful re- 
lationships with his own peer group, to become a part of that group 
rather than the detached center of it. The child who has siblings 
has a background with which to cope with this more diluted but 
significant emotional experience. 

Sibling relationships are apt to be described in the negative. It 
is pointed out that the child resents the presence of another child. 
He resents the need to share his parents. He battles with the prob- 
lem, finally to reach a truce in which he relinquishes his own need 
for priority. A sibling relationship, however, is not typically so 
negative. The typical child loves as well as hates his sibling. It is 
often said that this love is manifested in order to deceive the parents 
and hide the underlying hostility. Undoubtedly this plays a part. 
It should be questioned, however, whether this expression of love 
and denial of hostility is only to deceive the parent. Love in itself 
is a valuable and gratifying experience. It has more positive rewards 
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than simply the avoidance of punishment. The positive aspects of 
the relationship between siblings adds to the child’s feeling of se- 
curity. 

This positive as well as negative relationship is more intense than 
the small child can possibly experience with a strange child met on 
the playground. He thus has a stronger incentive to solve his con- 
flicting feelings than he would have in a typical social situation. He 
wants to solve his sibling rivalry in order to preserve his security 
with his father, his mother, and his siblings. He also wishes to solve 
it in order to maintain his part in the family group. It will be a 
long time in his social development before there will be as much 
at stake in a social situation as there is in the family group. 

Furthermore, the parents’ love for the siblings is not only frus- 
trating to the child, it is also reassuring. It indicates the elasticity 
of the parents’ capacity to love and suggests that, in the atmosphere 
of the family, there is adequate love. This was interestingly illus- 
trated in the case of a three-year-old child who developed severe 
anxiety and marked hostility toward the new baby. The family, in 
an attempt to avoid the jealousy of the older child, had made elabo- 
rate plans to have the baby cared for without parental intervention. 
A nurse assumed complete responsibility for the baby as soon as 
he came home. The parents continued their relationship with the 
older child as if the baby did not exist. In spite of this, the older 
child showed alarming hostility; the baby’s life was actually in 
danger. The obvious explanation would seem to be the inability 
of the older child to accept the presence of the new baby. Particu- 
larly did this seem true since the child showed so much anxiety in 
regard to her own relationship with her parents where formerly she 
had given every evidence of being an unusually secure youngster. 
Now she could not stand to have her mother out of her sight and 
reverted to many infantile patterns of behavior. 

In the course of therapy the fallacy of the early evaluation be- 
come apparent. This child was not jealous of the sibling. She wished 
to destroy the child as a favor to the parents. If she destroyed the 
child, the parents would be relieved of this responsibility and per- 
haps would have adequate capacity at least to love her. The evi- 
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dence of the parents’ rejection of the baby frightened her. It meant 
that these parents whom she had felt to be loving were actually in- 
capable of loving children. She had been living in a fool's paradise. 
When the nurse was discharged and the new baby brought in as a 
member of the family, the child’s anxiety lessened sharply. She con- 
tinued to show jealousy of the new baby’s relationship with the 
mother, but her ambivalence was manifest. She changed from what 
appeared to be a seriously emotionally ill child to a child dealing 
realistically with the problem of adaptation to a family. While she 
had difficulty in accepting the sibling, she was fundamentally a se- 
cure youngster. 

The role of the family as a unit is not negligible in the ultimate 
resolution of the oedipal triangle. In addition to the role this reso- 
lution plays in the crystallization of the social heritage by the ac- 
ceptance of the mores of the broader world through identification 
with the parents, the family perhaps provides an additional outlet 
for the libidinal energy that cannot be expressed in its primitive 
form. While some of this energy is turned toward an asexual love 
for people outside the family, particularly nonparent adult figures 
and the peer group, it is partially sublimated in a love for the 
family as a group rather than for the individuals in the family. In 
the author’s opinion this is the first step in the desexualization of 
the primary relationship, a desexualization which is essential for 
the resolution of the oedipal conflict predating the child’s turning 
toward the peer group. From this experience grows the child’s real 
sense of his own future family of which he will be the nucleus. The 
new family will not only make possible, ultimately, an expression 
of his sexual urges, but will in addition provide him with the 
sublimations that result in making marriage not only a gratifying 
sexual experience but an experience enriched by the asexual as- 
pects of family love. 

As the child enters latency, his energies are to a large extent 
turned toward his adaptation to his social group beyond the family 
framework. From observations of children it is obvious that the 
one-to-one relationship in the home still remains the foundation 
upon which he struggles to build his social world. Again, however, 
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there are indications that over and above these relationships the 
family as a group has significance to him. How often a child who is 
having difficulties in his social adjustment will return to his home 
to read, to watch television, or to play with his own toys. He may 
make no particular demands upon the individual members of the 
family. Why then does he not go to the library, or be contented to 
watch television programs in someone else’s home even though he 
does not feel too well accepted by his social group? His behavior 
suggests that the family atmosphere as encompassed by his own 
home has a meaning to him. It offers security over and above that 
security offered by any individual in the family. Through adoles- 
cence and adulthood this same impulse to return continues. It is 
a rare adult who travels endlessly without moments of wishing to 
return to the structure of the home which provides the container 
in which the family atmosphere is symbolically found. 

Much of this preceding material may appear to be begging a 
question and to be an attempt to fabricate something out of sheer 
imagination. Because the atmosphere of the family is so elusive, any 
attempt to define it appears somewhat artificial, yet the word 
“family” means something to every one of us. It undoubtedly, there- 
fore, has a significant place in our psychological matrix. As such 
it would seem important that it be preserved, and preserved in as 
constructive a form as possible. 

In order to preserve the family as a unit, no aspect of it can be 
allowed to atrophy. No really effective generalizations can be 
drawn, however, because the varied psychological needs of each 
individual in the family must be considered. The family as a total 
structure grows only as the individuals related to it become a part 
of it. Its final form is crippled or enhanced, depending upon the 
crippling or enrichment of each member. Cultural changes that are 
constantly occurring are having an impact on all members of the 
family and will affect the ultimate pattern of the family unit. Many 
examples can be cited to illustrate these changes. Three are of 
particular importance: the role of the man as father, the woman as 
mother, and the child as a family member. 

Since the father is an essential part of the family structure what 
is happening to his role in our culture will affect what modifications 
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will occur in the family itself. Dr. Benedek* points out that in 
the past the father was the acknowledged head of the family. He 
was the authority as well as the economic center of the family. Many 
considerations have contributed to modifying his authoritative 
role. One has been his absence from the home a large part of the 
waking hours of the family. He has therefore had to relegate his con- 
trol of the children to the mother. In addition, theories of psycho- 
logical development have contributed to changing his dominant 
role. As the ideal maturation pattern for our culture has begun to 
be defined, stress has been placed upon the significance of the 
mother in early childhood. The significance of the father is too 
often considered of secondary importance. He is in danger of being 
relegated to the category of the forgotten man. 

Mother used to feel quite justified in saying to the recalcitrant 
child, “Wait until your father gets home.” Now she is urged to 
handle her own disciplinary problems and to avoid adding to any 
fear of his father that the child may have. The child is now more 
often reminded that the father will come home tired and must be 
protected from additional strain. The man is encouraged to be- 
lieve that he performs his duty to his children by providing ade- 
quate income and—ideally—a suburban home. The latter aspect 
is of real psychosocial significance. Suburban living tends to remove 
the father more and more from the family group. Longer commut- 
ing time shortens his hours at home. Even if he is available to the 
child, he is often encouraged to be the child’s playmate, not his 
parent. He must not be feared, he must be as innocuous as a com- 
pliant toy can be. 

Another pattern is becoming more defined in certain subcul- 
tural groups where the father shares the care of the child as well 
as often assuming some of the burdens of housekeeping. The 
value of relief to the fatigued mother is obvious. The care of father 
for the child is significant in giving to the latter the concept of 
a father, not as an ogre, but as a gentle, helpful, and comforting 
person. One should hesitate to condemn this family relationship. 
On the other hand, there may be inherent drawbacks to which 
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students of the family should be alert. Will it tend to make the 
father a substitute for the mother rather than giving him the com- 
plementary role that would seem important if a concept of a bi- 
sexual society encompassing more than sexuality itself is an im- 
portant aspect of the future healthy development of the present 
culture? 

Removing a pattern of behavior that has negative repercussions 
if a certain goal is to be attained, does not assure that the goal can 
be reached. The goal that is theoretically defined for constructive 
psychological maturity in our culture is based upon a positive 
meaning of the father in the family structure. Therefore the im- 
portance of the father’s not being feared by the child has been 
stressed. Beyond that, however, the family is distorted unless the 
father has a dynamically significant part. His role is not an imita- 
tion of the mother’s role, it is complementary. ‘“‘Momism” has come 
to be recognized as a real block to the fulfillment of the present 
concept of maturity. The danger may lie as much in the father’s 
dropping out of the family by default as in “mom’s” taking over. 
It is just as important to try to reevaluate the role of the father as 
it is to recognize the dangers of ‘“‘mom psychology.” The role of the 
father in the psychological development of the individual is recog- 
nized. Its translation into a constituent part of family living is not 
yet clearly formulated. 

The place of women in our culture has also undergone evolu- 
tion. The impact of that can be traced in sympathetically scientific 
writings as well as in the vitriolic attacks found in such books as 
Modern Women, the Lost Sex and The Second Sex. It can be ex- 
plained in terms of changes in our mores, changes in our educa- 
tional policy, in our economic patterns, and in our psychological 
approach. Women are in the process of being “emancipated.” But 
emancipated from what? Politicians tell us they are being emanci- 
pated from the role of second-rate citizens. Advertisers indicate 
they should be emancipated from the slavery that the home imposes. 
Psychologists suggest that they have many creative potentialities 
that have been stifled by the burden of depreciation under which 
they have struggled. Economists point out they have been emanci- 
pated from a dependent relationship on the economically produc- 
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tive man. Some writers assume that women can be emancipated 
even from their basic biological role. 

Again, as with the man, the unfortunate aspects of the woman’s 
relationship to the family are being exposed in the hope that they 
can be erased. The question is how to erase the negatives and re- 
place them with positives in terms of the basic structure of our 
society, the family. The question cannot be answered certainly 
within the present limited knowledge. It seems apparent, however, 
that the goal for the culture cannot be reached unless the mother’s 
role is defined not only in terms of present knowledge concerning 
the child’s needs for the mother, but equally in terms of how the 
mother can fulfill herself as a person in the family milieu. If she can 
economically take care of her own needs and those of her children, 
if she can determine the political structure as readily as a man, if 
her dishes can be washed by a dishwashing machine, her clothes 
washed and dried by machinery, her food precooked and kept in a 
deep freeze, her whole domestic life simplified by a world of gad- 
gets, her children cared for in day nurseries, nursery schools, and 
public schools, her role in the education of her children discour- 
aged because of modern teaching methods in which the teacher 
knows best, will her role in the family atrophy? If it does, our social 
structure will radically change because the family will be gone. 

The child also is not only an individual, he is a part of the family. 
Historically, an important reversal has occurred. Not so long ago 
a child was to be seen and not heard. He was an unimportant com- 
ponent of the family until he established a new family of his 
own in which other children would be seen and he would be heard. 
In reaction to this came the philosophy of the importance of the 
child as an individual for whom the family was a backdrop serv- 
ing only to enrich the child. Most recent trends suggest that the 
child as an individual is important but that his role in the family is 
also important. He is not only a recipient, but, within his capacity, 
a participant in the family unit. In a child-focused society such as 
our society has been until recently, the family as a significant struc- 
ture could easily be relegated to the position of an ineffectual back- 
drop. This failure to experience a role in the family unit could 
result in a child’s maturing to adulthood without a concept of a 
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family other than as it served his need. This would not be neces- 
sarily because he remained emotionally immature, but because be- 
ing a part of the family would be an alien experience to him. 

The structure of our society is based upon the family. The psy- 
chosociological heritage is such that the culture will not become 
progressively enriched by a reversion to earlier, less confusing pat- 
terns. Psychological growth will be dwarfed if the answer is sought 
in the patterns of “the good old days.” New answers must be found 
for the new situations that have been brought about, and they 
cannot be found easily. 

The family is the product of the interrelationships of several peo- 
ple with varied needs and varied potentialities. Considerable head- 
way has been made in understanding the needs of the individual in 
the family. In the eagerness to respect the individual there is the 
danger that the other side of the coin will be overlooked. The family 
is as much a part of the individual as the individual is a part of the 
family. Unless the study of individual psychology is balanced by a 
study of family psychology, there will result an emotional starva- 
tion, not because of the absence of emotional food, but because of 
the absence of the essentials of the atmosphere that are required to 
make the food utilizable. 

The family can be defined politically, economically, sociologi- 
cally. It needs also to be studied psychologically. It rather than the 
individual is the smallest unit of our social structure. The family 
can be analyzed by studying its individual parts. These findings 
must then be synthesized with ultimate understanding of its dy- 
namics as a unit. Most of the psychological discussion of the family 
still focuses upon the effect of the family on the individual rather 
than the affect of the individual on the family. Perhaps the family 
will have to be anthropomorphized. Its bisexual and asexual drives, 
its loves and its aggressions, can then be studied. Its neuroses and its 
psychoses rather than the neuroses and psychoses of its parts can be 
understood. By a study of its pathology, finally, what a healthy 
family is can be formulated. Until this can be done, there is always a 
danger of noxious gases replacing the necessary psychological oxy- 
gen of which the family ideally would be predominantly composed. 


The Meaning of “Psychological 
Health’? 


By MARIE JAHODA 


Tuenz IS HARDLY A TERM in current psychological 
thought which is as vague, elusive, and ambiguous as the term 
‘psychological health.” That it means many things to many people 
is bad enough; that many people use it without even attempting 
to specify the idiosyncratic meaning the term has for them makes 
the situation worse. 

I shall, first, examine critically some current connotations of the 
term in order to eliminate them from further discussion. This will 
lead me to a description of the psychological categories within 
which one has to search for a meaning of “psychological health.” 
Finally, I shall describe the more concrete content which we have 
selected at the Research Center for Human Relations at New York 
University—perhaps arbitrarily—for research on this problem. 

The absence of mental disease.—There is widespread agreement 
that the absence of mental disease is a necessary, though not a suffi- 
cient, condition of psychological health. The value of such con- 
sensus for our task here is, however, more apparent than real. To 
use it presupposes that we have a clear concept of mental disease. 
This is, of course, not so. In a recent discussion * among psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and social scientists the question ‘What con- 
stitutes a psychiatric case?” was intensely debated but not answered. 
One of the major difficulties in using the absence of mental disease 
as a criterion for psychological health is the existence of the vast no 
man’s land between those who are unquestionably ill and those who 
are definitely healthy. Many so-called “unadjusted” persons are 
found in that area. This fact reminds us that if and when we arrive 
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at a concept of psychological health, this concept will have to per- 
mit statements about different degrees of psychological health 
rather than be limited to an oversimplified dichotomization. 

Statistical normality.—Perhaps the most misleading popular con- 
notation is based on the assumption that psychological health is 
what the majority of people do, feel, or are. Cultural anthropolo- 
gists, however, have provided a vast range of data on very different 
forms of human behavior which are statistically normal in different 
societies. In our own culture, many things are done by a majority 
which we hesitate to call psychologically healthy; for example, ex- 
periments have abundantly demonstrated that under conditions 
of hunger, people tend to see food objects where there are none. 
That the majority responds in such fashion may be perfectly under- 
standable; but this is very different from regarding as psychologi- 
cally abnormal those who, in spite of their hunger, maintain the 
ability to perceive correctly. 

In another sense, too, statistical normality begs the question of 
psychological health. There are, of course, innumerable aspects of 
human behavior amenable to statistical research. Which of these 
should be selected as indicators of psychological health? The ques- 
tion as to whether psychological health is the statistical norm will 
be an interesting research problem, once we have a suitable con- 
cept. It is against our knowledge of the social influences on human 
behavior to reverse the procedure so as to define “psychological 
health” by the conviction of the majority of people. 

Psychological well-being—Much research has been done, based 
on standardized personality tests and interviews, to identify persons 
who are happy, do not worry, are free from tension and conflict, and 
so on. These highly desirable states have then been taken as indi- 
cators of psychological health. Underlying this notion is a naive 
optimism about this world. If somebody is unhappy, worried, or in 
conflict, this view holds, there must be something wrong with him 
psychologically. Those who suffer misfortune and deprivation are 
by this standard unhealthy. This view was apparently already 
prevalent some fifteen hundred years B.c., when the friends of Job 
told him that the reasons for his utter misery must be sought in 
himself. As will become clear later on, it is more appropriate to 
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regard Job, whose clear view of himself and of the world in which 
he lived was never disturbed, as psychologically one of the most 
healthy persons described in the literature of the world. 

Successful survival—Related to the notion that psychological 
health manifests itself in well-being is the notion that it can be 
inferred from a person’s success in mastering the vicissitudes of 
life. Such social Darwinism is subject to criticisms similar to those 
outlined above. It can easily be taken ad absurdum. Under a totali- 
tarian regime, for example, it may well help psychological survival 
to become completely apathetic to external events. Under less ex- 
treme circumstances it may foster psychological survival to perceive 
wrongly that one is accepted by one’s peers when this is actually not 
the case. It would be difficult indeed to justify either behavior as 
psychologically healthy. 

From this sketchy examination of some connotations of psycho- 
logical health we conclude that the absence of mental disease is too 
vague a guide for discovering meaning in psychological health. 
What is needed is an approach that can, but need not, include the 
statistical norm; that can, but need not, include feelings of well- 
being; that can, but need not, include successful survival. 

Now there is a common element in all the objections raised so far 
against some suggested criteria of psychological health: these cri- 
teria are inappropriate because they neglect the social matrix of 
human behavior. If we lived in “the Good Society,” which Gilbert 
Murray has defined as one in which the fortunes of men are une- 
quivocally related to their merits and efforts, the statistical norm, 
a feeling of well-being, and psychological survival might be suit- 
able criteria for psychological health. In proposing a concept of 
psychological health we must, however, never forget that the Good 
Society is an ideal construct rather than reality. As an ideal con- 
struct the Good Society has a place in thinking about psychological 
health in the following way: First, we note that even in this ideal 
construct conflicts and problems are not excluded. We assume con- 
flicts and problems to be inevitable in every human life; that is, we 
assume that every human being has to overcome the difficulties 
which arise in his efforts to establish a workable arrangement with 
his environment. Secondly, we note that the actual world in which 
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we live is not altogether the opposite of the Good Society. In some 
situations and for some people, merit and effort are related to their 
fortunes. Without systematic research on a given environment 
there is no way of telling whether and to what extent it will reward 
psychological health. It follows that we must not conceive of psy- 
chological health as the final state in which the individual finds 
himself, for this state is dependent upon external events over which 
he has no control. Rather we should think of it as a style of behavior 
or a behavior tendency which would add to his happiness and satis- 
faction if things in the external world were all right. Psychological 
health, then, manifests itself in behavior which has a promise of 
success under favorable conditions. This, in the broadest sense, is 
what I propose as the meaning of “psychological health.” 

Let me emphasize again the formal characteristics of our ap- 
proach: psychological health or its absence manifests itself in the 
way a person handles the problems and conflicts of life; it cannot 
be inferred from the result of behavior for the psychic economy of a 
person because of the nature of possible external events, but only 
from the behavior itself; further, psychological health is a truly so- 
cial psychological notion. The unit of analysis when investigating 
psychological health can never be the individual in artificial isola- 
tion. It must be simultaneously the individual and the social matrix 
within which he is observed. One of the basic research questions in 
this whole area is: What are the psychologically relevant attributes 
of an environment which permit the manifestation of psychologi- 
cally healthy behavior? 

There are undoubtedly several behavior tendencies which fulfill 
the formal requirements of our approach to psychological health. 
Perhaps somewhat arbitrarily we have selected two behavior tend- 
encies for closer study: problem-solving and certain cognitive tend- 
encies. Neither of them in itself should be regarded as indicating 
psychological health. They are twin criteria: only if certain modes 
of problem-solving coincide with certain modes of cognitive tend- 
encies are we speaking of psychologically healthy behavior. 

Psychologically healthy modes of problem-solving.—The ap- 
proach to realistic life problems created by environmental condi- 
tions is a highly complicated process which extends over some time. 
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It might help to distinguish the various dimensions of this process 
if I take an example from a current study of the Research Center. 
In a relatively new community in lower Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, many of the residents complain because people let their dogs 
run loose; the dogs destroy young plants, dig up grass seeds, frighten 
babies, and are generally considered a nuisance. We have asked a 
sample of women residents whether they regarded the situation as 
a problem and, if so, how they handled it. Let me give you examples 
of the variety of ways in which this problem is tackled: 


Mrs. A.: Sure, it is a nuisance; it worries me more and more as the 
weather gets better. I can’t let the baby out in the yard. But there isn’t 
a thing you can do about it. 


Mrs. B.: I was very annoyed in the beginning. I thought of building a 
fence, but that was too expensive. If I had known the owner, I would 
have spoken to her. But I didn’t feel like starting off with a fight with 
a neighbor. Now I’ve gotten used to it. It doesn’t annoy me that much 
any more. 


Mrs. C.;: I discussed it with my husband. We decided to tell the Civic 
Association that they should hire a dogcatcher. I haven’t yet been to a 
meeting, but I will go when I have time. 


Mrs. D.: What I do? I continuously have my eye on the window. 
When I see one coming I rush out and shush it away. It’s a nuisance; but 
I guess I'll get used to it. 


These examples should suffice to illustrate three dimensions of 
the process of problem-solving. First we note that these women 
differ according to the stage to which they have taken their problem- 
solving efforts. The first woman has not gone beyond admitting that 
the dogs do present a problem. The second woman has gone a step 
further; she is at the stage of considering solutions, such as putting 
up a fence or talking to the neighbor. The third woman has decided 
how to handle the problem, but she has not yet implemented her 
decision; the fourth is in the arduous process of implementing her 
solution: chasing away every dog as he approaches. Admission, con- 
sideration, decision, and implementation are, then, four stages of 
problem-solving. In actual experience, people need not be con- 
scious of this logical sequence. In any case, it appears that different 
people have a tendency to stop their problem-solving at different 
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stages of the process. It seems fair to assume that those who habitu- 
ally carry the process to the stage of implementation have the best 
chance to eliminate the problem under favorable external condi- 
tions. 

The next dimension is the feeling tone that accompanies the 
process. Some of the women, at whatever stage they left their prob- 
lem, “had gotten used to it” or felt better about it; others worried 
just as much or even more in spite of having implemented a de- 
cision. This is, of course, understandable, if the implementation 
did not solve the problem. Psychologically more revealing are the 
cases of the women who after a while felt better about the problem 
even though it continued to exist. They learn to accept passively 
whatever difficulty confronts them, perhaps because the strain of 
facing a problem is too great; they seem to have a low tolerance for 
problem-facing. We infer that such passive acceptance is not prom- 
ising of success even under favorable conditions; such persons will 
become shallow and nondescript in their needs and desires. 

A third dimension in the process is the directness or indirectness 
with which a person approaches the root of the annoying experi- 
ence. The woman who decided to ask the Civic Association to hire a 
dogcatcher, who would presumably eliminate all stray dogs or at 
least establish rules and regulations, went directly to the heart of 
the matter. If circumstances are favorable, the problem will disap- 
pear once and for all. In sharp contrast is the woman who rushes 
after every single dog. She is dealing with the recurring symptom 
of the nuisance rather than with its basic root; she will have to re- 
peat her action, day in, day out. The chances of her feeling happy 
about the situation even under favorable circumstances are indeed 
slim. 

Each of these three dimensions of the problem-solving process is 
influenced both by the individual and by the relative ‘‘goodness” 
of the environment. In all their logically possible combinations 
these dimensions permit sixteen different modes of problem- 
solving. We regard as the maximum degree of psychologically 
healthy problem-solving that combination which includes a tend- 
ency to go through all stages, where the feeling about the problem 
is determined by its actual continuation or elimination, and where 
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the attack on it goes directly to the root rather than indirectly to 
symptoms. 

Psychologically healthy cognitive processes——A psychologically 
healthy mode of problem-solving in itself does not contain a defi- 
nite promise of success, even if there are no external barriers. The 
chances may be negligible indeed if a person’s cognitive habits are 
unhealthy; that is, if he is wont to see what he likes or fears or needs 
instead of what there is to be seen, independent of his needs. To 
stay within the previous example, suppose a woman wanting to 
solve her problem approaches a small, powerless civic association 
which is deliberately ignored by the other residents. Such a misper- 
ception of social reality will most likely lead to failure. If this mis- 
perception is based solely on lack of information, it can be quickly 
remedied. However, if the woman is so deeply involved with that 
organization that she needs to see it as the center of social life, cor- 
rection of the misperception will be more difficult. Here we are 
dealing with a distortion of a person’s cognitive relation to the so- 
cial environment, which is rooted in special needs. The absence of 
such distortion in the end product of perceptual and cognitive 
processes we regard as the second psychologically healthy bei.avior 
tendency. 

Recent experimentation has, of course, abundantly demon- 
strated the close interdependence of needs and perceptions. An 
over-enthusiastic interpretation of this vast array of fascinating ex- 
perimental data often tends to overlook one simple fact: what these 
experiments demonstrate is as a rule a statistically significant rela- 
tionship and never a correlation of plus one. An adequate psycho- 
logical interpretation must account for the deviant minorities as 
well as for the hypothesis-confirming majorities of experimental 
subjects. The distinguishing attribute between those who do and 
those who do not confirm the hypothesis of need determination in 
perception is what I call a psychologically healthy cognitive tend- 
ency. 

George Klein has actually demonstrated the existence of this 
differentiating tendency in an experiment which he reported at a 
convention of the American Psychiatric Association. He compared 
the perceptual performance of thirsty and not thirsty persons. The 
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differences were relatively small, in spite of the obvious difference 
in need. When he isolated in both the experimental and the control 
group those who demonstrated a tendency not to be distracted— 
in an entirely different task—he discovered that this factor dis- 
tinguished the performance of his subjects to a much greater extent 
than the experimental condition of thirst. Something akin to this 
ability we have in mind when talking about cognitive processes free 
from need distortion. 

Let me state once again what I see as the meaning of “psycho- 
logical health”: a person is psychologically healthy to the extent 
that he manifests behavior tendencies which would raise his general 
level of satisfaction under favorable circumstances. Two such tend- 
encies, and there may be others, have been suggested: a certain 
mode of problem-solving and cognitive processes relatively free 
from need distortion. The implication of this approach is that we 
recognize the possibility of environmental circumstances which 
prevent a vast majority if not all human beings from behaving in 
a healthy way; its greatest challenge is the identification of those 
environmental conditions in our society which permit human be- 
ings to live in a healthy way. 


The Philadelphia Time-Cost Study 


in Family Service 


I. METHOD AND FINDINGS 
By JOHN G. HILL 


More AND MORE, social work is collaborating with 
other professions and disciplines in matters of common concern 
and in tackling common problems. Increasingly, we are making 
use of the interdisciplinary approach. We have had, of course, a 
long history of profitable collaboration between caseworkers and 
psychiatrists, but in recent years we have been joining forces with 
members of other professions, such as cultural anthropologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, and, at least in the field of community 
organization, even with civil engineers and city planners. 

The cost study of Family Service of Philadelphia is a further ex- 
ample of the interdisciplinary approach. It deals with the adminis- 
tration of family casework service and the adaptation and applica- 
tion to the administration of these services of a major device from 
the world of commerce and business management. 

Wherever the competitive system is allowed full play, it generates 
compelling incentives for the careful use of resources, both man- 
power and material. Values received for each item of production 
cost are carefully weighed. An unending and methodical search is 
made for more efficient and less expensive ways of producing the 
same or better products. Indeed, the very survival of the industrial- 
ist or businessman may, and often does, depend on how successful 
he is in these respects. With all its acknowledged weaknesses, our 
system of free enterprise has proved very efficient; it has made us the 
most productive nation on the face of the earth. 

We in social work can learn much from the business world, if 
we will. Look, for example, at their use of research. It is an integral 
part of their operations, not a luxury to be indulged in only when 
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there are surplus funds. No industry would consider dropping re- 
search, even in times of economic stress, for they know it would be 
suicidal. Nor are large investments put into research without mak- 
ing use of the results. It is not necessary to point out how research 
has been reflected in our industrial growth and advance. 

Several centuries ago manufacturers began to use a device which 
both then and since has been highly effective in business manage- 
ment. The Industrial Revolution gave it tremendous impetus and 
led to its refinement and application to virtually all centers of 
manufacture of any substantial size. In recent decades it has been 
profitably applied to the distribution and sale of merchandise as 
well as to manufacturing and has slowly spread to other fields, not- 
ably public health nursing, hospital administration, and municipal 
government. It has given rise to a whole new specialization in one 
of our leading professions. I refer, of course, to cost accounting. 

The purpose of cost accounting is to disclose the cost of all pro- 
ductive processes involved in the manufacture of a particular item, 
and the cost of the unit of finished product. These data are put to 
a variety of uses in business management. They are an important 
means of keeping watch over all processes going into the manu- 
facture or sale of goods and services, of controlling avoidable waste 
and delays, and of keeping overhead expenses to a minimum. Per- 
haps no method gives the informed businessman or factory super- 
intendent a better or quicker look at over-all operations than does 
the use of cost data. The general pattern of how the company’s re- 
sources are being spent—the relative amounts going directly into 
manufacturing and into overhead; what each operation is absorb- 
ing; the amounts devoted to research, to sales; and so forth—are 
apparent at a glance. Spots of high cost are isolated at once in order 
to search out underlying causes and devise methods for breaking 
bottlenecks or developing substitute methods for doing the job as 
well or better at less expense. 

In many industries, cost accounting data are used in conjunction 
with “standard costs.” Standard costs are estimated costs under what 
are considered to be ideal conditions to be used as a standard or 
measure of efficiency against the actual costs in order to gauge 
achievement and serve as an incentive to great accomplishment. 
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To some extent, cost data are used to set prices (e.g., in contracts 
in which price is set by cost plus a specified margin of profit), but 
under normal conditions prices are determined by the market. 
However, cost data do reveal to the businessman his most profitable 
and least profitable lines, and so put him in a position to lay his 
future plans accordingly. 

Businessmen will testify that cost accounting is responsible for 
much of their success in economic and efficient operation and in 
lowering the costs of their goods and services, thus making them 
more widely available to the public. Research and cost accounting 
are two of the most potent methods by which business management 
has achieved its present level of accomplishment. 

Social work, of course, operates in a wholly different economic 
environment from that of the business world. Ours is almost en- 
tirely a subsidized economy. It is noncompetitive. But the wise and 
economic use of our resources is no less incumbent upon us than 
upon those who work for profit. If anything, our incentives should 
be stronger. We are the trustees of funds turned over to us by tax- 
payers and voluntary contributors. We are motivated by profes- 
sional ideals of service to people—provision of the most and the 
best service possible at the lowest cost. We are eternally plagued 
with scarcity; there is not a branch of social work in which known 
needs do not far exceed resources. 

Yet, strangely enough, we do not know what our services cost, or 
the cost of the various processes by which we provide them. We do 
not know the amount we are putting into services for the direct 
benefit of the client and what is going into other agency functions. 
We are not in a position to say whether this, that, or the other 
process is worth what it costs in light of what we have to spend and 
the needs we are attempting to meet. We are setting fees with the 
idea that those who can pay full cost are presumably asked to pay 
full cost, but we do not know what the full costs are. We are asked 
to interpret our services and their cost to the public whose support 
we need, yet how can we interpret our costs when we ourselves are 
not in possession of the facts? 

Family Service of Philadelphia is the largest family agency in 
Philadelphia. It maintains four district offices which together cover 
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the whole city. It has a staff of thirty-two professional and twenty- 
four clerical members. There are nineteen caseworkers, four super- 
visors, and four assistant supervisors, plus a general case supervisor. 
The agency offers the usual casework services, operates a family 
life education program, takes students from schools of social work, 
and engages in community activities and planning on a national, 
regional, state, and local level. The cost study covered the agency's 
fiscal year from June 1, 1951, to May 31, 1952. 

In making this study, the major principles of cost accounting 
were followed in so far as possible. These principles are few and 
their underlying logic is easy to comprehend, but they can often be 
complicated in application. Much depends upon how well the or- 
ganization is departmentalized. In social work, the typical agency 
is not and usually cannot be well departmentalized. In applying 
cost accounting principles as developed in the business world, cer- 
tain modifications are necessary for reasons either of feasibility or of 
logic. The modifications which were made in applying them to 
Family Service of Philadelphia will be described as each principle 
is considered. 

Agreement between cost and general accounts.—The first cost 
accounting principle is that the cost accounts must agree with the 
general accounts. In other words, all operating expenses during 
the period of the cost study must be accounted for by charging them 
to one or more of the different items for which costs are being com- 
puted; when they are totaled, the cost figures must agree with the 
amount spent. Overhead costs and what we call ‘designated funds” 
cannot be overlooked. 

In applying this principle to social work, two or three difficulties 
arise. One involves donated services or facilities, a problem which 
business cost accountants do not face. For instance, an agency may 
occupy a building rent free. If the cost figures among different agen- 
cies are to be comparable and the full costs accounted for, then an 
estimated rental value must be included. Three of the five build- 
ings occupied by Family Service of Philadelphia are rented, two 
are owned. Either the cost of the two owned buildings must be 
distributed over a period of years and a specified amount charged 
to operating costs each year, or an estimated rental value must be 
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included. We followed the latter course, the rental value being 
estimated by a building specialist. 

We did not have the problem of donated services, but had we 
been faced with it, we would have solved it in this way: If the job 
performed by the volunteer were essential to the agency—that is, 
if there had been no volunteer, a paid worker would of necessity 
been employed to do the job—then we would have priced that 
service at the lowest price paid for that job and added the amount 
to the agency’s expenditures, to be included in the cost analysis; 
if the agency could have done without the services but used them 
because they were furnished by a volunteer, no price would have 
been put on them. The fees of auditors, had their services been 
donated, would have been estimated and added; the estimated 
value of the work of a volunteer clerical assistant which was helpful 
but not necessary would not have been included. 

We did not include an estimated value for the work done by 
students. Students do handle cases, and therefore to some extent 
their work replaces the services of a caseworker. I think an argu- 
ment can be made for placing an estimated monetary value on their 
services, although there is divided opinion on this point. On the 
advice of a committee of the Family Service Association of America 
we did not include it in our study, but neither did we include the 
volume of the students’ work (the number of cases ha..dled or inter- 
views conducted) in computing the unit costs of casework. 

Relief costs present another problem. We excluded them from 
our study. In Family Service of Philadelphia they amount to a small 
fraction of the total expenditures, but that was not our chief reason 
for excluding them. The amounts given by voluntary family agen- 
cies for relief vary widely over the country, depending largely upon 
the adequacy of local public assistance programs. For that reason, 
they should be considered separately so that the costs of service can 
be easily compared from one agency to another. 

Cost centers.—For cost accounting purposes, the operations of 
an organization must be divided into the parts for which the costs 
are to be computed. ‘These parts are known as “cost centers.” These 
centers must include all the operations and different functions of 
the organization so that when the costs are distributed among them 
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they will total all the expenditures. They must also be mutually 
exclusive to avoid duplication and dual reckoning, and each must 
be defined in minute detail. In manufacturing, one department 
may constitute a cost center or it may be broken down into two or 
more centers, depending on the costs which are wanted. It some- 
times happens, but infrequently, that a cost center may be made 
up of activities in two different departments. 

Because of the lack of clear departmentalization, we experienced 
considerable difficulty in arriving at appropriate cost centers. We 
approached the problem in several different ways, and sought ad- 
vice from a number of quarters. We listed every conceivable activity 
that any staff member, professional, clerical, or otherwise, might 
perform—numbering, I believe, almost two hundred—and classi- 
fied them. 

The cost centers we arrived at eventually were these: 

1. Casework services 

2. Group education (including family life education) 

3. Professional education or student training 

4. Community activities and planning 

5. Staff education and development 

6. Research 

4. Public relations 

8. General administration 

In addition, we originally had a cost center for the volunteer 
program which later disappeared because no volunteers were used; 
the amounts of money accumulating in this center turned out to be 
negligible. If the agency had had a homemaker program, a nursery 
program, or other specialized service, a cost center would have been 
added for each one. 

Each of these cost centers was broken down into the detailed 
items which it was to include. For example, casework included in- 
person interviews with the client in the office, in-person interviews 
outside the office, telephone client interviews, collateral in-person 
interviews in or outside the office, collateral telephone interviews, 
supervision, case consultations, case conferences, case recording, 
case assignment routines, and so on. Once these cost centers and 
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the activities which they included were determined, the rest of the 
study was built around them. 

Allocation of costs.——In allocating the costs of the agency to 
these cost centers, the costs which apply to one cost center and only 
one center are charged directly to that center; those which apply 
to two or more centers must be divided among the centers affected 
in the most equitable manner possible. For example, agencies pur- 
chase professional magazines and books for the education and de- 
velopment of staff. The cost of professional literature is therefore 
a direct charge against the staff education cost center. Rent and 
heat, however, apply to all cost centers and must be prorated in the 
most equitable manner that can be devised. 

It is a principle of cost accounting that as much of the costs as 
possible should be allocated directly. This makes for accuracy and 
precision in the final results, since the prorating of costs, even when 
done in what may be the most equitable manner, is really an esti- 
mate which involves an unknown degree of error. The larger the 
sums distributed in this fashion, the larger is the error likely to be. 

The greatest portion of a family agency’s expenses are for salaries. 
In Family Service of Philadelphia, 80 percent of the expenses are 
for salaries. Most staff members divide their time among several 
cost centers, even within a very short span of time. A caseworker, for 
example, within a matter of hours can conduct an interview with a 
client, supervise a student, read a piece of professional literature, 
or fill out a questionnaire for a research project, all of which are 
chargeable to different cost centers. The problem which this creates 
for the cost accountant who must unscramble these activities and 
sort out their costs among the proper cost centers brings us to the 
most difficult part of analyzing costs in a social agency—that of find- 
ing out how staff time is spent among the cost centers as a basis for 
distributing salary costs. Such a time study must obviously be pretty 
precise since salaries constitute so large a part of the agency's ex- 
penditures that a small error in the time study may result in a siz- 
able error in the computation of costs. 

The time study.—In business cost accounting, when an employee 
divides his time among different cost centers, time slips are used on 
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which the time spent on the different jobs is recorded and sent to 
the accounting department. Sampling, as a rule, is not used. This 
practice we could not follow, for no agency could afford or would 
be willing to conduct a continuous time study. We had to sample. 
This presented several problems. 

At first we tried to select a consecutive period of two or three 
weeks which we could show would be truly representative of the 
year’s activities. But the program of this agency varies considerably 
during the course of the year. At certain times there are students; 
at some of these times, there are students from two schools; at 
others, from only one. National, regional, state, and local planning 
activities and conferences occur at different times of the year. The 
pattern of psychiatric conferences used in the agency differs as be- 
tween the winter and summer months. The case load varies. 

After consultation with a statistician at one of the local universi- 
ties, we reluctantly came to the conclusion that sampling by a block 
of time was not likely to result in a representative sample and that 
if it did, we could not prove it to be so. The plan we finally adopted 
was this: 

The fiscal year we were concerned with contained 252 working 
days. The date of each was placed on a small card, and the group 
of 252 cards was used in the manner of a lottery. For each staff mem- 
ber, except administrative staff, we drew at random twenty cards 
and recorded the dates under that staff member’s name. The days 
for each staff member were drawn entirely independently of those 
for every other, the days for each being selected from the 252 cards. 
We knew the vacation schedules for each person, and when a vaca- 
tion day was drawn, the date was discarded and another chosen at 
random. For administrative staff members, we almost doubled the 
number of days, selecting at random thirty-six days. This was be- 
cause the administrative staff is small and the number of days per 
member had to be increased to obtain a sufficiently large number 
in the sample for that group. 

What this meant was that our time study would continue 
throughout the twelve months of the year, but no staff member, 
with the exception of administrative staff, would be recording his 
time more than if we had used a solid block of four weeks. How- 
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ever, on no single day would all staff members be recording their 
time; rather, on any one day, from two to about six or seven mem- 
bers would be doing so. 

This method has the obvious disadvantage of requiring twelve 
months to collect the time data. On the other hand, it has these 
advantages: 

1. It draws from all working days of the year, and therefore re- 
flects all the year’s activities. ‘This overcomes the problem of repre- 
sentative sampling. 

2. One of the great problems in time studies is establishing the 
study's validity. In other words, do the results of the time study 
reflect the manner in which the persons in the study actually spend 
their time? It is only human for each person to want to appear at his 
busiest, engaging in important activities. There is no perfect answer 
to this problem. But the sampling method we used accidentally gave 
us certain possible controls which we decided to use. Because each 
person’s days for recording his time were picked at random and 
were therefore unpredictable, we could withhold those dates and 
notify him only when a day arrived for him to record his time. This 
would presumably reduce conscious manipulation of one’s calen- 
dar and therefore was more likely to reflect how staff members ordi- 
narily spent their time. Furthermore, we attempted to minimize 
the incentive for letting the time study affect how a person spent 
his time or recorded it by arranging that no one would see a per- 
son’s time record except himself and those who tabulated the re- 
sults. The agency administrator was to be given only the group 
results. 

On the cost accounting principle that prorating should be kept to 
a minimum, we included everyone in the time study, both profes- 
sional and clerical, with a few minor exceptions where it was either 
not necessary or not feasible. For example, the agency has two clerks 
who do nothing but take care of case records. No time study for 
them was needed. A time analysis for the switchboard operator and 
the messenger boy was not feasible, and we were forced to prorate 
their salaries. 

Separate manuals were prepared for professional and clerical 
staff, and time was recorded to the nearest five-minute interval. The 
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whole time study was structured around the cost centers, each item 
being coded to indicate the cost center and the specific activity 
within the center. Each person was instructed to code the activity 
by the purpose it was meant to serve, since many activities appear 
alike but are chargeable to different cost centers. We could not, for 
example, lump all meetings together but had to sort them out ac- 
cording to whether the meeting was for casework purposes, family 
life education, student training, or some other cost center. 

Mostly because the staff was interested in the amount of their 
overtime, we included overtime in our study; but in doing so, we 
computed it in two ways: gross and net. Gross overtime showed the 
total amount of time spent over and above the regular office hours; 
net overtime was the gross overtime minus nonproductive time. 
This meant that our time study, in addition to the cost center cate- 
gories, included one for nonproductive time, that is, time for ill- 
nesses, protracted lunch periods, tardiness, socializing with col- 
leagues during office hours beyond the time allowed in the per- 
sonnel practices for rest periods, compensating time off, etc. 

The size of the time study sample was determined by the usual 
statistical procedures based on the size of the sampling error we 
were willing to tolerate. It was a large sample—it included, in all, 
close to a thousand time sheets—and the amount of sampling error 
in most instances is only a small fraction of one percent. The least 
reliable element in our time study was that for group education 
(family life education) for administrative staff, where at the .o5 
level of confidence, the sampling error could be as large as 5 percent. 
This is due to the high variability of time spent in this category 
from worker to worker and day to day. 

The results of the time study are shown in Table 1: 

Several items in this table are worthy of note. Through the use 
of the time study we were able to allocate directly two thirds of the 
administrators’ time and 60 percent of the clerical time which we 
would otherwise have had to prorate. Note also that the distribu- 
tion of the time of administrators and of the clerical staff differs 
markedly from that of caseworkers and supervisors according to 
whose time we would have had to prorate had we excluded the 
administrators and clerical staff from the time study. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AGENCY STAFF TIME 
Total Staff Admin- 


(Professional istration Super- Case- 
and Clerical) Staff visors workers Clerical 
Casework 56.4 4-1 49.6 81.7 39.3 
Group education (fam- 
ily life education) 2.9 17.2 1.2 0.2 2.0 
Professional education 2.1 1.1 6.7 1.4 0.3 
Community activities 
and planning 3.3 11.0 5 1.0 2.3 
Total basic 64.7 33-4 62.6 84.3 43-9 
Staff education 8.8 16.2 13.7 7.8 2.5 
Research 6.4 4.3 4.0 4:9 12.7 
Public relations 3-7 14.8 53 1.3 1.3 
General administration 16.4 31.3 14.4 1.7 39-6 
Total collateral 35:3 66.6 37-4 15:7 56.1 
Grand total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Gross overtime * +11.7 +9.3 +16.1 +13.6 +6.0 
Net overtime (++) or 
Undertime (—) +1.5 +0.6 +8.1 +2.0 —3.4 


a Gross overtime includes all time over and above that required on the job. Net 
overtime or undertime is gross overtime minus nonproductive time, such as time off 
for illness, compensating time off, etc. 


On the basis of this study we distributed the salaries paid to the 
administrative staff, supervisors, caseworkers, and clerical help. The 
bookkeeper’s salary was charged directly to financial recording 
under general administration; the salaries of the two file clerks, to 
case record keeping. The salaries of the switchboard operator and 
messenger were prorated by the composite time of the whole staff, 
professional and clerical. 

Allocation of non-salary.—In allocating the remaining 20 per- 
cent of the agency’s expenditures for nonsalary items, these costs 
were broken down into their component parts and each was con- 
sidered separately in determining the best way of charging it. The 
methods we finally used were reviewed by cost accounting special- 
ists. As many items as possible were charged directly—fees for the 
speaker at the annual meeting, to public relations; auditing fee, to 
fiscal operations under general administration; payments for per- 
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sonnel interviews, to personnel under general administration. 
Rent, heat, light, janitorial services, were all prorated by the com- 
posite time of the entire staff, excluding travel time; local carfare 
was prorated by local travel time. Membership fees in national and 
state welfare conferences were charged to staff education, but mem- 
bership in the Family Service Association of America was prorated 
according to all other expenditures on the grounds that member- 
ship in that organization was for the benefit of all activities of the 
whole agency. When all the costs in each center were totaled, the 
sum equaled the total amount spent by the agency during that year 
with the adjustments for estimated rent on the two owned buildings 
and excluding relief, as I have already indicated. 

Table 2 shows how each $100 of the agency’s total expenditures 
was distributed: 


TABLE 2 


DIsTRIBUTION OF $100 AMONG AGENCY SERVICES 


Total Salaries Other 

Casework $53.32 $41.04 $12.28 
Group education (family lifeeducation) 3.47 2.83 64 
Professional education 3.22 2.74 .48 
Community activities and planning 3.65, 2.71 94 
Total basic costs 63.66 49.32 14.34 
Staff education 9-93 6.94 2.99 
Research 6.50 5:24 1.26 
Public relations 4.89 3-20 1.69 
General administration 15.02 11.85 3.17 
Total collateral costs 36.34 27.23 g.11 
Grand total $100.00 $76.55 $23.45 


Prorating the costs in the service cost centers over the produc- 
tion cost centers.—Not all cost centers are of the same class. Some 
are related directly to the final product and are therefore called 
“production” cost centers, while others are related to providing 
necessary services for the production centers and are therefore 
called “‘service’” cost centers. In computing final costs, amounts 
which have accumulated in the service centers must be distributed 
over the production centers to give the total costs of the final 
products. 
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What are the final products in a family agency? From an analysis 
of the cost centers and the agency’s bylaws, we selected these: case- 
work; group education (family life education); professional educa- 
tion; community activities and planning. The other four cost 
centers, staff education, research, public relations, and general ad- 
ministration, maintain the production centers and an appropriate 
level of quantity or quality. 

When the amounts in the service cost centers are prorated over 
the production centers, the results are as shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF $100 AMONG PrRopUCTION Cost CENTERS, INCLUDING 
SHARE OF SERVICE Costs 


Production Share of 
Total Cost Costs Service Costs 

Casework $84.25 $53.32 $30.93 
Group education (family life 

education) 5-51 3-47 2.04 

Professional education 4-45 3.22 1.23 

Community activities and planning 5.79 3.65, 2.14 

Total $100.00 $63.66 $36.34 


Unit costs——Unit costs relate the costs of production to the 
volume of production. When the data are in the form shown in 
Table 3, the unit costs can readily be computed by merely dividing 
the amount in each center by the appropriate unit of production. 
The breakdown of costs in each center can also be divided by the 
unit to give the unit costs of each item going into the total cost of 
_ the unit. 

The logical unit in family life education would appear to be the 
session; in student training, the student field work hour; in com- 
munity activities, the hour of professional time. But in casework, 
the selection of the unit is not so easy as might at first appear. The 
interview is one that is often suggested, and the choice does have 
merit. But what shall be an interview? In-person interview with 
the client? In-person interview with collaterals? Telephone inter- 
view with the client? Telephone interview with collaterals? Shall 
the interview count include all these or some combination? 

One possible solution might be to take total interviewing time, 
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both in-person and telephone, reduced to hours, and divide the 
number into the casework cost. This would give the cost per hour 
of interviewing time. One might include collateral as well as client 
interviewing time in these hours, but if fee schedules were being 
considered, only client interview hours should probably be in- 
cluded. One might also use the case as the unit, and the unit cost 
would be the cost per case. It appears that the most satisfactory 
solution lies in computing the unit costs of casework in several 
different ways, depending on the uses to which the results are likely 
to be put. 

The costs of casework.—For each of the cost centers shown in 
Table 3, breakdowns of the cost are available by the items included 
in that center. A summary of the items in the casework cost center 
is shown in Table 4: 


TABLE 4 


DIsTRIBUTION OF $100 AMONG CASEWORK SERVICES 


Production Share of 
Total Cost Costs Service Costs 

Interviewing costs $42.49 $26.80 $15.69 
Case recording 32.15 20.27 11.88 
Supervisory conferences 13.17 8.30 4.87 
Case consultations 577 3.64 2.13 
Miscellaneous 6.42 4-29 2.13 
Total $100.00 $63.30 $36.70 


II. IMPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING AND 
PRACTICE 


By RALPH ORMSBY 


Tre AGENCY PRACTICE OF FAMILY CASEWORK has de- 
veloped over the years with surprisingly few standards of how 
agency resources may be productively distributed and what may 
be reasonably expected of its practitioners. Emphasis on certain 
basic activities, such as casework, related special services, com- 
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munity planning, group education, research, and professional edu- 
cation, probably differ widely between agencies. Similarly, the col- 
lateral activities vary in degree and extent. Various “processing” 
activities, such as dictation, evaluation, conferencing, consultation, 
and preparation for specific activities, absorb greater or lesser 
amounts of agency resources, depending on intra-agency require- 
ments and tradition. Of even greater importance is the fact that, 
lacking standards of program emphases and production, the time 
available for the core activity, namely, casework service to clients, 
may be seriously affected. 

Cost analysis provides a new perspective in looking at the total 
agency, its parts, and the activities and processes utilized in carrying 
out agency purposes. We now have such data from one agency— 
Family Service of Philadelphia—for a year’s period for the first 
time in the field of social work. It is new data, hard to grasp and 
understand in its full implications, complex in the interrelation- 
ship of items. At this point the data is isolated in character and 
therefore somewhat difficult to evaluate and certainly deserving 
of caution in its interpretation. We are convinced, however, that it 
is basic data for the planning and administration of agency funds 
and staff energies. 

Family Service of Philadelphia was gratified to learn from the 
final cost data that the overwhelming proportion of total agency 
expenditures was accounted for by casework service activities. Con- 
versely, the expenditures for other basic and collateral activities, 
while deserving of further examination, did not seem to be un- 
reasonable in relation to the whole. But, as our charts inescapably 
point out, the proportion of agency resources devoted to client 
interviewing, the place where casework has meaning for the client, 
seems to be small. We have therefore concentrated on diverting 
more of our resources to this central activity. This has been largely 
a process of reallocating staff time. 

Briefly, we have replanned the time spent in all types of agency 
meetings, including professional staff meetings, district staff meet- 
ings, meetings of supervisors and department heads, and district 
group psychiatric consultations, with the view of releasing worker 
time to direct work with clients. We are consciously planning 
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supervisory conference time in relation to the workers’ experience 
and professional maturity. A review of all types of case statistics has 
led to considerable reduction of the detail required of caseworkers 
in compiling much seldom-used data. 

We are making some inroads on the much-discussed case record- 
ing problem. We encourage brief recording and summarization as 
the rule, with longer recording on a selective, planned basis with 
the supervisor. Consultation summaries are now two pages instead 
of six or even eight. We are experimenting with worker-supervisor 
conferences on the basis of oral presentation rather than insisting 
on the time-hallowed ‘‘no conference without up-to-the-minute 
transcribed recording.” 

We have increased our goals of daily interview expectation per 
caseworker, and staffed district offices accordingly. We did this at 
a time when there was a sudden rise in client applications and we 
have been intrigued with our capacity to absorb pressures and yet 
identify excessive work loads of individual staff members in the 
light of our clearer expectations. 

The results, in a relatively short time, have, I believe, fully justi- 
fied our hopes of the beneficial effects which a cost study can have 
on planning and practice. Results are not easily come by nor im- 
mediate. The conditioned reflexes of long-established methods and 
routines are not changed overnight. 

Perhaps the greatest effect of the cost study is its psychological 
impact. It is a new way of examining all activities. When all opera- 
tions are reduced to a common dollar denominator, they can then 
be compared and studied to see where emphasis is being placed. It 
is one thing to be concerned about the low daily client interview 
average per caseworker in the family field, and another to see in 
clear, realistic terms what portion of the agency dollar is directly 
spent on this activity. It is one thing to sense that case recording 
and supervisory processes are time-consuming in our field, and an- 
other to see that recording and supervisory costs combined are equal 
to direct client interviewing costs. 

It is apparent that casework has developed each aspect of profes- 
sional practice with high standards and with constant regard for 
quality of performance. But, unlike other professions, social work 
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is practiced in agency settings, which means, among other things, 
that staff activities must be compressed usually into a thirty-seven- 
and-a-half-hour work week. We have learned from our cost analysis, 
through the careful time study which it requires, that we may be 
expecting too much of ourselves, or rather of our professional staff 
members. Our data tell us that it is obviously impossible to expect 
a caseworker to have, on the average, more than three client and 
collateral in-person interviews per working day, plus necessary tele- 
phone interviews, unless ways can be found to reduce drastically 
demands on the worker to record, carry out community and public 
relations assignments, attend staff meetings, confer with supervi- 
sors and consultants, function on committees, and engage in a 
myriad of other activities. 

That staff members as well as administrators want answers to 
these questions is attested by their interest and cooperation in the 
cost study and their willingness to put into practice some of the 
implications of the data. Perhaps it is not too strong to put it this 
way: staff members have a right to clear job expectations; in many 
ways our agency expectations are unrealistic; cost data provide a 
rational basis for replanning staff activities. It should be noted that 
the adjustments we are attempting are by no means unique in the 
family field. However, the cost study has been a means of focusing 
staff and administrative attention on a concentrated attack on many 
of our operational problems. 

It would seem to be desirable, after effecting all the immediate 
adjustments suggested by the cost data, to have some means of 
determining how effective such adjustments have been in changing 
our cost picture. This suggests that the agency should repeat the 
cost study process at periodic intervals. Also, if any major program 
changes are made in the future, cost analysis would establish how 
such changes actually altered the agency program. For example, 
our cost study included a fairly new agency service, on an estab- 
lished basis, of family life education. Some fears have been ex- 
pressed in the field that a group educational program might tend to 
outbalance basic casework service. The cost data shows that in our 
agency this has not happened. Periodic cost reviews would provide 
check points for agency operations. 
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However, it would seem even more desirable, once a cost study 
method is validated in the field, to compare cost data between 
agencies of reasonable similarity. Thus some new administrative 
norms or standards of operation would begin to emerge. Some of 
the standards which we might then expect to be developed are: 

1. A standard for the distribution of total resources to the basic 
activities category and to the collateral activities category. 

2. A standard for the proportion of resources which should be 
devoted to the core service of casework. 

We are in agreement in our field that other basic activities derive 
their validity and character from agency knowledge of family dif- 
ficulties and experience in helping clients with their problems. 
It is therefore important to determine, at least within a range, what 
program emphasis direct casework service should have to keep the 
total program in a proper relation to the central service. 

3. Standards for the proportion of agency resources to be devoted 
to each of the collateral activities. 

A low or a high cost for a particular activity such as staff de- 
velopment would not of itself determine that the cost was “good” 
or “‘bad.”” But some reasonable guide for the agency administrator 
as to the part of agency resources that should be used for staff de- 
velopment or other collateral activities is needed. 

4. A standard for the number of in-person interviews which a 
caseworker can be expected to have per working day. 

5. Standards for the reasonable relation of casework “process- 
ing” activities, such as recording, supervision, conferencing, evalua- 
tion, and so forth, to direct client interviewing. 

6. A standard for the proper relation between clerical activities 
and professional activities. 

The development of such standards would mean that agency 
programs were planned and administered instead of being built 
up piecemeal and without design other than traditional patterns. 

A logical development, after the establishment of administrative 
standards in the field, would then be unit cost determination. The 
unit cost of a particular activity, such as casework service, can, of 
course, be easily computed once two factors are known: 
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1. The total cost of the particular activity. 

Our study tells us what we expended in a year for direct casework 
service. All other activities have been separated out. This provides 
much more precise information than has been available heretofore 
in the field. Previous computations have been based on estimates 
which allow for too much possibility of gross error. General accept- 
ance of a cost study method which determines activity costs as 
reliably and accurately as possible is therefore essential to deter- 
mining comparable unit costs. 

2. The number of units produced in the year for the particular 
activity. 

Here, again using direct casework service as the illustration, we 
find that the problem of determining the desirable unit is not so 
simple as might be anticipated. We do have accurate statistics on 
the number of client, collateral, and telephone interviews and the 
number of cases receiving active casework service. Also, we know 
from the cost study the average length of each type of interview. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be no general agreement as to what 
unit should be used. 

The in-person client interview is the unit most frequently sug- 
gested. However, some cases, which are active by definition, re- 
quire only telephone and collateral interviews. Also it is probable 
that there is variation among agencies as to the length of in-person 
and telephone interviews. The suggestion therefore is made, from 
our experience, that the interview hour would be a desirable unit 
for interagency comparison of casework costs. If, when a fee is 
charged, the client is expected to bear the whole cost of service, 
then the in-person client interview would be the unit for this pur- 
pose. 

The “‘case”’ also is a unit which has considerable currency in our 
field. Since agencies differ in the proportion of brief and continued 
service cases during a year, we suggest that the cost per active case 
per month would reflect some of this difference and be another 
desirable casework cost unit. 

Unit costs, following the process suggested above, should also 
be determined for the other basic agency services. The hour spent 
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in community activities, the hour devoted to group education, and 
the student field placement hour seem to have merit as cost units 
for these services. 

It seems apparent from our data that after all immediate ad- 
justments have been effected, and after progress has been achieved 
in developing standards and comparable unit costs, the cost of 
casework service will still be considerably beyond the financial 
means of many families. This poses some knotty problems. The 
answer certainly does not lie in reducing the quality of service. 
Casework is not worth anything at all unless it is skillfully per- 
formed. Casework, based as it is on individual consideration of 
each person and his problem, does not lend itself to assembly line 
methods. Still, the future of counseling service, many believe, is 
in extending the service to large segments of the community need- 
ing the service and able to pay for it. But the cost must be within 
the means of the middle class and be such that service extensions 
are met by full payments. 

We must therefore begin to think seriously of some of the under- 
lying reasons for the high costs of casework counseling. Some of the 
factors needing long-range consideration which may require radi- 
cal adjustments in our methods and concepts of agency operation 
are: 

1. The primary commitment of the family agency is to provide 
direct casework service in the community. Yet, a large part of 
agency resources must be devoted to in-service training of new 
school graduates. Perhaps we should begin thinking of a third year 
of professional training or recognition of the first year in the agency 
practice as an interneship period chargeable in part to professional 
education rather than entirely to direct service. 

2. The high rate of professional staff turnover undoubtedly con- 
tributes to high costs. The career span of social workers probably 
is the lowest of any profession. This is true because so many women 
leave their work for personal reasons after acquiring professional 
education and a few years of practice experience. We may find that 
higher salaries to attract and keep more men, who can be counted 
on for longer professional careers, would be a major factor in re- 
ducing costs. 
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g. More clinical methods of planning case treatment, more use 
of expert consultation, more lodging of professional responsibility 
in mature professional workers, should result in the possibility of 
greater selectivity in case recording and use of supervision. We 
need to reconsider the place of recording and supervision in case- 
work and develop new methods of achieving the contributions of 
these integral parts of casework practice. 

4. Ways must be found to keep a larger proportion of the most 
experienced staff members engaged in practice. We are too much at 
the mercy of a hierarchy of our own creation so that constantly 
workers of minimal experience are being drawn away from prac- 
tice into administration and supervision. Again, it may be noted 
that this is a pattern not found in other professions. 

5. At the root of many of the difficulties is the shortage of social 
workers. Apart from turnover due to the brief career span of social 
workers is the problem of turnover. 

6. The size of the agency also deserves further study. Cost data 
from agencies of differing sizes should throw some light on what is 
the optimum size of an agency or district or departmental unit. 
Some budgetary items may need to be higher in smaller agencies, 
and others may turn out to reach a point of cost acceleration in 
larger agencies. 

We have been discussing the experience of one agency in arriv- 
ing at cost data. Our pilot study needs to be tested and refined in 
other, similar agencies. We are encouraged by the fact that the 
Family Service Association is vitally interested in using our experi- 
ence as a starting point in developing a cost method applicable to 
agencies in the family field. Special financing of such an ambitious 
research project will be needed. We estimate that the testing and 
revision of the method, standardization of definitions used in the 
pilot study, development of a larger body of comparable cost data, 
and production of a cost manual for agency use is at least a three- 
year project. 

We are convinced that the further development of cost knowl- 
edge in the family field is important for three impelling reasons: 

1. Family agency programs throughout the country account for 
a sizable expenditure of funds contributed by the public for wel- 
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fare purposes. It is a matter of trusteeship to the community to de- 
velop sound, objective methods of self-examination such as cost 
analysis provides. 

2. Cost analysis will help us to identify problem areas in our 
operations and plan our activities in relation to the total program. 
While cost study is only one way of analyzing agency activities, it 
provides new perspective in examining the total and the parts. 

3. We have a precious commodity, casework service, to offer to 
many troubled persons in our communities. We must make the 
best possible use of the resources available to us in order to provide 
service to as many as possible. 


The Contribution of Research to 
Understanding Basic Problems of 
Income Maintenance 


I. THE CHANGING ROLE OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


By NEOTA LARSON 


Tz FACT THAT the Old-Age Assistance (OAA) and Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) programs are related in signif- 
icant ways is in a sense a common knowledge shared by practically 
all persons familiar with these two programs. Public assistance 
workers in local county welfare departments, for example, have 
evidence of this interrelatedness whenever they find that an indi- 
vidual applying for OAA or for aid to dependent children is receiv- 
ing an OASI benefit. This fact is understood, too, in the local OASI 
offices, by state welfare departments, and at the national level. 
When we are confronted with problems of program planning, 
however, it is essential that our knowledge about the programs be 
more exact and at the same time more comprehensive than the ex- 
perience of any single individual or group of individuals. These 
are public programs, and in public programs the business of pro- 
gram planning is in a sense everybody’s business. It is the concern 
of the persons responsible for the administration of the programs, 
of those who give direct service to the beneficiaries of the programs, 
of the beneficiaries themselves, of the taxpayers, of our legislative 
representatives, of citizens everywhere. With so many different 
peop!e having a responsibility for what is to be done, it is a matter 
of fundamental necessity that there be available for their use a body 
of information generally accepted as valid for the programs as a 
whole. 
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This is where the statisticians and research workers come in. It 
is their task to apply their scientific techniques to obtain data on 
subjects ranging from how many and what porportion of the peo- 
ple the programs serve now and potentially, to whether it is a cause- 
and-effect relationship when changes in one program are accom- 
panied by changes in the other. 

Fortunately, this kind of inquiry has been going on over the 
years, and there are data available from within the programs them- 
selves and elsewhere to which we can turn. We shall always be wish- 
ing we had more information than we have, but it is in the nature 
of program planning that we have to use what is at hand or can 
readily be obtained when questions are up for resolution, and then 
to plan for the future how the frontiers of our knowledge can be 
pushed back. 

When the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, geographic 
coverage was practically complete for OAA within a very short 
time. By the end of 1937, forty-seven states, Alaska, and Hawaii had 
had their plans approved and were receiving Federal funds for 
OAA. The remaining state came in the following year. Legislation 
extending the OAA provisions of the act to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands was not enacted until 1950, but before the end of 
that year they had submitted plans and had them approved. Com- 
pared with the OASI program, OAA was effective in a short period 
of time. 

One of the conditions for approval of a state plan is that it be in 
effect in all the political subdivisions of the state. Thus state-wide 
coverage was assured in every instance from the beginning. This 
did not, and still does not, mean, however, that persons eligible in 
one state will be eligible in a neighboring state, as contrasted to the 
OASI program where the same conditions of eligibility obtain 
everywhere. 

The purpose of the OAA grants, as stated by the Congress, is to 
enable each state to provide assistance to its needy aged so far as 
practicable under the conditions in such state. Certain broad limi- 
tations on this variability were written into the Social Security Act, 
however, which have had their effect on the coverage of the pro- 
gram. For example, a state may not impose a residence requirement 
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which excludes any person who has resided in the state five years 
during the nine years immediately preceding the time he applies 
for OAA. States may, however, if they wish, extend the coverage 
of the program by establishing lower residence requirements or by 
having none at all, and continue to be eligible for Federal match- 
ing. Many states limit coverage by setting upper limits on the 
amount of the assistance payment. About one fourth of the states, 
for example, have a maximum of $55 or less. Some of these states 
make exceptions for hospital care, care in a nursing home, special 
boarding home care, and so forth, and extend coverage beyond the 
maximum in this way. Within the states’ definition of eligibility, 
however, complete geographic coverage is a requirement for Fed- 
eral financial participation. 

Coverage under OASI is also conditioned by eligibility require- 
ments. Under this program, a person becomes eligible for old-age 
benefits for himself and his family by working for a specified length 
of time in employment covered by the Social Security Act. Thus, a 
factory worker is covered whether he is in the North, South, East, 
or West. Geographic variations occur, however, because not all oc- 
cupations are covered by the act, and uncovered occupations are 
concentrated in certain parts of the country. Agricultural employ- 
ment, for example, was excluded in its entirety before the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act, and about five million per- 
sons working in agriculture are still outside the OASI system. This 
accounts for the fact that states with relatively large agricultural 
populations have lower old-age beneficiary rates than the more in- 
dustrial states, and these are also the states which are near the top 
so far as old-age recipient rates are concerned. 

The original coverage of the program took in a little over 60 
percent of the labor force. Coverage was extended in 1950 to some 
ten million additional persons, bringing the proportion of the 
labor force covered up to about 80 percent. Those newly covered 
included most self-employed persons other than self-employed pro- 
fessional workers, farmers, domestic and agricultural workers who 
work with a specified regularity for the same employer, and, under 
certain circumstances, employees of nonprofit organizations and 
state and local employees not already covered by a state or local re- 
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tirement system. Some twelve million persons, or about 20 percent 
of the labor force, still remain outside OASI. 

Agricultural employment still looms large among the uncovered 
group. About four fifths of the noncovered agricultural workers are 
persons who operate their own farms. The other fifth are farm la- 
borers, most of whom could be brought under the system if the re- 
quirement for regularity of work with a single employer were 
eliminated. Similarly, the elimination of the attachment test could 
extend coverage to part of the domestic employees now without 
OASI protection. 

Public civilian employees now under state and local retirement 
systems constitute the other largest segment of those who are not 
now covered by OASI. Large numbers of persons come into and 
leave public employment each year, and as a result may lose protec- 
tion under Federal, state, or local retirement systems. Those who 
go into covered employment may get OASI protection by working 
long enough to acquire insured status, but their years outside cov- 
ered employment count against them in computing the amount of 
their benefits. Those who go into occupations not covered by OASI 
may end up without any retirement protection. 

The OASI program differs from OAA not only in coverage but 
also in how quickly the coverage can be translated into benefit pay- 
ments. Individuals can qualify for OASI benefits only after they 
have worked under the program and made contributions for a speci- 
fied period of time. Normally, a person has to have worked in cov- 
ered employment for ten years to qualify for retirement benefits 
at age sixty-five. Less than ten years’ work is required for people 
who are reaching age sixty-five now and within the next several 
years. The time required for them is, roughly, one-half the period 
between 1950 and the date they reach sixty-five. At least one and 
one-half years is required in every case. This means from one and 
one-half to ten years of work, depending on how soon an individual 
reaches sixty-five. 

There is considerable precedent within private pension and 
group annuity plans for giving preferential treatment to persons 
who are nearing retirement age when a plan is first put into effect 
by the granting of a “prior-service credit” and paying full benefits 
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upon retirement, even though their period of service after the plan 
started is very short. In effect, this is what was done under the OASI 
program when persons sixty-five or nearing sixty-five were per- 
mitted to acquire insured status and be eligible for full benefits 
after paying contributions for only six quarters. 

It is not important that you remember these eligibility require- 
ments, since you can go to your local OASI field office any time you 
wish and get this information. What is important is to recognize 
the element of time in the eligibility requirements and what this 
means in terms of maturing of the program. It is important, too, to 
recognize that substantial progress has been made under these re- 
quirements over the years. About 58 million persons now con- 
tribute in the course of the year to the program, and some 25, mil- 
lion have been paying for ten years or more. 

There are now some 3.8 million persons sixty-five years of age 
and over who are receiving benefits under the program, either as 
workers who have retired, as their dependents, or as aged survivors. 
This is about 40 percent of the present retired aged. With present 
employment coverage, fifteen or twenty years from now 80 percent 
to go percent of the aged population will be eligible for benefits. 
If employment coverage were to be made substantially universal, 
some fifteen or twenty years from now almost all the aged popula- 
tion would have the protection of the program to fall back on in 
case of loss of income due to retirement or to the death of the family 
breadwinner. 

Extending coverage does nothing, however, for the nearly 6 mil- 
lion persons who are already sixty-five years old, are noninsured, 
and have retired from gainful employment. About one million of 
these persons are receiving retirement benefits under another 
public retirement system. This leaves about 5 million persons with 
no retirement protection, of whom some 2.2 million are currently 
receiving OAA. These are, for the most part, persons who are too 
old or have been too much disabled to have had much of any kind 
of employment after 1936, persons who have worked in noncovered 
employment, and their dependents and survivors. 

Since the early 1940s there has been some interest in making spe- 
cial provision under the OASI program for those aged persons who 
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are already retired and who therefore will have no opportunity to 
acquire insured status on the basis of their own earning record. We 
are now seeing a quickening of that interest with definite proposals 
being considered by various groups. The arguments go something 
like this: The basic responsibility for protection against loss of in- 
come is that of the OASI program. Almost all the present nonin- 
sured retired aged have been dependent on current earnings for 
their support in the earlier years but without opportunity for cover- 
age. Ways should be found to create a situation now which will be 
essentially like that which would exist in fifteen or twenty years if 
employment coverage were to become substantially universal and 
with practically everyone being eligible for benefits for himself and 
his dependents when he reached age sixty-five and retired. Those 
interested in taking action along these lines generally agree that the 
basic character of the OASI system as a wage-related contributory 
program should be preserved. Some would concomitantly withdraw 
Federal funds from OAA, leaving the responsibility for meeting 
the additional needs of aged persons to the states and localities. 

There are definite limitations on the extent to which proposals 
of this kind are susceptible to analysis in terms of data and objective 
findings. Such facts as we have can assist in making decisions and 
point toward the consequences of decisions. Research provides us 
with certain tools we can use. What is to be done about proposals 
such as these, however, is a question outside the realm of research 
and fact-finding and in the realm of public policy where the in- 
tangibles of political and philosophic considerations are as im- 
portant—and often more important—than our data. I shall not 
develop the pros and cons of taking either affirmative or negative 
action in relation to them but examine how facts which we have 
bear upon some of the elements in their consideration. 

Let us first see what data we have which will throw light on the 
assumption that the present retired noninsured aged were for the 
most part dependent on their earnings for support in the years be- 
fore their retirement and that the major reason they are ineligible 
for benefits is that they did not have opportunity to be covered in 
their working years. A special study undertaken by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance just prior to the 1950 amendments to the Social 
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Security Act, a study carried on with the cooperation of state wel- 
fare agencies and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
provided some information about OAA recipients who make up 
about half of this group. 

Slightly more than one third of the OAA recipients approved in 
April, 1949, and still receiving assistance in March, 1950, had no 
employment after 1936, when the Social Security Act was enacted 
by the Congress. These were largely very old people; a large pro- 
portion were wives, widows, and single women. Eighteen percent 
were receiving old-age insurance benefits. An additional one third 

-had enough total employment to have met the insured status re- 
quirements, but not enough of it was covered. Somewhat less than 
10 percent had had some employment but not enough of any kind 
during the last fifteen years to qualify. Slightly more than one per- 
cent had enough quarters of coverage to qualify and as a by-product 
of the study were referred to the local OASI field offices to have 
their eligibility for old-age insurance benefits established. Predomi- 
nantly, these OAA recipients had been earning their living in 
earlier periods through their own employment, or had been wives 
of workers. 

Now let us see what kinds of noncovered employment these 
people had. 

Of these occupations, nonagricultural self-employment, with the 
exception of professional self-employment, was covered under the 
1950 amendments too late to help these OAA recipients, but an op- 
portunity was provided for persons in these types of self- 
employment to acquire insured status on their own earnings record 
in the future. About one fourth had all their work as self-employed 
farmers, an occupation which is still not covered. About 40 percent 
were farm or domestic workers who, if they were working today, 
would be covered if they met the test of regularity of employment 
with a single employer. 

Taking just one of these occupations, if nonfarm self- 
employment had been covered prior to 1950 and during the 
working years of these OAA recipients, about 30 percent in the 
Northeast could have arrived at age sixty-five eligible for old-age 
insurance benefits as compared to a little more than 10 percent in 
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the Southeast. Almost the reverse is true for those who operate their 
own farms and who are still outside coverage. It is apparent that 
there is still relatively less protection under the OASI program in 
the Southeast than in the Northeast. 

About 80 percent of these OAA recipients had worked long 
enough as farm operators that they could have met the insured 
status requirements if the opportunity had been open to them. An- 
other 17 percent would have had enough quarters of farm self- 
employment plus other employment for entitlement. These OAA 
recipients were not only earners during their earlier years but 
worked steadily enough to have acquired status if they had had the 
opportunity to do so. 

Let us turn now to the some 2.6 million persons who currently 
have no income from either earnings, social insurance benefits (in- 
cluding all public retirement systems), or public assistance. Census 
data, income tax data on special exemptions for the aged and the 
blind, and data from other available sources give us some idea of 
who these people are and what resources they have. 

Eight in ten of these persons are women. About three fourths are 
widows who could have been eligible for old-age insurance benefits 
if their husbands had been insured when they died. Fewer than one 
half have households of their own. The proportion living with rela- 
tives and in institutions is considerably higher than for the aged 
population as a whole. The data suggest that while some of these 
people are well-off, some six or seven out of ten have no income 
of their own. Many would probably be eligible for OAA if they 
applied, since there is a sizable concentration at the zero or near- 
zero income classification. 

You may wonder why persons who would seem to be eligible for 
OAA have not applied. Here again we are dealing with intangibles. 
In a recent study of old-age insurance beneficiaries, we found in a 
number of instances that persons who had no resources other than 
their benefits, and these obviously inadequate to meet their needs, 
did not apply because they did not want to ask for what they con- 
sidered to be charity. 

In keeping with the basic character of the OASI program, we 
would consider that all the retired aged would become eligible if 
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a noncontributory benefit were to be provided. This would more 
than double the rolls almost immediately. This broader base, 
which goes beyond the present OAA case load, is of considerable 
significance to OAA, however, since it is apparent that a large per- 
centage of those not now receiving OAA are nevertheless living 
close to the margin of their resources. 

In studies over the years as to how the retired noninsured aged 
could be brought under OASI, two basic plans have emerged. 
These two plans are alike in certain fundamental aspects. Both 
would provide a basic fixed noncontributory benefit which would 
be payable to all persons now sixty-five and over who do not meet 
the insured status requirements of the OASI program when they 
retire. This noncontributory amount would become the OASI 
minimum payment. Under both plans, all persons who have con- 
tributed directly to the program and meet the insured status and 
retirement requirements would receive over and above the mini- 
mum an amount which would be determined as at present by ap- 
plying the benefit formula to the average monthly wage. We have 
come to refer to these as “lower” and “upper decks,” the noncon- 
tributory benefit representing the lower deck and the contributory 
amount the upper deck. Those “blanketed in” would be eligible 
for the lower deck only; the regular contributors to the program, 
for both decks. 

These two plans differ in one important aspect. Under one plan, 
the noncontributory benefit would become a permanent feature of 
the system. All persons who reach age sixty-five without insured 
status and retire, now and in the future, would be eligible for the 
noncontributory benefit amount. Even if coverage were extended 
to all gainful employment, there will always be some persons who 
will reach their sixty-fifth birthday and not be eligible for con- 
tributory benefits as insured workers or as dependents of insured 
workers, because their attachment to the labor market has been 
marginal. Persons who have had long years of disability would fall 
in this group. Under this plan, these persons would be eligible for 
the minimum amount whenever they reach age sixty-five and 
retire. 

The other plan would provide a noncontributory benefit for a 
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temporary period only through granting a limited number of quar- 
ters of coverage in the nature of a “prior-service credit’’ to all 
adults. All retired persons aged sixty-five would be eligible for 
benefits immediately, and all persons within a stated number of 
years short of attainment of age sixty-five would be assured retire- 
ment benefits. Persons needing more than the granted number of 
quarters of coverage to be insured when they reach age sixty-five 
would have to obtain them through work in covered employment. 
Under this second plan, the blanketing-in process would be a 
transitional part of the insurance program, thus maintaining more 
closely the basic character of the OASI program. 

Under either of these plans, if the basic character of the OASI 
program is to be maintained, it is essential that coverage be ex- 
tended to practically all occupations. If this is not done, we will 
continue to have in the future sizable numbers of persons reaching 
age sixty-five and retiring without insured status or without full 
protection for their survivors in case of death. 

Without going into the circumstances under which either of 
these plans would appear to be better from a program standpoint, 
let us move to a consideration of what is perhaps the most difficult 
problem which arises under both of them and is of central impor- 
tance in terms of the interrelationship of the OASI and OAA pro- 
grams. This is the question of setting the amount of the noncon- 
tributory benefit. The hypothesis here, as outlined for us by the 
various individuals and groups who have been interested in the 
problem, has two prongs: one, that this amount should be high 
enough materially to affect the need for OAA; the other, that the 
wage-related contributory nature of the OASI program should be 
maintained. The second part of this hypothesis sets some outer 
limits on the first, since if the wage-related contributory character 
of the OASI program is to be maintained, it would seem essential 
that contributors get substantially more in the way of benefits than 
noncontributors. 

Let us roughly test out certain figures. 

If we begin with the present OASI minimum benefit, which is 
$25, and look at the distribution of OAA payments for December, 
1952, we find that 86 percent were higher than this amount in that 
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month. If we move up to $35, which is the equivalent of the maxi- 
mum amount of Federal matching in OAA at the present time, we 
find that almost 70 percent of OAA recipients had payments higher 
than this in December, 1952. Some few states, and these are largely 
states near the bottom of the per capita income scale, had no OAA 
payments, or very few, above $35 in December, 1952, but most 
states would continue to have large supplementary loads at this 
level. A few states had as high as go percent of their payments above 
$35. 

Assuming that the level of living represented by present OAA 
payments were maintained at the $35 noncontributory amount, 
expenditures for supplementation in some thirty states would con- 
tinue for some time to be greater than the sum of their state and 
local expenditures for OAA at this time. This results from the fact 
that there is an overlap between the two programs. About 17 per- 
cent of OAA recipients are now receiving old-age insurance bene- 
fits. In a number of states, from a quarter to a third of the OAA 
recipients are also receiving OASI benefits, with the resources of 
these benefits having already been taken into account in arriving 
at the amount of the OAA payments. At the other end of the scale 
are states where this overlap is as small as 5 percent, and in these 
states the noncontributory benefit would represent an additional 
resource in practically all instances. 

Because of the amount of OAA supplementation that would be 
needed, a problem which would continue for a number of years 
since the average life expectancy of recent OAA recipients is about 
ten years, some might favor paying a minimum which would more 
nearly meet the assistance needs of aged individuals. In addition to 
the question of cost as the minimum is pushed up, we face the prob- 
lem here of how high this amount can go and still make it possible 
to maintain a substantial differential between the contributory and 
the noncontributory benefit. The present average old-age insur- 
ance benefit is $49 per month. For those who came on the rolls after 
the 1950 amendments the average is $65. The maximum benefit 
which an aged insured person can receive is $85 per month. Family 
benefits, of course, go above these amounts. Some adjustment would 
have to be made in the benefit formula to arrive at what we have 
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called the upper-deck amount, but here we face the question at the 
other end of the scale as to whether we can expect that the maxi- 
mum old-age insurance benefit can go up to any substantial degree. 
If the maximum cannot be raised, the next question is the extent to 
which the range between the maximum and the minimum—the 
contributory and noncontributory benefit—can be narrowed with- 
out questions being raised by those who make direct contributions 
into the program as to the value of their continuing to do so. 

Another important set of questions needing exploration relate 
to how a noncontributory benefit might be financed. The limita- 
tions of this paper do not permit an analysis of data which might 
throw light on these questions, but they too involve problems of 
concern both to the OASI and the OAA programs. 

We have given consideration to the analysis of a real problem, 
one currently under consideration. We have been able to cover 
only certain of its aspects. The job will not be done until we are 
sure that we have found and used all available sources of data in our 
attempt to understand the principal characteristics of this problem. 
The resolution of the problem, the question about what to do with 
proposals which are being made, lies in the realm of public policy. 
The solution is not the responsibility of research workers, or of 
experts of whatever kind, but of all the citizens of the country act- 
ing through their elected representatives. 


II. THE CHANGING ROLE OF OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


By ANNE E. GEDDES* 


Trae COULD BE NO MORE FASCINATING FIELD for fact- 
finding and research than that of the interrelationship between 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) and Public Assistance— 
two forms of income maintenance authorized by the Social Security 


1 The views expressed in this paper are those of the author and are not necessarily 
those of the Social Security Administration. 
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Act. Social insurance provides basic protection against wage loss 
when certain risks occur; public assistance has the residual func- 
tion of providing income for people in need who are ineligible for 
insurance benefits or are unable to get along on their benefits with- 
out supplementary aid. To keep the subject within manageable 
bounds, this discussion is limited to income maintenance for the 
aged; it does not deal with social insurance for other groups or with 
assistance for dependent children, the blind, or the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

The analysis of the interrelationship of Old-Age Assistance 
(OAA) and OASI is necessarily complex. The OASI program is 
federally administered and operates on the basis of explicit and 
uniform provisions with respect to coverage, financing, insured 
status, and benefit amounts. OAA, on the other hand, is state- 
administered under state plans that, as a condition for the receipt 
of Federal aid, meet certain Federal requirements but are nonthe- 
less highly varied with respect to organization, eligibility pro- 
visions, standards of assistance, and financing of the non-Federal 
share. 

Although both programs provide cash to aged persons, they are 
fundamentally different in other respects. OASI, financed by a pay- 
roll tax borne equally by employer and employee, builds up pro- 
tection against wage loss in old age during the working life of the 
individual. OAA, on the other hand, is financed from general and 
earmarked revenues appropriated by Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments to meet current needs. Entitlement to insurance benefits 
is automatic for individuals under specific conditions laid down in 
law. Eligibility for OAA is dependent upon meeting a test of need, 
as defined in the state plan, and involves consideration of the re- 
quirements and resources of the applicant and sometimes of de- 
pendents and relatives legally liable for his support. Eligibility for 
assistance is also conditioned by other provisions in law or policy. 
The OASI benefit is related to wages; the OAA payment is related 
to need as defined in the state plan. 

Since OASI is intended to provide a basic floor of protection for 
old people, and OAA meets residual need remaining despite such 
basic protection, it is clear that any change in the insurance pro- 
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gram has an impact on OAA; the impact may be immediate or de- 
ferred. Changes in the OAA program, on the other hand, do not 
directly affect OASI, although there are indirect effects. The level 
of OAA payments, for example, has clearly influenced the level of 
OASI benefits. 

Changes in the insurance system have been of two different 
types: evolutionary and legislative. An insurance system in which 
taxes are paid by, or in behalf of, workers as a contribution to bene- 
fits when they retire necessarily takes time to mature. At the start 
of the system, aged persons who had already retired, and their 
wives, could not get benefits. Insured status was acquired gradually 
by persons covered by the system. Provision for widows of insured 
workers was first made in 1939, when the Social Security Act was 
amended. Substantial changes in the OASI provisions were made 
in 1950 and lesser changes in 1952. 

The OAA provisions of the Social Security Act have been 
amended five times: in 1939, 1946, 1948, 1950, and 1952. State 
OAA laws and plans have been amended over and over again, both 
to bring them into appropriate relationship to the Federal act and 
to incorporate changes originating with the state. 

The many changes occurring in the legal basis for each program 
are not the only changes influencing the development and relative 
roles of OAA and OASI. These programs are greatly affected by 
social and economic conditions, which not only vary greatly from 
state to state and region to region, but have undergone immense 
change during the lifetime of the two programs. 

It is important to view the income maintenance programs for 
the aged in perspective. In relation to national income payments 
to individuals in 1951, each of these types of payment—OAA and 
OASI, regarded by economists as transfer payments—comprised 
roughly 0.6 percent of all income payments in 1951, the most recent 
year for which the national data have been published. Although 
the $2.9 billion paid to beneficiaries and recipients in 1951 repre- 
sents a large sum, in relation to total income payments to individu- 
als of $243 billion, the outlay assumes lesser proportions. 

Expenditures for OAA and for OASI benefits to the aged need 
to be seen not only in relation to national income payments, which 
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increased from $76 billion in 1940 to the $243 billion level in 1951, 
but also in relation to the rapidly growing aged population and to 
the changes that have occurred in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. Expenditures for OAA per aged inhabitant in 1940 were 
$52.33. The amounts per inhabitant in 1945 and 1952, adjusted 
for the decline in the value of the dollar, were $54.45 and $61.61, 
repectively. Expenditures per aged inhabitant for OASI benefits, 
in terms of 1940 dollars, were $20.37 in 1940, $16.70 in 1945, and 
$21.09 in 1952. 

From 1936 to June, 1952, the number of persons sixty-five years 
of age and over increased from 8 million to 13 million, or 63 per- 
cent. Some of the persons who get neither old-age assistance nor 
OASI benefits are self-supporting earners and their wives, some are 
persons receiving other public benefits under Federal, state, or 
local governmental retirement systems, and some are persons living 
on income from other sources. Despite the increase in the number 
of aged persons getting income maintenance under the social se- 
curity programs, the number of old people receiving neither bene- 
fits nor assistance was about as large in June, 1952, as in 1940 (7.3 
million as contrasted with 7.4 million). 

Of the 13.1 million aged persons in June, 1952, 31.4 percent 
were earners and their wives; 43.3 percent were OASI beneficiaries 
and OAA recipients; 6.2 percent were beneficiaries under other 
Federal, state, and local governmental retirement systems, and 19.1 
percent were living on other resources. 

The shifting positions of OAA and OASI is shown more dramati- 
cally when we trace the trends in the numbers of assistance recipi- 
ents and of insurance beneficiaries from the beginning of these two 
programs. Until 1940, OAA was the only form of income mainte- 
nance for old people. From 1936 until the beginning of the Second 
World War the number of recipients grew rapidly. During the war 
years the OAA rolls declined by one quarter of a million persons. 
Wartime demands for labor made it possible for many older men 
and women to go back to work and kept many others at work who 
otherwise would have been laid off and in need of aid. 

Although the first OASI benefits were paid in 1940, the number 
of aged beneficiaries was small until after V-J Day. At the end of 
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1945 fewer than 800,000, or 74 per 1,000 aged persons in the popu- 
lation, were receiving benefits. In contrast, more than 2 million old 
people, or 193 per 1,000, were getting OAA. 

In the postwar years, aged beneficiaries increased at a more rapid 
rate than aged assistance recipients. But the number of persons on 
the OAA rolls kept on growing until 1950. By the end of 1949, in 
seventeen states, most of them highly industrialized, more old peo- 
ple were receiving insurance benefits than assistance payments. But 
the assistance program in general was still playing the more im- 
portant role in providing income maintenance. 

Factors in the continued growth of the assistance rolls were the 
progressive adjustment upward in the Federal share of assistance 
payments, as prices mounted during the war and afterward, and the 
lack of adjustment until 1950 in the OASI benefit formula. Amend- 
ments of the Social Security Act in 1939, 1946, and 1948 had en- 
abled states to raise payments above the inadequate levels of the 
depression years, and to adjust payments to rising living costs. If we 
consider the average OAA payment of $20.26 in December, 1940, 
as representing 100, the average payment in December, 1949, in 
terms of 1940 dollars was $26.67. In December, 1949, a retired 
worker's benefit, adjusted for decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, averaged $15.49 on a base of 100 in December, 1940, 
when the benefit averaged $22.60. But not all beneficiaries were 
even as well off as this. Beneficiaries retiring in the postwar years 
generally got higher benefits than those retiring at the start of the 
system, who had not had the advantage of high wartime wages. In 
a system in which benefits are geared to average wages, employment 
and wage levels are important determinants of the level at which 
workers can live when they retire. Because of the low benefits, in- 
creasing numbers of OASI beneficiaries were finding it necessary 
to get supplementary assistance. 

The purpose of the study made in 1950 by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, with the cooperation of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and state public assistance agencies, was to 
measure specifically how the gaps in OASI coverage were affecting 
newcomers to the OAA rolls, who presumably would have had 
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ample time to qualify for benefits if the coverage of the insurance 
system had been universal. About one in six of the recipients ac- 
cepted for assistance in April, 1949, and on the rolls a year later 
were also getting OASI benefits. Slightly more than one in three 
had had no employment after 1936. The recipients who had not 
worked since the OASI system went into operation were very old 
people, housewives, and persons who became disabled before reach- 
ing old age. Nearly one in two had had employment after 1936 but 
were not getting benefits; of these two in five had worked for more 
than ten years and three in five for more than seven years. Four out 
of every five of the OAA recipients with employment after 1936 
but not eligible for insurance benefits had had enough quarters of 
employment to have qualified under the requirements in effect in 
March, 1950, if all or part of their employment had not been ex- 
cluded from coverage. 

In August, 1950, after extensive study of the social security pro- 
grams by Congressional committees, the OASI provisions of the act 
were extensively amended to extend coverage, increase benefits, 
raise the amount of wages subject to tax, liberalize the test of retire- 
ment, and ease the insured-status requirements for persons nearing 
age sixty-five and persons sixty-five years and over who were still 
working. Coverage was extended to some, but not all, workers in 
farm employment, domestic service, urban self-employment, gov- 
ernment service, and employment in voluntary, nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The omission of these groups from coverage before 
1951 had imposed a substantial burden on state public assistance 
programs, particularly those in the South where resources for meet- 
ing need are relatively meager. 

The extension of coverage in the insurance program was accom- 
panied by a “new start” provision which enabled older persons to 
qualify for benefits on the basis of somewhat fewer quarters of 
coverage than were formerly required to achieve insured status. 
Many older persons were able to qualify immediately for small 
benefits on the basis of past employment. Others began to acquire 
sufficient coverage to enable them to qualify for benefits. The 
amended coverage provisions, combined with the ‘‘new start” pro- 
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vision, had some effect in reducing the OAA rolls almost immedi- 
ately. Most of the effect of extended coverage, however, is yet to be 
felt. 

The increase in OASI benefits, on the other hand, had an im- 
mediate impact on OAA. The initial effect of the benefit increase 
was measurable. In September, 1950, the month when the higher 
benefits first became payable, about 275,000 recipients, or one in 
ten on the assistance rolls, were receiving insurance benefits con- 
currently with OAA. The increase in the amount of benefits they 
received was about $4.4 million a month. Assistance payments de- 
creased approximately $4 million monthly because of this in- 
creased resource. Of the OASI beneficiaries on the assistance rolls 
in September, 1950, 14 percent were dropped or suspended, 80 per- 
cent got reduced payments, and 6 percent, who were getting less 
than the full amount they needed, received as much assistance as 
formerly. 

After the 1950 changes, the number of aged insurance beneficiar- 
ies increased rapidly while the number of recipients began declin- 
ing from the all-time peak. From a national viewpoint, OASI was 
beginning to assume its intended role. But the downturn in OAA 
was only moderate. In 1952, legislative provisions relating both to 
OAA and to OASI were again amended to increase the level of 
payments. The increase in the insurance benefits tended to de- 
crease OAA expenditures, somewhat as in 1950. At the same time, 
increased Federal participation in assistance costs for all recipients 
had a countereffect. 

Let us turn to an examination of the size and character of the 
residual burden now borne by the Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in meeting the needs of aged persons through OAA. 

In February, 1953, more than 2.6 million aged persons, or 198 
per 1,000 persons sixty-five years and over, were still receiving 
assistance, whereas the number of aged beneficiaries exceeded 4 
million persons, or 302 per 1,000. Although in the country as a 
whole there are about three beneficiaries to every two recipients, 
in many states OAA remains the predominant form of income 
maintenance. Suppose we divide the states into four groups: those 
in which beneficiaries outnumbered recipients by more than two 
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to one; those in which beneficiaries outnumbered assistance re- 
cipients, but were less than twice as numerous; those in which re- 
cipients outnumbered beneficiaries, but were less than twice as 
numerous; and those in which assistance recipients outnumbered 
beneficiaries by more than two to one. There is a definite geo- 
graphic pattern. In the Northern and Western states, many of them 
highly industrialized, the OASI program is the larger; in most of 
the Southern states and in the Dakotas, OAA still provides income 
to more old people than does OASI. 

The relative numbers of aged persons benefiting from the two 
programs are not indicative of the size of either group. A state may 
have a high ratio of recipients to beneficiaries because it has a rela- 
tively low beneficiary rate, because it has a relatively large amount 
of need, because it has relatively liberal conditions of eligibility 
for OAA, or for a combination of these reasons. 

If we examine the group of six states with the highest, and the 
group of six states with the lowest, numbers of OAA recipients per 
1,000 aged population, we find great differences in the proportion 
of the aged population receiving OASI benefits in February, 1953. 
In the first group of states the OAA rate is 433 and the OASI rate 
195 per 1,000; in the second group of states the OAA rate is 66 and 
the OASI rate 311. 

Although OAA must inevitably provide for relatively more old 
people in the states where relatively Jess protection is afforded by 
OASI, standards and policies for considering need are also im- 
portant factors in determining the size of the OAA load. The in- 
fluence of these factors can be seen if comparisons are made of 
Louisiana and New Jersey, which represent the state extremes in 
the proportions of aged population receiving OAA. Louisiana’s 
OAA rate per 1,000 aged population in February, 1953, was 629 
and New Jersey’s only 51. For aged insurance beneficiaries per 
1,000 aged population in these two states, the rates were 209 and 
397, respectively. Louisiana has relatively liberal eligibility pro- 
visions for OAA and New Jersey relatively restrictive ones. But it 
is clear that there would also be great differences in the extent of 
need to be met even if the relative protection afforded old people 
by OASIT and the assistance provisions were identical in the two 
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states. Louisiana’s per capita income payments to individuals for 
the period 1949-51 were $1,062; New Jersey’s were $1,721. In 
Louisiana, 31 percent of the families in 1949 had annual incomes 
under $1,000; the corresponding percentage in New Jersey was 15. 
In Louisiana, 45 percent of the population in 1950 was rural; in 
New Jersey the percentage was 13. Louisiana's rural level of living 
index for farm-operator families was 82, as against an index of 172 
for New Jersey. 

A portion of the burden of OAA may be attributed to the fact 
that the OASI benefit, which is intended to provide a basic floor 
of protection against want, is not large enough to meet the needs of 
many beneficiaries who do not have other resources or who have 
exceptional needs, such as the need for nursing home care or hos- 
pitalization. The minimum OASI benefit for a retired worker is 
$25 and the maximum benefit, $85. An aged widow gets three 
fourths of the amount to which her husband would have been en- 
titled, and a wife, with some exceptions, gets one-half the amount 
of the husband's benefit. 

In February, 1953, more than 425,000 old people were receiving 
assistance payments and insurance benefits concurrently. This 
number comprised 16 percent of the OAA recipients and 11 per- 
cent of the OASI beneficiaries. In the six states with the highest 
proportion of overlapping—California, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington—2g percent of all recipi- 
ents were also getting benefits. In the six states at the opposite ex- 
treme—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia—only 5 percent of the recipients also had 
benefits. When assistance payments are high, a large amount of 
overlapping is to be expected. When assistance payments are low, 
relatively few beneficiaries will be eligible for supplementary aid. 
It is also evident that the larger the number of OASI beneficiaries, 
the larger the number that may be potentially eligible for supple- 
mentary aid. 

By no means all the aged OASI beneficiaries who are eligible for 
old-age assistance have applied for it. A national survey of OASI 
beneficiaries, conducted in 1951 by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, showed that most beneficiary groups have 
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nothing or only small amounts of income other than their benefits. 
Three in ten had nothing or less than $75 per person for the year 
from all sources other than benefits. Moreover, without the insur- 
ance benefit, only a small proportion might have enough income 
from all sources to enable them to live at even a modest level. 

Among the current recipients of OAA, women are more numer- 
ous than men. Reports from ten states participating in a national 
survey of the characteristics of OAA recipients indicated that 60 
percent are women. OASI provides limited protection to women 
with no wage record of their own. A single woman cannot qualify 
for a wife’s, widow's, or parent’s benefit on the wage record of an- 
other person. Moreover, the 1950 amendments did not modify the 
insured-status provisions for women already widowed. Among the 
widows receiving OAA are some who would have been eligible for 
OASI benefits on the husband’s wage record, had their husbands 
died after the 1950 amendments became effective instead of before 
then. 

For the most part, the current OAA load consists of the following 
groups: very old persons who have not been employed since 1936; 
workers who retired before they could earn sufficient quarters of 
coverage, and their wives; people who had worked in noncovered 
employment, and their wives; disabled persons who lost or did not 
acquire insured status before attaining age 65; widows who do not 
qualify for insurance benefits; and OASI beneficiaries needing sup- 
plementary aid. The recipients who had been employed in non- 
covered occupations include primarily agricultural workers, do- 
mestic workers, and the urban self-employed. The insurance pro- 
gram still does not cover farm operators, including sharecroppers; 
farm laborers and domestic employees without substantial work 
with individual employers; certain urban self-employed; and some 
other groups of workers. 

Although the number of OAA recipients is now declining, both 
in absolute numbers and as a proportion of the aged population, 
substantial need for public assistance will continue for many years 
unless further changes are made in the OASI program. The present 
recipients, new applicants ineligible for OASI benefits under the 
current provisions, and OASI beneficiaries unable to live on 
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their benefits and any other resources they may have, will comprise 
the rolls in the coming years. 

If we may assume that consumer prices will go no higher and that 
employment will continue at present high levels, the need for as- 
sistance will decline progressively, but at a moderate rate. Two 
factors can be expected to contribute to the decline: death of the 
present recipients and a falling off in new applications as the result 
of the further maturing of the OASI system. In ten states for which 
current data are available the median age of recipients is now 74.6. 
It is probably somewhat higher for the country as a whole. In the 
more industrial states the age of recipients seems to be substantially 
higher than in the rural states, with their relatively large recipient 
loads. In the industrial states, relatively larger numbers of old peo- 
ple are getting benefits when they retire. The mortality of OAA re- 
cipients tends to be higher than among the aged population as a 
whole. In the ten states for which information on the age of re- 
cipients is available the average life expectancy of recipients of 
OAA may be as high as seven or eight years. A considerable number 
of the old persons now receiving OAA in these states will continue 
to need help for as many as fifteen years, and some for twenty years 
or more. Newcomers to the rolls will have a longer life expectancy. 

Any substantial change in economic conditions could have 
marked effect on old-age assistance. If prices should rise, more old 
people would need aid; if prices should drop sharply, this factor, 
considered alone, would operate to reduce the size and cost of the 
program somewhat, but the decline in assistance costs probably 
would not be commensurate with the decline in prices, since some 
recipients are now getting less than the full amount needed. On 
the other hand, if a drop in prices should be accompanied by de- 
clining employment and wage levels, need would be increased. In 
a contracting labor market, older workers are particularly vulner- 
able. Among persons who would apply for aid are also some bene- 
ficiaries who now have monthly earnings of $75 or less, the maxi- 
mum amount that a beneficiary can earn without having his bene- 
fits suspended. 

If the OASI provisions should be further amended to extend 
coverage, with or without another “new start,” or to “blanket in” 
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the present aged on the assumption that they would have been able 
to qualify for benefits if the system had started with universal 
coverage, the extent of need for OAA would, of course, diminish; 
how sharply and how rapidly would depend on the nature and ex- 
tent of the changes made. The extension of coverage, with or with- 
out a “new start” to make it relatively easy for older workers to 
qualify for benefits, would have more deferred than immediate 
effect, although the first effects would be felt within a year or a 
year and a half. If the present OAA recipients should be blanketed 
in to the OASI system, the impact would be immediate. How far 
it would go in reducing the OAA load would depend on the 
blanketing-in provisions. 

In any circumstance, it seems probable that some need for OAA 
will continue in future years, but the amount of residual need, as 
at present, will be conditioned by other income-maintenance pro- 
visions and by economic conditions. With or without further 
changes in OASI legislation, the role of OAA may be expected to 
taper off as the insurance system matures further. The part each 
program is to play will be determined by public policy. Social 
workers will follow with keen interest the future interrelationships 
of the two programs. 


The Evaluation of Recreation and 
Informal Education Agencies 


By HARRY SEROTKIN 


I, A GIVEN SOCIAL GROUP WORK, recreation, or informal ed- 
ucational agency doing a good job? Is it necessary? Is it worth its 
cost? Questions like these often prompt studies of individual agen- 
cies by agency boards themselves, by their national organizations, or 
by local welfare planning councils. When many such questions are 
asked, community surveys are sometimes initiated to get the an- 
swers. 

Anyone familiar with these agencies recognizes that they have in- 
fluenced countless persons over the years to be finer, abler people 
and more useful citizens. But, neighborhoods tend to change, new 
concepts of service arise, new forces come into being to affect living 
conditions, sources of financial support may become limited. In the 
light of these factors, study becomes a means of review and self- 
examination; it may bring modernization; it becomes a means of 
interpretation of services to the public. Sometimes study is initiated 
by fund-raising groups, seeking to convince themselves as to 
whether all existing agencies need and merit their continued fi- 
nancial support. 

Common to all who make studies is the problem of finding valid 
and reasonable bases for appraisal. Actually, every agency needs to 
be appraised in the light of its own purpose and performance, as 
well as in the light of community-wide conditions, needs, and exist- 
ing services. Criteria are desired to answer the one question, “ How 
good is an agency?””—meaning, thereby: What is the quality of its 
service? What is its effectiveness in terms of results? Criteria are 
desired further to answer the second question, “How much is the 
agency needed?”—meaning: How much is it wanted? How much 
can it do to alleviate or improve certain socioeconomic conditions? 
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These two sets of criteria are interrelated. I shall concentrate, 
however, on the criteria used to help answer the question, “How 
good is an agency?” 

It is reasonable to ask another question: Who is to determine 
how good an agency is? An agency is a living thing. It is the people 
who look to it for services, the board members who devote their 
time to its operation, the staff whose hopes and labor go into it 
daily, the contributors who wish satisfaction that their gift is worth 
giving. Sitting in judgment on any living thing is a serious respon- 
sibility. 

Over the years, of course, there has been much self-examination 
by the local agencies themselves. National agencies and national 
conferences have developed certain standards and certain means of 
measurement. Local welfare planning councils have worked out 
statements of recommended criteria. Teams of experts and in- 
dividual experts working on community surveys have set forth 
certain bases of judgment. Yet the problem of finding criteria for 
appraisal of individual agencies still is a major one. Many criteria 
are couched in ambiguous terms, such as “adequate.” Many criteria 
are flexible, designed only for application jointly by national or- 
ganizations and local affiliates in the light of individual local situa- 
tions. Criteria are lacking for some aspects of some agencies’ opera- 
tions. Moreover, few standards as yet have been established and 
adopted by all the agencies together, so that each organization must 
be judged by different factors. Faced with these difficulties com- 
munity survey experts often are led to evaluate agencies by criteria 
formulated by the experts themselves. Inevitably, conflict and re- 
sentment result. 

A citizens committee recently completed a community self-study 
in New Haven. They had decided upon self-study as a method, 
rather than study by an outside team of experts, for they had wanted 
the local citizens who composed the committee—business leaders, 
public officials, educators, churchmen, labor leaders, professional 
men, social workers, housewives—to participate in every phase of 
the study. And that is the way it actually worked out. The com- 
mittee decided upon the scope of the study; it gathered facts, ap- 
plied criteria, drew conclusions and recommendations. In the proc- 
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ess the committee went over every word of every report and had 
the last word on everything, from procedures to recommenda- 
tions. 

As one of the special consultants, this author guided the commit- 
tee members primarily studying social group work, recreation, and 
informal education. His role was not that of the expert who has 
the answers; instead, he helped the committee define its scope, 
develop procedures, obtain, analyze, and appraise facts, arrive at 
conclusions and recommendations. The consultant met regularly 
with the committee, conferred with the national agencies on their 
role in the study, visited and conferred with local agencies, sought 
information from key citizens, brought to the committee’s attention 
pertinent findings and recommendations drawn from previous 
studies and reports made by the Council of Social Agencies, local 
educators, and others. In addition, he prepared drafts of reports 
based on facts gathered and on committee decisions. 

Criteria were gathered from several sources: from staffs of na- 
tional organizations who joined in the self-study upon request of 
their local affiliates; from the local agencies; from the Group Work 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies, which had been re- 
quested to formulate standards on certain matters and to recom- 
mend them to the self-study committee; from self-study committee 
members whose judgments were recorded after visits to agencies 
and meetings with agency board and staffs, and as they discussed 
recommendations: from the consultant to the self-study committee, 
based on his experience in the field. 

All these standards were before the committee in the form of pub- 
lished material, data received from the agencies in reply to a 
questionnaire, written appraisal reports from national agency staff 
assigned to the self-study, and reports from self-study committee 
members who met with agency boards and staffs; where no stand- 
ards existed as to certain aspects of agency operation, the self-study 
committee, with the consultant participating, agreed upon stand- 
ards it considered reasonable. 

In addition to a report prepared for general circulation, twenty- 
one confidential supplementary appraisal reports were submitted 
to the respective agencies. The recommendations contained in 
them were based on the standards previously referred to. It may be 
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helpful to discuss those criteria which actually formed the basis of 
recommendations made by the self-study committee. 

1. Purpose and function.—All agencies have statements of pur- 
pose and function in their articles of incorporation, constitutions, or 
other official records. Such statements may be regarded as criteria, 
since an agency should be evaluated on whether or not it is carrying 
out its purpose. Actually, statements of purpose tend to be general. 
They perhaps are more easily applied in terms of service to a given 
age or sex group or geographic area. Sometimes a special purpose 
is a guidepost, as is the religious motivation of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A. and the National Jewish Welfare Board. Again, the 
criterion may be a philosophic concept, as in the following ex- 
cerpts from “We Believe.” 


We believe that our most decisive concern should be neighborhood 
life and its development. We are concerned with strengthening family 
life and therefore we work with all age groups. We are concerned with 
the strengthening of relationships among community groups of differ- 
ent cultural, economic, religious and racial backgrounds. We are con- 
cerned about the relationship of the neighborhood to the whole com- 
munity. 


A settlement fulfills its purpose by providing the opportunity for a 
variety of individual, group and intergroup experiences for people of 
all ages, regardless of race, creed, nationality or political belief, living 
together in a circumscribed geographical area.* 


In accord with this concept, the National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers advises its local agencies against 
undertaking to provide recreation services to everybody. Their re- 
sponsibility is to see that people in the areas they serve are helped 
to work together to get the recreation, health, and welfare services 
they need from whatever agencies can appropriately give these 
services. This involves working with citizens, individually and in 
groups, in all parts of the area served; it also means that a settle- 
ment “should provide a recreation service only in those parts of the 
areas where public recreation or other resources are markedly in- 
adequate.” 

1 Jean M. Maxwell and John McDowell, “We Believe; a Tentative Statement of 


Desirable Standards for Settlements and Neighborhood Centers” (New York: National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, 1950), p. 1. 
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Another example is taken from a statement of principles on Jew- 
ish Center purposes, adopted by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board: “Jewish content is fundamental to the program of the 
Jewish Center. In its total program, the Jewish Center seeks to 
develop and enrich human personality and group association. To 
that end, all resources and skills of informal education and leisure- 
time planning should be employed.” 

2. Boards.—More unanimity was found on desirable standards 
to govern board membership and operation than on any other 
point. Governing boards and commissions, it was generally agreed 
by national and local agencies, should be representative; that is, 
their members should be chosen to insure the inclusion of some 
individuals who are representative of (not representatives of) major 
groups in the community and who yet meet the agencies’ require- 
ments for board membership. Examples of such groups are women 
and Negroes. Moreover, inactive board members should be suc- 
ceeded by new blood through adoption of the principle of rotation. 
Of course, boards should meet regularly, members also should de- 
vote time to committee work, and there should be a clear relation- 
ship between functions of board and staff. Supplementing these 
criteria, the self-study committee expected board members to have 
a deep knowledge of their agencies, including purpose, aims, pro- 
grams, community needs, and how the agencies are meeting them. 

3. Membership.—aAll local agencies here dealt with have set 
forth and observed the standard that membership should be open 
to all without discrimination as to race, religion, nationality back- 
ground, social or economic condition. A typical example is the fol- 
lowing standard found in “Basic Standards for the Triennium 
1949-52," prepared by the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of the United States of America: 

Membership—Electorate: 

The community Y.W.C.A. systematically works to include in its mem- 
bership women and girls from different economic, racial, occupational, 
religious, cultural and age groups who are attracted by the purpose 
and program of the Y.W.C.A. . . . Its work is set up so that the various 
types of membership have opportunities of knowing more about the 


Y.W.C.A., locally, nationally, and as a world organization, and of per- 
forming the various roles outlined in the Association’s constitution. It 
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keeps accurate membership records and holds periodic meetings of the 
membership. 

Opportunities are provided for the electorate to choose the board of 
directors and to share in the general consideration of the Association's 
policies, program and work. 

4. Program.—Here again there seemed to be general agreement 

that program should be varied, year-round, open to all—unless 
specifically set up for a particular segment of the population. Typi- 
cal is the following criterion developed by the National Recreation 
Association, a standard-setting agency, particularly for public rec- 
reation departments: , 
For serving the recreation needs of all the people of the city, program 
should be year-round, should be related to the program of other agen- 
cies; should provide for varying levels of skill and ability, should afford 
opportunity for cooperative activity as well as for competition; should 
include community-wide features as well as activities conducted at in- 
dividual playgrounds and centers. The program should offer opportu- 
nities in all the major aspects of recreation; these are passive recreation, 
social recreation, sports and athletics, music and fine arts, handi- 
crafts, nature recreation and outings, dramatics, folk and square danc- 
ing, intellectual recreation, such as forums. Beyond this, program should 
afford equal opportunity in the way of facilities and activities to all 
parts of the city. All age groups, including the older folks, should be 
served, and both sexes should have equal opportunities. Finally, par- 
ticipants should share in the planning and conduct of activities. 


5. Personnel.—These were found to cover a range of items, in- 
cluding classification plans, pay plans, selection of personnel, ap- 
pointment of personnel, work assignment, orientation, opportunity 
for staff development, staff participation in policy-making and pro- 
gram of agency, standards of performance. Also included were per- 
sonnel records, measurement of performance and references, per- 
sonnel administration, tenure, change of status and termination of 
employment, appeals procedure, hours of work, leave, holidays, 
physical working facilities, and insurance. 

Wide variation was found in the criteria used by agencies. For ex- 
ample, while everybody wanted an executive director with good 
personality, fine character, and administrative ability, national or- 
ganizations differed on required educational background; most 
national agencies, however, required at least a college degree or its 
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equivalent. The National Federation of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers urged employment of professionally trained and expe- 
rienced social group workers. 

The self-study committee affirmed the criterion that, in public 
agencies, playground staff should continue to be selected on the 
basis of ability rather than for political considerations; also, that 
a higher pay schedule should be established to attract persons with 
higher qualifications. 

Recommendations to several agencies registered the self-study 
committee’s recognition that additional staff was needed. On what 
criteria were these recommendations based? In the case of a com- 
munity center, the committee agreed with the National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers that there were not 
enough full-time professional workers on the staff to give needed 
neighborhood service in a district of more than thirty thousand 
people, especially when some parts of the district had problems of 
social deterioration. 

Similarly, in a boys’ club the committee and the Boys’ Clubs of 
America recognized, as had the board and staff, that a three-man 
staff could not do desired individual work with 2,000 members. 
The committee therefore recommended that a professional social 
group worker be added to the personnel. 

Additional staff for a Boy Scout council was recommended on 
the basis of a national criterion advanced by the Boy Scout regional 
office. This criterion grew from national experience, which had 
shown that approximately twenty-five to thirty sponsoring institu- 
tions were sufficient for one professional staff member to service 
satisfactorily. 

The Girl Scout council received a recommendation that addi- 
tional staff was needed to achieve the quality of service called for 
by national standards and to meet the public’s increasing request 
for additional troops because of the increase in the population of 
girls of scouting age. The national standard referred to was one 
professional staff supervisor to each twenty troops. 

6. Facilities——All the agencies accepted the premise that they 
needed physical facilities of their own, in addition to any facilities 
which they were privileged to use for program. Among the volun- 
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tary agencies, the National Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers advanced most clearly its concept of what facilities 
are required: 


We believe that the neighborhood center should have a home base 
from which its neighborhood work emanates. This should be owned or 
leased and controlled by the center. At the very least, it should contain 
offices for the staff, and it is highly desirable that it contain also group 
meeting rooms and one larger social room. Larger facilities such as 
auditorium and gymnasium may be incorporated in the center build- 
ing or not, depending on their availability in other neighborhood in- 
stitutions and on the resources of the center to provide, maintain, and 
supervise them. The size and type of structure should be determined 
in the light of neighborhood need for services . . . 


Most criteria on facilities, however, covered public recreation 
and came from the National Recreation Association. The follow- 
ing is illustrative: 


In each municipality, there should be at least one acre of publicly- 
owned park and recreation space for each 100 of the local population. 

Parks and recreation acreage should be distributed among the vari- 
ous types of properties that comprise a well-balanced park and recrea- 
tion system. A neighborhood playground should be found within a 
quarter to a half mile of every home. A playfield, with larger and more 
facilities, should be located within a half mile to a mile of every home, 
the distance depending upon population density and ease of access; 
there should be a playfield for every 10,000 of the population. 

Twenty-five per cent of a city’s total park and recreation space should 
be in playgrounds and playfields. 


The self-study committee itself held that new school facilities 
should be planned for recreational as well as educational use; that 
such new school facilities should be located in accordance with a 
municipality's developmental plan for municipal growth; and that 
school buildings and playgrounds should be available for use by 
civic groups on a permit basis and at reasonable rental fees, if any 
fees were necessary at all. 

4. Financing.—While the self-study committee wistfully asked 
for criteria as to unit cost, none was found in voluntary agencies. 
The National Recreation Association, however, suggested as a 
minimum expenditure for parks and recreation a per capita ex- 
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penditure of $4.50, equally divided as to parks and recreation, and 
with $1.13 specifically for leadership. 

8. Evaluation of accomplishment.—Clearly, criteria for the eval- 
uation of accomplishment are the most difficult to establish. This 
is due, largely, to the multiplicity of forces which shape the atti- 
tudes and actions of people so that what they have derived from 
participation in any particular agency is well-nigh indistinguish- 
able from what their parents, teachers, ministers, librarians, social 
workers, and friends have given them. It is apparent that such 
criteria as now exist deal primarily with the accomplishments of 
agencies as organizations rather than with the evaluation of the 
benefits obtained by participants. Thus, the number of partici- 
pants served in a given period of time is accepted as a valid crite- 
rion of successful accomplishment. These are still lacking feasible 
methods for determining whether or not the participants receive 
the benefits which the agencies purported to provide. 

Some devices have been adopted, nonetheless, to gauge accom- 
plishment. The Boy Scouts of America, for example, have a “Local 
Council Index of Accomplishment.” Says the annual report for 


1949: 


Each year has seen substantial growth in the local appreciation and use 
of this tool for measuring the accomplishments and progress in local 
councils and districts of the councils. It is common practice for coun- 
cils to compare their records with the records of their region. Many 
councils also make up an index record for each of their districts and 
compare these district records with the council average. 


The base used in many of the items which make up this Index is 
the “ABC,” or annual boy crop; this is the number of boys who 
each year reach the starting age of cub scouting, boy scouting, or 
exploring. The actual figures are for the twelve-year-old. Supple- 
menting the “Index of Accomplishment,” the Boy Scouts have a 
“Council Annual Review,” which is designed to be a searching 
analysis of a local council’s achievement as related to previously 
established objectives at the council, district, and unit level. From 
these two areas of measurement, a given local council is regarded as 
having an acceptable rating. 

Incidentally, a review of a Boy Scout council uses the criterion of 
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work load. National experience is cited to show that approximately 
twenty-five to thirty sponsoring institutions (actually twenty-five 
to thirty troops and cub packs) are sufficient for one professional 
staff member to service. In membership, this would figure some- 
where between 750 and 1,000 boys to one professional staff mem- 
ber. 

Tables giving statistical information about local associations are 
published annually also by the Y.M.C.A. In 1951 the Y.M.C.A. de- 
veloped a “‘Self-Appraisal Plan for Y.M.C.A.’s” which is based on 
the evaluation of ten major characteristics, or areas of Y.M.C.A. 
operation from three separate but related points of view. The 
characteristics included: membership, board of directors, volunteer 
service, program, facilities, financial policies, community relations, 
public relations, Association relations, and personnel. 

A sample characteristic is: 


I, Membership—An effective Y.M.C.A. has members who accept the 
objectives of the Association and who elect the managing board and 
determine board policies, and who participate in activities and services. 

Appraisals of the strength and effectiveness of each of the 10 major 
characteristics are made in terms of (1) the established policies and 
practices of the Association: (2) the facts that can be presented in 
numerical and statistical terms, and (3) the personal observations and 
judgments of laymen and staff. Each of these approaches makes a dif- 
ferent contribution to understanding what the Association is doing. 
When combined, they present a highly credible picture of the “high” 
and “low” points in the overall operation of a Y.M.C.A. 


The Girl Scouts have a ‘‘Yardstick for Girl Scout Councils” for 
local councils to use in evaluating their own work. Its purposes 
are: (1) to help a council see how it measures up to its responsi- 
bilities under its charter; and (2) to help a council review its own 
work in order to plan ahead for the coming year. Under the head- 
ing ‘How Is Our Council Living up to the Responsibilities Im- 
plicit in the Efficient Administration of Girl Scouting?” some of 
the yardsticks are: 


To extend opportunities for membership to girls within the territory 
under its [the local council's] jurisdiction so that ultimately all girls, 
seven through seventeen, may have the opportunity of becoming girl 
scouts; To provide adequate program and resources and to supervise 
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program activities: To provide camping facilities and to supervise a 
year-round outdoor program; To participate in community planning 
with other agencies serving children. 


A local Girl Scout council is reviewed against the national aver- 
age of 10 percent of the girl population seven to seventeen en- 
rolled in scouting. The maximum number of members recom- 
mended per Girl Scout troop is twenty-four; per Brownie troop, 
sixteen. Expanding the size of troops beyond the recommended 
size for the age group is not encouraged, in the belief that to do so 
weakens program and discourages leadership. As mentioned, one 
professional staff supervisor is recommended for each twenty 
troops. Organization of a new troop is not encouraged until quali- 
fied leadership can be recruited and, preferably, trained. Similarly, 
expansion of membership beyond the ability of the council to 
supervise satifactorily is not encouraged. 

g. Agency and community relationships.—The study committee 
adopted the criterion that there should be use of regular channels 
for cooperation by agencies; thus, the committee recommended 
that a public park and recreation department and a department 
of education should plan cooperatively for new schools and play- 
grounds. Three public recreation departments similarly were 
urged to seek more joint contact so that there might be a sharing 
of experience on board, staff, and participant levels. A Y.M.C.A. 
and a Y.W.C.A. were asked to initiate renewed effort through a 
joint committee to restudy and reinterpret to the respective mem- 
bers of both Associations the problems centering around coed pro- 
gram and membership, as well as around the total program of the 
two Associations. 

Again and again the committee recommended that all agencies 
plan cooperatively through the medium of the Group Work Divi- 
sion of the Council of Social Agencies. Agencies were urged to ob- 
serve the principle that all agency plans for expansion of program 
into new fields or new geographic areas should be submitted to 
joint planning through the Division, thereby providing other agen- 
cies and community groups an opportunity to share their thinking 
with the agencies proposing plans, and avoiding duplication of 
service. 
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The Department of Education received a recommendation that 
its Adult Education Division enlist the offices of the Council in an 
effort, already begun, to bring together all adult education agen- 
cies in the area for cooperation and coordination. In somewhat 
larger focus was a recommendation made to the Department of 
Education for joint action with the Department of Parks and 
Recreation, the City Planning Department, and the Group Work 
Division of the Council of Social Agencies. The recommendation 
was for an effort to seek the provision of more indoor year-round 
recreation facilities through adaptation of present public school 
buildings where feasible, and through the designing of new school 
buildings to suit community school and center use. So also was 
another recommendation: 


That a sub-committee of the Regional Planning Authority be created 
to study and coordinate the park and recreation facilities, programs and 
plans in the region, for example, the sharing by municipalities in the 
operation and maintenance of parks which adjoin more than one town. 
It is assumed that this sub-committee will work closely with the proper 
bodies in the various municipalities and with the Group Work Division 
of the Council of Social Agencies in this respect. Further, that the Re- 
gional Planning Authority develop plans for setting aside land for 
recreational purposes in new developments, as well as for the location, 
design, and use of school buildings after school hours. 


10. Public and private responsibility—At the request of, and 
for, the self-study committee, the Group Work Division of the 
Council of Social Agencies developed a general statement and 
guiding principles on “Public and Private Responsibility for 
Recreation, Informal Education and Group Work Services.” The 
guiding principles were these: 

a) Public and private agencies should study together the com- 
munity’s needs and plan together to meet them. 

b) Both public and private agencies should be concerned with 
emphasis being placed on leadership and program as well as on 
improving and expanding physical facilities. 

c) Public agencies have the responsibility for establishing edu- 
cational and recreational facilities and services on a level that can 
be provided for all; and to conduct as varied recreational and in- 
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formal education facilities and activities for the largest number of 
persons as is possible within the funds available. 

d) Private agencies have the responsibility of providing for their 
clientele services which meet needs and express values not provided 
or not sufficiently provided through public agencies, in so far as 
their financial support permits. They should emphasize expendi- 
tures for leadership which provides personalized continuous asso- 
ciation in a well-rounded program which serves to enrich the indi- 
vidual and to lead to progressively higher levels of social experience. 
They should develop experimental techniques in frontier areas 
which may later become proved, accepted, and popularized to the 
extent that public expenditure for them can be secured. 

11. Raising standards.—Some standards make a beginning but 
leave basic questions untouched. This is true where words like 
“adequate,” “sufficient,” and “competent” are used without speci- 
fication as to what is adequate, or sufficient, or competent. It is also 
true where a standard is purely quantitative, as for example, that a 
given number of group leaders have taken basic training. Here 
quality is measured by whether the number of group leaders with 
basic training is higher or lower than the average for a given section 
of the country. To the self-study committee, however, this criterion 
lacked validity and was questioned. The committee was not im- 
pressed with the number of group leaders who had taken basic 
training; instead, it questioned the practice of having any groups 
led by those who lacked basic training. Thus, one agency was ad- 
vised by the committee to require all future group leaders to take 
such training and to promote more vigorously among all group 
leaders the desirability of taking it. 

A second agency received the recommendation that until addi- 
tional professional staff could be obtained, the organization sus- 
pend all further expansion of service to prevent further impair- 
ment of the quality of service and of the training and supervision 
of volunteers. 

The purpose of this paper is to further the progress that has been 
made in the development of criteria by which individual agencies 
which offer social group work, recreation, and informal education 
may be evaluated. The experience in any one community survey is 
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not conclusive, of course. If this paper brings together certain stand- 
ards found to be applicable so that they may be known better, and 
if the following observations are useful, its objective will have been 
reached: 

1. An agency needs to be appraised in the light of its own pur- 
pose and performance, as well as in the light of community-wide 
conditions, needs, and existing services. These two sets of factors 
are not wholly independent of each other. ‘The New Haven self- 
study committee based its recommendations on both sets of factors. 

2. National agencies, local affiliates, social group work divisions 
of local health and welfare planning councils, and community sur- 
vey teams have shown great concern over the need for evaluative 
criteria and have developed many. 

g. These criteria, in the main, are fashioned for self-study by an 
agency alone or by a study in which a national organization helps 
an agency appraise itself. 

4. Appraisals are made in terms of: (a) the philosophy of a na- 
tional movement, of established policies and practices of the na- 
tional and local organizations; (b) quantitative factors, such as sta- 
tistical comparisons; and (c) personal observations and judgments. 
From this, it is apparent that the isolated criteria cited earlier are 
intended to be illustrative of what is to be found; they are not in- 
tended to be applied out of context. 

5. It follows also that local affiliates of national organizations 
must know what these criteria are and must have a hand in their 
formulation; otherwise, actual practice may not conform to high- 
sounding standards, and local affiliates may even decline to be 
judged by national standards. 

6. The criteria developed by national agencies show an aware- 
ness of the need for clarity and specificity in the wording of criteria, 
as well as an understandable reluctance to establish inflexible 
guideposts. 

7. The national agencies are familiar with practice and prob- 
lems in their local affiliates throughout the country; this knowledge 
is over and above that held by persons in less favorable position to 
obtain it. Therefore, criteria established on the basis of this knowl- 
edge ought to be used when their respective affiliates are being ap- 
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praised. Similarly, the method used by national organizations, of 
helping local affiliates make a self-study based on national criteria 
and local judgment, should be part of the local affiliate appraisal 
process. 

8. It would seem desirable for community survey committees 
and consultants to ask local agencies to invite their national agen- 
cies to participate in the survey, either by assigning national staff 
to work with the survey committee and local affiliates on a self-study 
basis or to make available to the survey committee stated criteria 
and assistance in interpreting findings. 

g. Likewise, it would seem desirable for national agencies to 
comply with such requests. Inability to participate, even for such 
good reasons as lack of staff time or inadequate budget, and re- 
luctance to make written criteria available to survey committees, 
may result in a decision by these committees to make recommenda- 
tions based largely on the judgment of the experts working with 
the committee. With every good intention, experts may fail to see 
these distinctions in purpose, program, and accomplishment which 
are peculiar to each type of agency and more readily apparent to 
those within the respective agencies. 

1o. Continued thought needs to be given to identifying these 
distinctions in purpose, program, and accomplishment among vari- 
ous types of agencies. Otherwise, there is danger that all types may 
be regarded simply as recreation centers, interchangeable with no 
special function. For them, the existence or financial support of 
voluntary agencies may hinge on whether public recreation is well 
advanced in their communities, or whether a central financing body 
is having serious difficulty in raising its goal and is looking about 
for agencies that might be regarded as less essential to support be- 
cause they are duplicating public services. 

11. It is gratifying that the National Social Welfare Assembly 
plans to continue its work on criteria. 

12. It would be advisable for the Assembly to work closely with 
recreation secretaries of local health and welfare planning bodies 
in the formulation of criteria. These recreation secretaries gener- 
ally serve as secretaries of, or consultants to, study committees and 
are in a position to influence judgment. 
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I am certain that the increased attention being given to stand- 
ards must result in finer quality of service. Continued faith in what 
our agencies are doing necessarily goes hand in hand with objective 
appraisal—and always the test of achievement should be what bene- 
fit their participants derive. 


Community Organization Teamwork 


in Rural Communities 
By CHARLES E. HENDRY 


I HAVE BEEN CONVINCED FOR A LONG TIME that the small 
city and the rural community have suffered appalling neglect from 
community organization workers. Social workers have tended to 
be preoccupied with welfare needs and services of large cities and 
metropolitan areas. Particularly has this been so in relation to com- 
munity planning for social welfare. 

Shortly after I returned to Canada after spending twenty years 
in the United States I began to realize that Canadians were guilty 
of this identical neglect and that it was true even in the University 
of Toronto School of Social Work. Consequently, I sought every 
appropriate opportunity to encourage intensive group field study, 
not alone in natural areas within Toronto itself, but in smaller 
cities and rural communities within reasonable motoring distance. 

Our first field clinic involved a rural county. There was consider- 
able advance study, planning, and briefing, and one key informant 
spent a session with the class before the trip. Through a steering 
committee the students were deployed to various fact-gathering 
field teams according to interest, each team being responsible for 
exploring the situation with reference to child welfare, health, edu- 
cation, economic organization, the cooperatives, recreation, organ- 
ized religion, community organization, or other special aspects of 
county life. 

We traveled by bus. Billets in private homes in small towns and 
on farms were generously provided, and private cars were made 
available to facilitate field observation. Considerable use was made 
of group interviews with professional workers, political leaders, 
and citizen representatives. At every possible point students sat in 
as participant observers on meetings of all sorts. The end purpose 
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was to gain information and impressions from which an integrated 
picture might be developed of the county as a whole. 

This was the forerunner of a series of field clinics, one of which 
was for the faculty members themselves. The reasons for thus clos- 
ing down classes for three days in midterm were: (1) an acknowledg- 
ment of the fact that a majority of the faculty were from large cities 
and even from outside Canada; (2) if teaching, field work, and re- 
search were to be most useful to graduates, most of whom would 
be employed in smaller communities, the faculty, of necessity, was 
under obligation to become much more conscious of the social 
structure and dynamics of that type of community; and (3) before 
the faculty could be expected to sanction, let alone sponsor and sup- 
port, a continuing program of field clinics, the faculty itself should 
have the experience of organizing and conducting such a field exer- 
cise. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the gains in sensitivity, in 
generic insight, and in group morale associated with this field 
clinic. Three special faculty meetings were required following the 
trip to Peterborough, a kind of Canadian “Middletown,” to evalu- 
ate the experience and to draw out its many implications, not alone 
for field trip policy, but for the total policy and program of profes- 
sional education of the school as a whole. 

So convinced of the importance of the field clinic idea did the 
faculty become after its own pilot project, that a whole week was 
scheduled for joint faculty-student field trips the next spring. On 
the Saturday of field clinic week students and faculty met for a full 
day of reports and discussion. 

It is not difficult to identify the influences that have sensitized 
me to the claim upon us of the small city and the rural community. 
My study of the Tennessee Valley Authority in the middle 1930s 
was a powerful influence. About the same time, I was associated in 
a study of the Tremont area in Cleveland, a physically, culturally, 
and psychologically isolated, natural area into which had come 
peasants from northern Slavic countries to work in the heavy indus- 
tries of the “‘flats.”” This study sharpened my awareness of the im- 
pact of industrial technology on the personality, family, and com- 
munal structure of an essentially rural population. Still later, dur- 
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ing the Second World War, I came to appreciate more fully the 
great need for a more adequate community organization approach 
to war-impact communities in relatively unserved areas. All of this 
was brought clearly to view through the work of the United Service 
Organizations (U.S.O.). Today we see much the same thing in the 
work of the United Community Defense Services (U.C.D.S.). How- 
ever, the most powerful influences of all were my experiences in the 
winter of 1952 in India, Pakistan, Israel, and Jordan; my study in 
preparation for the trip; and the writing of The Role of Groups in 
World Reconstruction,’ which was concerned essentially with 
group leadership in community development. In the process I de- 
veloped a very healthy respect for what has been going on in many 
parts of the world, particularly through agricultural extension and 
public health programs. 

One of the most valuable documents that has come to my atten- 
tion is a modest pamphlet ? containing the results of a Conference 
on Extension Experiences around the World sponsored by the Co- 
operative Extension Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations in 
May, 1949. This small but significant publication has been a fore- 
runner of several important documents, some of which are still in 
process or available only for restricted use. Douglas Ensminger, 
who has been the representative of the Ford Foundation in New 
Delhi, India, and who helped to write the pamphlet, has written a 
most excellent Handbook for Village Extension Workers. Dr. I. T. 
Sanders, of the University of Kentucky, has been at work on a some- 
what more extensive handbook of the same type for the United 
Nations, with special reference to underdeveloped areas. The 
United Nations is also preparing a series of study kits for experi- 
mental use. These developments indicate that major attention is 
now being directed to the development of teamwork in providing 
services to small cities and rural communities, and that we have 


1 Charles E. Hendry, The Role of Groups in World Reconstruction (New York: 
Woman’s Press, 1952). 

2 Experience with Human Factors in Agricultural Areas of the World, Extension 
Service and Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1018 (11-49). 
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much to learn from so-called “underdeveloped” regions of the 
world. 

In our part of the world the problem is not difficult to describe. 
Over 40 percent of the population now lives in communities of 
2,500 people or less; another 17 percent live in communities be- 
tween 2,500 and 25,000. On the other hand, our community chests 
and councils are concentrated in large communities and are now 
located in all but seven communities of 25,000 and over. This, how- 
ever, is not the whole picture. The situation is greatly complicated 
by the fact of mobility and the rapid development of suburban and 
urban areas, especially acute in new defense communities. 

Throughout the country as a whole, child and family welfare 
services are poorly distributed. Children’s services, by and large, 
are on a state and county basis; family services are largely concen- 
trated in two or three hundred of the larger cities. High-powered 
promotion continues in many quarters. Some personnel in some 
national agencies still operate as if they were in the hard-slugging, 
competitive period of the buccaneer in social welfare. Multiple 
pressures continue to harass local community leaders with the in- 
evitable results—frustration, anxiety, guilt, and futility. 

If values can possibly arise out of the tragedy of war, one of the 
notable outcomes of the Second World War and of the present so- 
called “cold war” is that we have been compelled by circumstance 
to rethink and retool our whole approach in providing services to 
communities, not just to selected categories of people in certain 
kinds of communities. The U.S.O. and the U.C.D.S. represent so- 
cial inventions of great significance. They represent imaginative 
capacity responding creatively to the imperative demands of a vast 
human emergency. 

Not the least stimulating and significant result of this new mo- 
bility and this new mobilization of manpower is seen in communi- 
ties directly related to the development of atomic energy. When 
we have such a concentration of scientists, technicians, and highly 
educated persons as is found in the community of Chalk River, 
planned for employees of the Deep River Atomic Development 
Project, we are confronted with the necessity of dealing with prob- 
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lems of well-being among persons who reject the idea of “welfare” 
as such, or who think they do. What they are doing, of course, is 
rejecting some stereotyped, limited, and distorted conceptions that 
have been discarded even though welfare practices sometimes con- 
tinue to be influenced by them. It may well be that one of the 
mighty by-products of atomic energy development will be a radical 
redefinition of conventional assumptions and arrangements relat- 
ing to traditional welfare services in terms of a positive orientation 
to basic human needs and to the essential interdependence of the 
major human services. 

I suggest four points of departure in attempting a reexamination 
of certain basic assumptions: 

1. Community organization is not a monopoly of social work. 
Social workers as such do not have any monopoly on the knowledge, 
techniques, and skills in the community organization process. Com- 
munity organization is something generic and universal having to 
do with the release of human resources and the relating of re- 
sources, both physical and human, to the needs of people. 

2. Community organization cannot be confined in its applica- 
tion to any one narrow, watertight area of human need. Because 
the human situation is unitary in nature so also is community or- 
ganization essentially unitary and integrative. We must deal with 
total communities just as we must deal with total persons. We must 
recognize the essential interdependence of physical, economic, 
political, and social forces; in other words, we must deal with com- 
munities whole. 

3. Community organization cannot be limited by arbitrary or 
artificial political or geographical boundaries. To be effective, com- 
munity organization must identify, and identify with the natural 
social areas that combine vitality and validity in the experience of 
those who live and work there. Nor can community organization be 
limited to the natural social area. Problems are no respecters of 
geographical, economic, political, or social boundaries. Building 
solidly on the basis of natural social units the community organiza- 
tion process must enlarge and extend involvement to the degree 
necessary to command the resources necessary to tackle and solve 
the problems confronted. Some problems of small cities and rural 
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communities can never and will never be dealt with effectively ex- 
cept on a district or on a regional basis. 

4. Community organization cannot rely chiefly on specialists 
who are only specialists. ““What village people need most today,” 
writes Ensminger, “is a village worker who will come to them as 
a friend. The village worker does not work as a specialist in any 
one aspect of agriculture or village development. He is to be a 
friend and a guide who helps the villagers weave a pattern of new 
life in all its angles.” 

I was greatly interested in the views put forth in Madras by the 

Australian delegation. They observed, rather cautiously but with 
real conviction, that: 
Past training [in social work] appears to have concentrated to some 
extent on certain forms of professional training such as casework and 
group work, but the needs of the moment would seem to demand ex- 
perts in the total range of skills required by the wider approach to social 
welfare as a whole. Thus there would seem to be a need to develop a 
new type of “multipurpose” and “multiskilled” social worker. 


Clearly, what is needed in small cities and rural communities, 
particularly in underserved areas, is a multipurpose approach; gen- 
eralists in social work as in other professional fields; personnel fitted 
for multifunctional, multidisciplinary, and multicultural team- 
work. But this partnership must go far and beyond collaboration 
between disciplines and professions. A genuine partnership must 
be established between the people and the experts. Without respon- 
sible citizen participation that is to say, without the psychological 
involvement of those most directly affected, the specialized knowl- 
edge and recommendations of the expert are likely to remain his 
private possessions. People support what they have a share in creat- 
ing, and people share when it is acknowledged that they have a 
stake in the situation involved. 

Of all the community development programs I studied while I 
was in India, the one that impressed me most was the Rural Pilot 
Project undertaken at the initiative of Pandit Nehru and Pandit 
Paut, Premier of the United Provinces, under the technical direc- 
tion of Albert Mayer, of New York City. Happily, this project now 
forms a part of India’s new five-year plan. 
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This project began in a six-by-ten-mile area involving 64 villages 
in Etawah District in the region of the United Provinces. Some 
87,600 of its 104,000 villages, containing nearly 50,000,000 people, 
lie in about 83,130 square miles of alluvial plain falling gently from 
the Punjab to Bihar. The area was chosen because it had agricul- 
tural and economic conditions that were fairly typical of twelve 
other districts of the province. The project has now been extended 
to embrace 600 villages. In the beginning the personnel included 
three Americans. After the second year, the only American con- 
nected with the project was Mr. Mayer himself, who spends a few 
months a year in India. All other personnel are Indian. 

A staggering inventory of physical activities might be recorded, 
ranging from improved wheat seed to the digging of sanitary soak- 
age pits. But the important point is that the project selected and 
concentrated on only a few things at a time and then tried to do 
them thoroughly and completely. Selection, concentration, priori- 
ties, and timing were determined in relation to three criteria: what 
the village wants most; what is known best how to do; and what 
produces quickly visible results. 

Impressive as the scope and success of the physical activities have 
been—productivity in some crops has been increased by 45 percent 
or more; the two worst cattle diseases in the area have been wiped 
out; a number of schools have been built on the initiative of the 
villagers and paid for by them; many miles of roads have been built 
or restored—what holds greatest interest and meaning for social 
workers is the emphasis on human relations. Mayer has seen in the 
application of material improvements the opportunity, indeed the 
necessity, of village participation and the development of new levels 
of skills and new incentives to a higher standard of living. 

The attention given to personnel selection at every level and in 
every functional area stands out as the most important single item 
of policy. In the first place, Mayer insists that “no work should be 
undertaken, however necessary, except in an emergency, unless 
effective personnel is available.” “Effective personnel,” require 
technical qualifications and personality, and “of these two indis- 
pensables, personality,” Mayer emphasizes, “is by far the more im- 
portant.” He elaborates on this: “Indispensable characteristics in 
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personality are flexibility to new conditions, deep sympathy, recep- 
tivity without prejudice, personal resourcefulness in or out of one’s 
own field.” To reenforce his view, Mayer further asserts: 


With such personalities, orientation courses in the particular country’s 
history, philosophy, religion, social customs, are unimportant because 
the sympathetic person will grasp the spirit of the place he is working 
in, will find the need to study and learn as he goes along, and will do 
it. Without the personality, all the orientation in the world will do no 
good. The right man or woman will do equally well in India, in the 
Congo, or in Mexico. 


Albert Mayer has important things to say also on teamwork and 
team understanding. He would not use individuals as such, but 
teams of individuals. What he is looking for is “an interlocking of 
personalities” and a “‘spill-over from one individual and field into 
the other.” 

In technical assistance programs we are accustomed to assume 
the inclusion of such persons as the agricultural specialist, the pub- 
lic health expert, the doctor, the industries expert, but we are not 
accustomed to inclusion of the specialist in community life itself, 
the sociologist, anthropologist, or social psychologist. Mayer is 
strongly of the opinion that ‘“‘permanent, self-energizing and self- 
propagating progress cannot be made and solidly insured by the 
technical specialists alone.” This has two clear implications, each 
of which is illustrated in this Indian Rural Pilot Project. The first 
has to do with what is termed “village participation,” something 
much more vital and pervasive than “fundamental education,” 
with which it is sometimes mistakenly identified. Each village de- 
velopment team maintains close and constant contact with village 
residents through “village level development organizers,” each of 
whom is responsible for eight villages. The objective is to serve as 
a catalyst in stimulating villagers to self-help activities. It is recog- 
nized, however, that this process is by no means automatic. It is this 
fact that leads to the second implication, namely, the need for what 
is called a “rural life analyst.” He is a key member of the team. His 
function is to interpret the culture and life of the villagers to the 
technicians, and to guide the pace of technical innovations to meet 
their evolving acceptance by villagers. In action-research terms this 
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has come to be known as the “feedback.” It is intended to provide 
regular reporting and evaluation of results to enable adjustment 
of the program to human reactions and to meet new needs created 
by change. It is intended to serve as communication between highly 
skilled technicians and intelligent but unschooled village farmers 
and, over the longer period, to encourage the development of gen- 
uine collaboration and partnership. 

The most critical problem now confronting this village develop- 
ment project appears to be a growing tension between the older, 
established administrators—a combination of tax collector and 
keeper of law and order, enjoying the prestige of traditional au- 
thority—and the younger, newly recruited development officers. 
The tension arises from what may be perceived by the adminis- 
trators to be a threat as the development project achieves greater 
success and recognition and as the initial dedication becomes some- 
what relaxed. The old system of “‘orders” is beginning to reappear 
as the administrator seeks to reassert his authority. The success of 
the entire project seems now to hinge on an effective resolution of 
this central conflict. 

Why do some community development efforts fail or fall far 
short of their objectives? Many years ago a farmer explained to me 
how he handled the situation when the queen bee in one of his bee 
colonies died. I believe the technique he used has applicability in 
relation to man himself. A queen bee is placed in a small wooden 
container about four inches in length and half an inch thick. A 
hole about an inch in diameter is bored through at the center. A 
passage filled with beeswax connects both ends. If the beekeeper 
pries off the wire netting of the container and frees the queen at 
the entrance of the hive, she will be pounced upon and extermi- 
nated in a matter of seconds; not having the same body odor as that 
of the bees in the hive, she will be rejected. But the experienced 
beekeeper places the container by itself, queen bee and all, right 
in the hive. The queen continues to work at the beeswax, and the 
bees in the hive start to work on it also, from the outside. Together 
they work through the same passage, at the same problem, as it 
were, and when they finally meet there is complete acceptance and 
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harmony. In the process of working together they have taken on a 
new odor. 

When we analyze what actually takes place in community devel- 
opment projects of the type under consideration, particularly 
where the results leave much to be desired, it is not difficult to iden- 
tify some of the principal causes. They may be grouped into three 
categories. 

The first is simply failure to understand or to try to understand 
the people and their needs; in other words, failure to relate in a 
friendly and helpful way to others. Part of the difficulty arises from 
the incredible ignorance of urban workers concerning rural people 
and rural life. Too many workers in too many community develop- 
ment projects in underdeveloped areas have no liking for peasants. 
They do not want to go to the villages and they greatly dislike liv- 
ing in them. Many project workers are handicapped by never hav- 
ing plowed, cultivated, or harvested or never having worked in 
industry. Government officials frequently have little feeling for vil- 
lage people. 

The second cause of difficulty, closely related, is the failure to 
relate responsibly to the needs of people. Part of this is the result 
of personal limitation and inadequacy within the worker himself; 
part of it is the result of inadequacies in the institutional and ad- 
ministrative setting. Sometimes it is difficult to separate these two 
kinds of inadequacy. When a worker feels obliged to answer ques- 
tions without being sure of the correctness of his answer both the 
worker and the community are the losers. When a worker tries to 
force or to scare people into following a recommended practice, 
failure has already occurred. When a worker tells people what their 
problems are instead of helping them to see and to understand their 
problems he has succeeded only in creating the absolute conditions 
for complete failure. These all add up to a reliance on pressure and 
manipulation rather than on participation and involvement. Often 
these limitations go hand in hand with not wanting to do or not 
knowing how to do the things that must ultimately be recom- 
mended. Pressures to show immediate results; primary dependence 
on promotion techniques; spreading oneself too thinly over too 
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large a territory; unwillingness to recognize that village work re- 
quires intensive application—these reflect the larger institutional 
conditions. “Failures,” it was said at Madras, “are seldom failures 
to demonstrate but failures to motivate.” When workers are re- 
sponsive and responsibly related to the felt needs of the people, 
the needs of the institution or bureaucracy become relegated to 
their proper secondary place. 

The third source of difficulty is failure on the part of many so- 
called “experts” and professional persons to become emancipated 
from their specialization. Too many professionals in too many pro- 
fessions simply do not realize that basic social change cannot be 
effected unless one is aware of the total situation. Preoccupation 
with professional status and rigorous adherence to jurisdictional 
refinements tend to create a kind of cult or professionalism. A com- 
mon complaint is that most specialists move too rapidly and exhibit 
great impatience in imparting technical knowledge to illiterate 
people. This sort of professionalism has two great limitations: it 
makes interdisciplinary teamwork very difficult and it makes the 
discovery and development of community leadership among the 
people themselves well-nigh impossible. Of one thing I am certain, 
social workers cannot go on separating out the “professional self” 
and insinuating or insisting that such a “self” has any real func- 
tional validity apart from its harmonious integration with the so- 
cial worker’s “‘private self” and a social worker’s “public self.” Actu- 
ally, these are simply roles that the self plays. If there is any basic 
discrepancy between these three roles, then to that extent is the 
self of the social worker deficient and self-defeating. 

What about the future? In my opinion, one of the most promis- 
ing developments is the creation by the National Social Welfare 
Assembly of its Committee on Basic Individualized Services to 
Small Communities. I am especially impressed with the inclusion 
on this committee of several outstanding specialists on rural life. 
The newly created Federal Department of Health Education and 
Welfare should prove of considerable value to the committee at 
certain stages in its work; its community organization potential is 
beyond calculation. 

As I understand it, this committee is undertaking to get the facts 
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on three closely related questions: What services are available? 
What agency structure has grown up? How are these agencies and 
services planned and financed? Obviously, this is just a beginning. 

Three additional steps are clearly indicated, and they do not 
necessarily have to wait for completion of the fact-finding. In a 
sense, the first is merely a refinement or an extension of this very 
fact-finding itself. We very much need a careful examination and 
evaluation of certain, selected, major undertakings such as the 
U.D.C.S. Any one of a number of rural areas might be selected, as, 
for example, the Savannah River area in Ohio. A combination of a 
socioeconomic survey and a community organization process record 
is needed as documentation, an analysis of the social structure and 
dynamics of the total situation. The power structure of the small 
community and the rural community differs markedly from that 
of the large city. The school principal, the old resident, and church 
leaders frequently occupy positions of central, if not dominant in- 
fluence. In addition to systematic reconstruction of communities 
served by the U.C.D.S., community organization records need also 
to be built up on statewide projects where specific attention is 
focused upon small cities and rural communities. Some of the proj- 
ects undertaken in connection with the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth fall in this category. 
Other programs, initiated quite outside welfare circles, under agri- 
cultural extension, for example, but having a clear welfare com- 
ponent, are equally deserving of full documentation. Out of a series 
of such case studies of whole communities in action it should be 
possible to identify certain basic principles to guide the fuller de- 
velopment of teamwork in providing services in small cities and 
rural communities. 

These principles will require testing, and this suggests the second 
step. The committee should facilitate the design and development 
of one or more pilot projects, bearing in mind the interdependence 
of policy-making (frequently at the national level), field supervi- 
sion (frequently at the regional level), and the planning and pro- 
vision of direct services (typically at the local level). All three levels 
will need to be included and involved. 

The third step, intimately tied in with the second, relates to the 
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role of the university and particularly the role of the professional 
schools in this whole approach. Schools of agriculture and schools 
of social work must be built into this team approach, and also 
schools of medicine and public health, schools of education and 
theological seminaries. Block placements, work-study plans, inter- 
disciplinary field clinics, and other social arrangements yet to be 
invented will be required. Throughout the entire operation 
whether it be formal classroom study, field work, or research, great 
emphasis must be placed on helping the professional worker culti- 
vate the spirit and acquire the skills needed to stimulate citizen par- 
ticipation on a scale far beyond anything yet achieved or imagined 
possible. Happily, some schools of social work are beginning to 
move boldly in this direction. The essential mobility and flexibility 
required of professional schools and of agencies alike must await 
a conviction so compelling that patterns of service will respond to 
patterns of need as readily, as creatively, and as daringly as indus- 
trial technology responds to the rapidly changing pressures of pro- 
duction and of market. 


The Application of Social Work 


Principles to International Relations 
By GISELA KONOPKA 


a WE LOOK AT SOCIAL woRK and wonder 
whether the burning enthusiasm of the pioneer and the fire of the 
reformers have been lost. Anyhow, we hear complaints about it, 
along with the worried cry of our loss of vision. 

I myself think this could happen, as it happens to all of us, at 
times, when we get discouraged and too much interested in the 
technique of our work. Yet the capacity to combine ideals with 
reality, to combine basic humanitarian philosophy with scientific 
knowledge of human behavior, is the great strength of social work. 
I was impressed when I went on overseas assignments, with how 
wide the application of social work principles is when we get out 
of the narrow confines of vocational settings from which our pro- 
fession sprang. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail all the applications of social 
work principles to international relations, but I feel strongly the 
need to set forth the possibilities and the vital importance of under- 
standing how social work principles must be used on the interna- 
tional scene today and also of realizing the great responsibility that 
social workers have in the area of statesmanship. My thesis is that 
basic social work principles have become indispensable to work in 
international relations. I am purposely choosing the term “social 
work” and not “‘casework” or “social group work” or “community 
organization.” With all the strength of my conviction I say that 
there are only social work principles generic to all our methods and 
that we differ only in skills related to our specializations. 

I underline that, especially at this time in history, social work has 
a specific role to play in the international scene. The reason is that 
our present international relations show three distinct factors 
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which have not always been in the foreground in the history of 
mankind: (1) cooperation among nations as an ideal (even if it 
is not realized); (2) equality of participation in decision-making as 
an ideal; and (3) the existence of many international welfare pro- 
grams. Social workers have developed basic principles and skills in 
relation to the helping process and to participation of clients and 
members of groups. 

Returning from an assignment in Germany I summarized two 
years ago my report to the State Department with the following 
paragraphs: 

Social work has developed some basic principles of help such as: 

1. One must understand where the person or the group one wants 
to help starts. 

2. One must accept them as they are and only then help toward 
change. 

3. The helper can only be an enabler; the individual or the group 
must finally solve his own problems. 

4. People resent being helped (at least there is ambivalence about it). 
The helper must be able to accept hostility. 

5. In helping groups we must understand about subgrouping, about 
scapegoat formation and isolation. 

6. In helping a group the helper must slowly move away from the 
central role and let the group find its own strength. 

Those principles can be and must be used in our dealings with those 
nations which are helped by us. 

The only reward of the helper should be the fact that the one who 
was helped can stand on his own feet. 


I am sure I have not named all the principles applicable to work 
on the international scene. Yet the ones mentioned have so much 
significance that I shall enlarge on them: 

1. Start where the individual or the group is——The first prin- 
ciple includes the exacting demand of fact-finding, and especially 
of sympathetic fact-finding without prejudice and with an aware- 
ness of one’s own biases. Applied to work in foreign countries, it 
means having a good knowledge of the present situation (economic, 
social, cultural, and status in the family of nations) of the particular 
country as well as the history and the meaning all this has to the 
people in the given country. It means the use of the principle of 
individualization in the understanding of different cultures. Far 
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too often I have heard stereotypes expressed about cultures without 
the basic knowledge that there are subcultures everywhere and that 
dominant values in a country have different meaning to different 
subgroups in that country and to different individuals. 

Fact-finding also includes at least an attempt at learning the lan- 
guage of the foreign country. Any attempt at helpful work without 
this tool is condemned to death, and the first condition for estab- 
lishing good relationships is defeated. A great deal of our work in 
foreign countries has not achieved a real understanding between 
those countries and the United States because of the neglect of this 
fundamental. I remember, for instance, American officials in Ger- 
many, filled often with best intentions, who never learned a word of 
German. They relied on interpreters, who are at best a poor sub- 
stitute and who often distort the sense of what has been said. I re- 
call how one interpreter translated the words of an American offi- 
cial when he spoke to German union leaders in a planning meet- 
ing, “I think there are good methods of doing this, and we should 
discuss them” with, “I think there are good American methods of 
doing this, and we will discuss them.” You can imagine the resent- 
ment that was created, probably even without intention on the in- 
terpreter’s part. 

Far more serious is a lack of knowledge about the foreign cul- 
ture. I remember how a child guidance clinic was started in Ger- 
many without any regard for the facts that: (1) there were no 
trained professional people to carry the work; (2) a traditional pat- 
tern of hierarchical organization in agencies would suddenly have 
to be changed to a “team approach”; (3) the terrible need of thou- 
sands of children and adults with grave emotional disturbances 
made questionable this very expensive service for just a few; (4) the 
different concept of relationships between parents and children 
existing in Germany was overlooked. The result was a superim- 
posed structure fraught with much hostility and feelings of frustra- 
tion. 

In addition to the fact-finding, the first principle includes great 
patience in not imposing one’s own standards, ideas, and methods 
immediately, even if they are better. It is important to understand, 
for example, that to many Indians, bathing in a tub might not seem 
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right because they have learned not to bathe in standing water. We 
must understand this from the background of many contaminated 
bodies of water. Teaching hygiene must start with this understand- 
ing. 

2. Acceptance of the person as an individual.—The second prin- 
ciple is probably the crucial one because it contains the significant 
concept of “acceptance.” This word cannot be found in all lan- 
guages. It means a difficult and basically humanitarian and profes- 
sional response to other human beings. This is not love in the gen- 
eral sense, but more a basic and genuine respect for the other per- 
son as an individual in his own right. He is regarded by the helping 
person as an equal with only a temporary need for help. It means 
a warm response to the whole person with his weaknesses and 
strengths. It means also a realistic look at this person, without illu- 
sion or blindness, but with deep appreciation. Only true accept- 
ance of another person makes it possible to establish a relationship 
which does not end in angry hostility or brooding dependency. 

Let us look at what this means in relation to nations and whole 
populations. One of the most difficult situations that we have seen 
in dealing with a conquered enemy concerns former Nazi Germany. 
As long as we were dealing with a military emergency and the aim 
was to prevent old rulers from continuing their inhuman power, 
we were in the area of power relationships, which are necessary and 
just as valid at certain points in history as the social work principles 
of which I speak. Yet the moment we began to develop civilian pro- 
grams, such as welfare, political, and social education, we entered 
the area of helping, and social work principles became not only 
applicable, but vital. Youth programs and their democratic con- 
duct, for instance, were sometimes introduced with the threat, 
“You do this our way or funds will be cut off,” or, somewhat more 
subtly, “You must do it this way because you just don’t know a 
thing.” I heard sometimes the impatient remark, “You just can’t 
work with them; they are impossible.”” However difficult the task, 
however strong our feelings against past horrors, the moment we 
enter the helping relationship we must be able to accept the nation 
and its parts as people like all others. Superior, angry, and thwarted 
attitudes will only create further hostility or faked acceptance of 
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ideas instead of genuine search for the best and most humanitarian 
forms in their own country. 

I saw what “acceptance” could do even with deeply distrustful 
and hostile people. In one course an older woman fought all learn- 
ing step by step, continually, with the argument that “the Ameri- 
cans could not bring anything new.” Only by understanding her 
great fear of losing any kind of self-respect which came from her 
knowledge and identification with cultural goods of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century, and then by giving recognition to Ger- 
many’s great contribution to the thinking of the whole world, could 
she be brought to change, and then to begin to listen. The Point 
Four program and several others are throwing Americans in the 
helping role. Much will depend on whether they can genuinely ac- 
cept the people with whom they work. 

3. The helper can only be an enabler; the individual or the 
group must finally solve their own problems.—In the beginning 
stages of the Marshall Plan especially, this principle was fortunately 
incorporated to a large degree. Programs, help with money or per- 
sonnel, are only valuable when they allow people in their own 
countries to become the carriers of the given ideas or skills. That is 
why I think especially highly of good exchange programs for stu- 
dents or experts who will bring to their own country their learning 
from another country in a nondogmatic form. Foreign students, for 
instance, who have studied at our schools of social work and have 
returned to their countries have usually entered very responsible 
positions. They will do far more than any one of us could in carry- 
ing out the agency’s program. The same applies to economic meas- 
ures, They must be administered so that the country that has 
needed help knows that this is only temporary, and the help must 
be given in such a way that the country can continue independ- 
ently. 

4. People resent being helped (at least there is ambivalence 
about it); the helper must be able to accept hostility—One of 
my friends who has done more than her share in overseas relief out 
of her own pocket and at great personal sacrifice said the other day, 
“I give up. If we [the United States] don’t give we are called 
‘tight,’ and people hate us. If we give, they say we are so rich it does 
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not matter to us anyhow, and they resent our giving. What should 
one do?” 

People really do not like to be dependent. Every social worker 
knows that; we see it every day in our work. Public assistance work- 
ers can cite thousands of examples of people who wait too long be- 
fore they accept relief and desperately try to find other ways of 
being self-supporting. I worked recently with a group of young 
epileptics and I saw their desperate struggle to become independ- 
ent and to hold jobs in the face of continually frustrating experi- 
ences. If help is given with the slightest bit of superiority our frus- 
tration and anger rise, and we thoroughly resent the giver. 

The first thing, therefore, is to know that there always will be 
some hostility in the person who has to take, especially since most 
people have lived through helping situations where they were 
made to feel that they were in the situation because of their own 
inadequacy. Everything will depend on the skill with which this 
hostility is not only accepted but made unnecessary. It was interest- 
ing to see how positive was the attitude of the people of Berlin in 
relation to the Americans. The basis for this was not only grate- 
fulness for goods received during the airlift, but mainly the spirit 
in which the airlift was carried out. Actually, the “giver” showed a 
great deal of admiration for those who had to take, because of their 
courage and the way they “stuck it out.” The mutual respect with 
which the whole action was carried out avoided the feeling of 
pauperization and the accompanying hostility. 

5. We must understand about subgrouping, scapegoat forma- 
tion, and isolation.—I cannot conceive of any modern social 
worker who is not at times in a helping relationship to groups even 
if his specialization is casework. Certainly for the social group 
worker and the community organization worker this is the major 
task. If we talk about a professional body of knowledge and skill 
in social work we must realize that this body of knowledge comes 
from different specializations in the field, but we cannot continu- 
ally incorporate only a small part of it. I cannot conceive of a social 
group worker who will not acknowledge that one part of what we 
know about the helping function has mainly developed in casework 
and that it is exceedingly important to know those principles, in- 
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corporate them into work with groups, and at points be able to use 
the casework skill in a face-to-face relationship. In the same way, it 
is inconceivable that caseworkers do not know the principles de- 
veloped in the social group work specialization and at times are 
able to use some of the skills in a group relationship. 

Casework being the earlier developed method, we are finding 
many more caseworkers who do not have the now indispensable 
knowledge of social group work principles. They will have to make 
the effort to incorporate this knowledge. The lack of this knowl- 
edge is unfortunate in daily social work tasks; it becomes catas- 
trophic and actually damaging in the international field where no 
social worker can avoid having to deal with group relationships. 
Only if you know the fact that there is no group without subgroups; 
that one part of your diagnostic skill in helping groups is to under- 
stand the dynamics of those subgroups, how they originated, what 
their cohesion is, how they relate to each other, whether they are 
subgroups with openness toward the others or whether they have 
the characteristics of “cliques” with unyielding walls around them, 
can you establish a well-functioning welfare program in a foreign 
country. 

One example is the state of Bavaria. You will have to be attuned 
to the fact that this state in itself is a specific subgroup in the larger 
community, Germany. You will also have to understand that your 
committee, discussing the organization of a kind of community 
chest, may be composed of strongly opposing groups with a history 
of antagonism, some struggle for cooperation, and very specific, 
independent goals. Your eye will be sharpened toward the chang- 
ing status of these subgroups. You will, for instance, see that the 
strictly separated religious groups in this region begin to change 
because of a new group phenomenon, the influx of the refugees 
from the East. These refugees can no longer settle in the historically 
rigid pattern of religious segregation, but they overthrow—with- 
out wanting to—old comfortable group formations by the fact that 
a Protestant group gets quarters in a Catholic community which 
has not seen Protestants for over a thousand years, or the other way 
around. Or you see the Austro-Hungarian Catholic group enter- 
ing a village of the German Catholic group thinking that they will 
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have much in common, and realizing bitterly after a while that they 
are far apart because of the more easygoing Catholicism of the 
Austrian group as compared with the rigid and militant Catholi- 
cism of the German group, explainable by a long and very different 
historical development. Only when you see all this can you really 
be of help in using the principles we have mainly developed in 
social group work: such principles as helping the group become 
conscious of problems, and in that way relieving some of the hos- 
tility born of fear and ignorance; or the principle of guided prox- 
imity, which means helping people to get to know each other in a 
friendly atmosphere. You will avoid becoming what I have seen 
over and over: the social worker who is completely used by one 
of the subgroups and who is thoroughly unaware of it, and later is 
surprised that half of the committee withdraws its cooperation. 

Another indispensable fact is that groups who are insecure and 
afraid have a specific mechanism paralleling that of projection in 
the individual, namely, scapegoating. Thus, one understands why 
certain parts of the population are singled out for special hostility. 
In dealing with this, one will have to use the special skill of the 
social group worker who knows that he will not help the scapegoat 
by showing an overprotective attitude toward him (thus alienating 
him from his group), but rather by giving some protection so that 
the scapegoat is not destroyed, while the group is helped with its 
basic insecurities in the direction of mutual understanding. This 
latter is an exceedingly difficult task. Yet in understanding the 
dynamics of scapegoat formation we are avoiding the mistake of 
falling in with the resentment of the group or in a bitter battle 
against it. 

Isolation often hits the outsider in the international field. Isola- 
tion seldom means that the social worker or other official in a 
foreign country is left alone. Most of the time it means: (1) that he 
has relationship to only one certain subgroup and therefore cannot 
understand the whole population with whom he is working; and 
(2) relationships are completely superficial and allow for no depth 
or actual truth in communication. The latter makes all work im- 
possible. 

6. The helper must slowly move away from the central role 
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and let the group find its own strength.—This principle is actually 
a subprinciple to the more general one that we help people to help 
themselves. It is the application of the larger principle to the spe- 
cific group situation. We know that the more immature the group, 
or the less experienced in working together, the more the worker 
will have to take on the central role. One criterion of good social 
group work is whether we can see increasing ability to work to- 
gether, to solve their own conflicts, to come to their own decisions, 
to be able to fulfill the purpose for which they have met. It is on 
this continuum that we measure in part progress in social group 
work, 

I saw an excellent example of this in the establishment of a youth- 
serving magazine in Germany. Here was an endeavor in human re- 
lations since the youth organizations were split strictly according 
to ideologies or religions, and this magazine should effectively serve 
all of them. Difficult and skillful work had to be done with all youth 
organizations, with official political organizations in Germany, and 
with the editorial staff. I shall not go into details. I only want to 
point out that in the course of time the real skill lay in the helpful 
withdrawing of the American support and the strengthening of the 
capacity of the German group to carry on this undertaking by them- 
selves. The mistakes could lie in two directions: (1) the continued 
support in an infantilizing way, always telling them what to do, 
always making them feel that only the outsider knew the right 
answers, always relating support to the weakness of the indigenous 
group; (2) withdrawing support too rapidly without strengthening 
the feeling of the group that they are capable of doing this job by 
themselves, and by making the withdrawal seem more like a pun- 
ishment for inadequacy. The helpful way was friendly, gradually 
diminishing support while increasing the feeling of real strength 
and independence. 

It is time for us to pull out of the vast and magnificent stream 
of experience those principles that are specifically social work, rec- 
ognize them, present them, and see their applicability and their 
limitations. I have tried to do this in relation to the international 
field. I must emphasize that I do not think that social workers 
should be in every aspect of international relations, yet I think that 
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social work’s knowledge and skill are indispensable at this time in 
the era of increasing programs in human relations and welfare. To 
name some specifically: the child welfare services; the youth- 
serving projects; the general welfare services; some mediation pro- 
grams (social group workers especially should prove their knowl- 
edge of conflict-solving in mediation services, such as the ones aris- 
ing in the United Nations or situations such as the Israel-Arab 
crisis, programs related to basic teaching of concepts of democracy; 
and programs dealing with improvement of relations between 
different cultures, races, and religions. 

One of our Egyptian students was asked, shortly after his arrival 
in this country, why he had come to the United States to study so- 
cial work with a specialization in social group work. He said he 
could not answer this briefly. He told about his country and the 
desperate situation of the fellahin. He said that they cannot accept 
Communism, because it has no respect for the individual human 
being and so completely denies spiritual values. The word “democ- 
racy” is looked upon with some distrust since it has been used so 
often by nations who have come to exploit instead of to help. Social 
work to him means some new hope, means the basic acceptance of 
all human beings as equal, means the respect for the one who has 
not yet achieved as much as the other one, and means also deep- 
ened knowledge and skill to carry out such convictions. 

This to me is the essence of what I am saying. Only when we be- 
come conscious of the oneness of our profession, clarify the unique- 
ness of its skill, and are not afraid to reenter the area of statesman- 
ship, will we really become part of the great brotherhood of help- 
ing professions. We need patience, clarity, knowledge, and courage 
to make social vision come alive. The bustle of common life will be 
an incentive to us to use our capacities to give the help that is so 
sorely needed. 


The Significance of Caste and Class 


in a Democracy 
By W. LLOYD WARNER 


Ll IS CLEAR TO THOSE OF US who have made studies of 
communities in many parts of the United States that the primary 
and most important fact about the American social system is that 
it is composed of two basic, but antithetical, principles: the first, 
the principle of equality; the second, the principle of unequal 
status and of superior and inferior rank. 

The first declares that all men are equal and that all men must 
have equal opportunity to obtain the good things of life. The 
second, seldom openly stated but nevertheless potent and powerful, 
makes it evident that Americans are not always regarded as equal 
and that many of the values they treasure, that provide them with 
a will to do and to achieve, can continue to exist only as long as 
they have open-status systems which encourage the ambitious." 

There are at least two kinds of general status systems in America: 
an open system of social class which encourages status advance- 
ment; and one of fixed position, color caste, which contradicts our 
basic democratic beliefs. The values and the spirit of the rules of 
social class and color caste encompass the lives of most individuals 
within their confines. They divide the whole population and de- 
termine behavior very much as age and sex classes do. There may 
be indeterminate social areas, in which it is not clear whether the 
people or the behavior is clearly in one status or another, or some- 
thing that is a mixture of both. But, when class or caste is present, 
it divides the society and those to whom the terms apply into dis- 
tinct levels. 

Social class in America is not the same as economic class. Social 
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class refers to levels which are recognizable in the general behavior 
and social attitudes of the people of the whole community where 
the levels exist. Although economic factors are of prime import- 
ance and are some of the principal determinants of social class, they 
are insufficient to account for all social-class behavior or for its 
presence in contemporary America. 

The several levels of social class in each community are ranked 
into superior and inferior levels according to the values of the com- 
munity. The things wanted and actively pursued and the things 
disliked and, where possible, actively avoided are distributed un- 
evenly among the members of the whole society, the distribution 
being controlled by the order of rank of the classes present. In such 
a system, the old precept, “to him that hath shall be given,” is often 
a powerful determinant of how the available rewards are given to 
those who compete for them. 

The rules and norms of marriage in a social-class system have 
two modes. It is felt to be proper and correct for a man or woman 
to marty at his or her own level (endogamy); yet it is also believed 
to be correct and proper for an individual to marry above or below 
his social position (exogamy). In all truth, it must be admitted that 
a person who “marries up” is said to have made a “good marriage”; 
and the fortunes of the other spouse in this marital venture are 
often recognized by such invidious gestures as raised eyebrows and 
knowing smiles or by the elaborate explanations of friends and 
family which point out the great moral, aesthetic, or even monetary 
worth of the marital partner. Unwittingly and unwillingly, they 
indicate that the marriage is not an exchange of equal status, that 
it needs the weight of added material or spiritual properties to bal- 
ance it satisfactorily; thus the ideals of romantic love are not out- 
raged, and the spirit of justice on which all freely chosen permanent 
contracts must rest is strengthened and maintained. 

In a social-class system, the child inherits the status of its parents. 
It is the family which socially orients him to, and trains him for, the 
community. It is the family that establishes his social location; 
within it he has his early experiences and learns to be a human 
being and a person. 

Although social classes are rank orders placing people and their 
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families in higher and lower orders, they do not permanently fix 
the status of either the individual or his family in America. Despite 
the fact that a man inherits the class position of his family, his in- 
herited position is not necessarily the one he will always occupy. 
From the point of view of the total social system of a community, 
each class is open to properly qualified people below it. Vertical so- 
cial mobility, the rise and fall of individuals and families, is char- 
acteristic of our class system. 

Americans use colloquial terms to refer to the different class 
levels—the upper, middle, and lower levels. Informants used the 
following designations or symbols and stereotypes for the upper 
class: ‘the 400”; “the 398’s who think they’re 400’s”; “landed 
gentry”; “the people with family and money”; “people so high up 
they are social history around here”; “the aristocrats’; ‘‘a group 
founded on wealth and ancient family’; “people who look down on 
everyone else in town”; “the fancy crowd”; “the silk stockings”; 
and “snobs.” These same informants in the same interviews referred 
to the upper-middle class with the following symbols: “people a 
notch or two below the fancy crowd”; “people not in the top group 
but good substantial people’; “people who are in everything”; 
“above average but not tops’; ‘‘the strivers who are working hard 
to get into the 400”; and “‘upper-middle class.” 

They listed the lower-middle-class people as: ‘‘the top of the com- 
mon people”; “people just below the country club crowd”; “no- 
bodies but nice”; “‘people with nice familes, but they don’t rate 
socially”; “good common people”; “‘people who are more religious 
than intelligent”; and “good plain people like most of the Baptists.” 

The upper-lower class were designated as: ‘the real poor people 
but honest and fine’; “‘people at the bottom of the pile”; “the poor 
but hard-working people”; “poor people with nothing the matter 
with them”; and “the little people.” 

The expressions used for the upper-lower must be compared 
with those for the lower-lower class to see the social discriminations 
that are being made. Many are not easily spoken in polite discourse. 
I mention only a few: “the poor but not respectable”; “people who 
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scrape the bottom”; “river rats”; “poor whites”; “the chronic re- 
liefers”; ‘‘the lowest class’; “the lulus”; “people who live just like 
animals and are not worth a damn”; and “all those people who live 
back of the tannery.” 

The scientific term “caste” (“class,” too), as employed here, is 
used at varying levels of abstractness of ideas. At the most general 
one, the cross-cultural level, societies of diverse types are compared 
for purposes similar to those of the zoologist comparing various 
bone structures, and generalizations of a very abstract nature are 
made. The latter scientist compares the structures of different ani- 
mals for purposes of classification and broad generalization. Terms 
used in his classificatory scheme refer only to a few of the essential 
characteristics of an order, a family, or a species. Members of the 
primate order of men, monkeys, and apes share a number of com- 
mon anatomical characteristics which, for certain scientific pur- 
poses, make them alike among themselves and different from other 
animals. 

Caste belongs to an order of human relations which places people 
in superordinate and subordinate relations. Social class systems and 
other forms of ranking belong to this same order. But in many 
respects the several kinds of rank differ. The caste societies of the 
world, including those of India, Africa, and contemporary Amer- 
ica, share certain characteristics, notably the fixing of the perma- 
nent rank of an individual and a family and the regulation of mar- 
riage within each level. Indian, African, and American castes vary 
in many respects, and it should be added that in India itself there 
is a large variety of caste systems and there is no one variety through- 
out that country. Simpler, less generalized, and less abstract con- 
cepts are needed to denote what it is they are and are not. In Amer- 
ica the uniformities are greater, but anyone who knows the “color 
situation” in Charleston, New Orleans, rural Mississippi, and Chi- 
cago knows there is diversity. Yet the diversity is within a common 
mode of conduct. “Caste” (or “class’’) is a term that can be used at 
all these levels of similarity, from the broad comparative and cross- 
cultural level to the detailed study whose description points out 
some of the “unique” characteristics of a particular group. 

On first examination, color caste appears to be the same as, or 
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very similar to, social class. The values of the members of the 
society rank people in superior and inferior statuses; the symbols 
of status which are given positive or negative values are also un- 
equally distributed, and all individuals are born to and inherit 
the status of their parents; the family in color caste establishes an 
individual’s rank at birth. These are the attributes of color caste 
and social class that have persuaded some writers to view them as 
the same phenomena. The characteristics listed are important but 
insufficient to prove that caste and class in America are the same 
thing; there are others of crucial importance which make the two 
systems quite different. Moreover, these additional factors have a 
powerful effect on the lives of individuals who are controlled by 
them and on the society where they are found. 

Whereas marriage above or below the social level of an indi- 
vidual is possible and within the spirit of a class system, such a 
union is impossible and violates the spirit of color caste. In many 
states in America the laws are explicit on intermarriage; and, in 
all of them, custom, social usage, and sanction make marriage be- 
tween two people defined as Negro and white exceedingly difficult, 
painful for those involved, and, more often than not, impossible. 
Caste endogamy in America, consisting of rules, strong feelings, 
values, and sanctions permitting marriage only within the caste, 
is more strict, severe, and controlling than in many parts of India. 
There are very few legally sanctioned marriages between American 
Negroes and whites; where legal marriages, common-law marriages, 
or casual unions result in offspring, the children are placed in the 
socially deprived lower caste. This supplies a powerful sanction to 
hold the socially responsible to marriages that are endogamous. 

Color caste, an example of status in which the position of the 
individual is fixed, when combined with social class, where move- 
ment and freedom of the individual are stressed, creates a most 
extraordinary structural and status configuration. Color caste de- 
clares that people bearing the stigmata of color and certain other 
physical characteristics that have become status symbols can have 
only one status throughout their lives and must not change it. So- 
cial class and the precepts of American democracy insist that each 
man be rewarded according to his worth and be advanced accord- 
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ing to the moral and technical rules of social mobility. It would be 
supposed by the logical that, because the rules of the two systems 
are contradictory, the two systems could not exist together in the 
same society; but those who are logical reckon on rationality and 
individual logic. The more permissive social logics used by all hu- 
man groups act as principles which allow for contradiction and 
adjust social behavior so as to avoid open conflict. Meanwhile, the 
conflict expresses itself in a variety of customs and very often in 
social change which may establish a trend toward the elimination 
of one of the conflicting systems. 

Our attention was brought to this complex problem in the state 
of Mississippi in the Deep South, where in some respects certain 
Negroes outranked many whites or, to state the obverse, where cer- 
tain whites were, for given purposes, inferior to many Negroes 
despite the fact that color caste operates strongly and is backed by 
very severe sanctions.* Further inspection and analysis of this prob- 
lem led us to the conclusion that, while all Negroes are considered 
socially inferior and are categorically subordinate to all whites in 
color caste, many of them are superior and superordinate by social- 
class position to many, if not most, whites. To be more specific, a 
small percentage of Negroes who are upper and upper-middle class 
have a position in class status superior to well over 50 percent of 
the white people who belong to the lower-middle and lower classes 
of the various communities of the South. Because social class in 
America tends to operate by oblique and indirect reference, it has 
not been difficult for such Negroes to occupy positions of class 
superiority, despite the fact that the category of color caste clearly 
subordinates them in their social relations with whites. 

Perhaps the many variables and the relations involved in this pat- 
tern of contradiction can most effectively be studied by imagining 
this page is a rectangle through which a heavy double line runs 
diagonally from near the top on the right side to near the bottom 
on the left, thus separating the upper white caste on the top side 
from the subordinate Negro one below the line.* Within the two 
castes are separate class systems; upward and downward mobility 

8 Allison Davis, Burleigh Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South: a Social 
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takes place within each color caste, but not between them. The 
Negro who acquires the highest education and the impeccable 
name of a Southern gentleman, follows the highest of professions, 
and becomes a wealthy man—all characteristics which would lift a 
lower-class white man to one of the levels Above the Common Man 
—will rise to the top of the Negro class system; but, as long as the 
present system prevails, he will never rise above his own caste line. 
The only way he can possibly do this is to beat the system. If he is 
light and not detectably a Negro, he may be able to “pass” and 
become white in another community where his social past is not 
known. 

The most significant part of the imaginary chart has not been 
commented on, the diagonal double line indicating caste is not 
balanced. At the end of the Civil War almost all Negroes were 
equal in class. But during the years, by virtue of education, eco- 
nomic enterprise, and the class and equalitarian ideologies that per- 
vade American society, a Negro class system has evolved which is 
pushing the caste line upward toward parallelism. When this time 
comes, the upper classes of the two castes will be equivalent, as will 
each of the other class levels in the two castes. 

The control of marriage between the two groups will face major 
difficulties. Class considerations in marriage may become domi- 
nant. A lower-middle-class white girl would then find it consider- 
ably to her advantage to marry an upper-class Negro man. Further- 
more, instead of her children being in an inferior caste, they would 
be at the top of the class system. Once the caste rules on marriage 
no longer control sex relations between the two groups, the whole 
system is likely to change rapidly. 

The Negro is rapidly moving into the main current of American 
life. The changes which America has been undergoing apply more 
and more directly to the Negro than they have ever before in his 
history. His struggle for equal recognition and for equal oppor- 
tunity is increasingly a part of the fortunes and misfortunes of all 
other Americans; what happens to the routes of social mobility in 
the American class system is beginning to affect the Negro much 
as it does the whites. Furthermore, his future and the future of all 
America, black and white, will be integrally and primarily involved 
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with the fortunes of all mankind. All men everywhere must be 
brothers, either in the deadly sibling rivalry and bloodshed of Cain 
and Abel or in a comradeship of mutual aid and mutual respect. 
Color customs in America and elsewhere inevitably will yield to the 
larger realities of today and tomorrow. 

In the numerous studies that have been made on child develop- 
ment and social class since the “Yankee City” studies on social class 
in America, the interaction between parents and children has been 
given particular attention; decided differences have been reliably 
demonstrated in the relations of parents and children in the several 
classes, and, of course, in many cases great differences in adult per- 
sonality structures have appeared. The research methods and tech- 
niques which combine social and psychological procedures are well 
described in the original monographs which served as sources for 
this paper. 

In the lower class, it has been found that the mother is physically 
closer to her baby. Her breasts are sources of food and emotional 
satisfactions to the child more frequently and for a longer period 
than in the other classes. Weaning is delayed, as compared with the 
middle class, and the process of weaning is far less abrupt than in 
the upper-middle class. Bowel and bladder control also is delayed, 
and the attitude about this matter is that elimination is a normal 
physical function rather than something unclean or filthy (the lat- 
ter being an emotional attitude very common among the God- 
fearing, puritanically clean, middle-class mothers). 

The year-old, lower-class child is more dependent upon his 
mother than is the child of other classes. His relations to his outside 
world, mediated through the mother, are likely to be more passive 
because his demands tend to be immediately satisfied. His demands 
and his impressions are less inhibited and more easily and freely 
expressed. He enjoys greater freedom from adult constraint and 
generally lives in an environment which permits him to do more 
and in which his bodily satisfactions, at least at this time, are far 
greater than those experienced by the middle-class child. Further- 
more, he is not inhibited in experimental genital play, and his 
sexual and genital knowledge is greater. 

Children learn the intimate details of sexual relations at an early 
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age; often, too, they know of sexual affairs of their brothers and sis- 
ters, of extramarital relations of their parents, and see illegitimate 
children brought into their family. Their attitude toward these 
experiences is usually adapted to their environment; sex is a 
normal and natural part of their lives.* 

In general, one can say that the environment in which lower-class 
children receive their training gives them more gratification and 
an easier outlet for their organically based drives. The discipline 
of their culture controlling their eating, eliminating, and the ex- 
ploration of their immediate environment is far more lenient and 
much more gradual than that found in the restrictive world in 
which the middle-class child develops. 

Careful research demonstrates that during its development the 
personality of the middle-class individual is greatly influenced by 
the strong middle-class taboos on freer sex expression and on per- 
mitting more direct outlets for aggression. The middle-class child 
learns from earliest childhood that physical aggression must be con- 
trolled or he will suffer social ostracism and physical punishment. 
He also learns that any overt sexual expression is felt to be im- 
proper and indecent. As a consequence of this, the chief problem 
areas of the middle-class personality tend to be focused around ag- 
gression and sex. They ordinarily are highly masked, and it is very 
difficult even for the psychoanalyst, by his refined techniques, to 
relate the feelings of frustration in these areas to the core of de- 
mand for their expression. 

Quite the opposite is true for the lower-class child. Living as he 
does in a world of anxiety about the immediate provisions for his 
basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter, he learns to seek immedi- 
ate gratification in whatever he does. He is closer to his mother 
than the middle-class child, partly because of the fact that she is 
less “adult” (and more “‘childlike’’) in age, less autonomous, and, in 
general, more subordinated than the middle-class mother. Whereas 
the middle-class child is expected to assume responsibility for him- 
self and take responsibility for his judgments at an early age and 

5 Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, Father of the Man (Boston: Houghton 
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is thereby prepared for the goal of moral autonomy and self- 
reliance, the lower-class child continues in physical and social de- 
pendence on his mother. 

In the lower class, both children and adolescents are permitted 
more gratification for their sexual and emotional responses. Rage is 
freely expressed, and fights are seen between children and their 
father and between husband and wife. Children are taught to fight 
with their fists or with knives and to hit first. Lower-class behavior, 
which may be regarded as delinquent or shiftless and unmotivated 
by other groups, is usually realistic and responsive to the cultural 
situation. Their anxieties and taboos are different from those of 
higher groups. Disapproval and ridicule are greatly feared, and re- 
jection by the family or the group can arouse terror. 

Anxieties in this group are based more often on physical than 
on social causes. Hunger and cold and lack of adequate clothing 
are always present or just around the corner. When there is plenty 
of food and fuel, these people overeat and keep their houses too 
warm. 

When the middle class judges the lower class and its apparent 
lack of responsibility and social conformity, it expresses ignorance 
of the motivations and goals of this class. A family cannot learn to 
save and budget when there is no prospect of regular income which 
would give the relative security which must underlie these habits. 
The cultural goals in the slums mean subsistence. 

Restraint, foresight, and moderation are characteristic of the 
goals and performance of the middle class. Sexual responses and 
physical aggression must be inhibited or controlled. Where the 
lower-class adolescent boy is expressing his aggression through fist 
fights, the middle-class boy is expressing his through initiative, 
ambition, verbal dexterity, and learned economic skills. Mean- 
while, he is learning to fear early sexual relations. Anxiety and 
guilt about physical aggression and sexual intercourse on the part 
of the adolescent of the middle class are strong proof of his adjust- 
ment to his class culture. 

The upper- and middle-class children are expected to do well in 
school, to be intelligent, and to make friends among children ac- 
ceptable to their parents. They are trained to appreciate their own 
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status and to evaluate it in relation to others. Upward mobility in 
the middle class is always encouraged and strongly rewarded, not 
only in the training of the child by the parent and his schoolteach- 
ers, but in the later rewarding experiences he has when he strives 
for success as a mature person in an adult world. 

Children of the middle and upper classes are raised with their 
eyes on a goal of achievement for which they must, if necessary, 
make present sacrifices. They are expected to go to college and to 
strive for high occupational status. Restraint is put on present ac- 
tivities for the sake of future gain. Consequently, middle-class 
children do better than lower-class students in school.* 

When we began our investigations in “Yankee City,” it was not 
believed by us that class values deeply influenced the way children 
rated one another.’ We believed in the “democracy of childhood” 
and felt that class values were learned and applied at adolescence. 
Our subsequent researches proved this assumption false. In the 
“Jonesville” study, Bernice Neugarten designed a test to show how 
children rated one another.® She used the so-called “Best Friend” 
and “Guess Who” tests. The children in one school were asked to 
say whom they would like for a friend and whom they did not want 
for friends. The social class of each child’s family had been previ- 
ously determined and was examined in the light of all the positive 
and negative votes he received in the test. There was a mirrorlike 
reflection of the social-class position of the children in their selec- 
tion and rejection of friends. The top group was heavily favored 
as ‘‘someone I'd like for my best friend,” each succeeding class was 
favored less and less. The lower-lower group was overwhelmingly 
rejected, and very few of the lower-middle and upper-middle chil- 
dren were. 

In the world of the eleven- and twelve-year-old child, the same 
general status values are operating as in adult life. Most of the 
lower-class children feel, and in fact are, rejected, whereas most of 

6 W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? (New York and London: Harper. 1944). 

7W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
“The Yankee City Series,” Vol. I (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941). 


8 Bernice Neugarten, “The Democracy of Childhood,” Chap. V in W. Lloyd Warner 
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the higher-placed ones feel, and in fact are, approved of and ac- 
cepted. 

The “Guess Who” test further documented the conclusions 
about children’s evaluations of one another. The children were 
first interviewed to determine what criteria they generally use 
when judging one another. Such social characteristics as whether 
a child is considered good or bad looking, popular or unpopular, 
plays fair or does not play fair, were typical items mentioned. These 
characteristics were then listed, and the children were asked to 
place opposite each positive and negative characteristic the names 
that occurred to them for each. Later interviewing helped make 
sure the results. The numbers in the table below are index num- 
bers (for the number of children in each class) which provide an 
accurate measurement of the way children judged one another. 
Only the positive results are given. 


How CHILDREN ® RATE ONE ANOTHER 


Upper 

and Upper- Lower- Upper- Lower- 

middle Class middle Class lower Class lower Class 
Popular 39 15 8 1 
Leader 41 12 5 1 
Good manners 41 15 5 3 
Plays fair 28 11 6 4 
Likes school 45 15 9 3 
Good time 27 14 5 5 
Well-dressed 93 33 14 3 
Good-looking 43 27 11 1 
Clean 44 16 8 2 


a Eleven and twelve years of age. 


The children in the top group were considered 39 times more 
popular than those in the bottom, over 2.5 times more than those 
in the lower-middle class, and about 5 times more than those in the 
upper-lower. Members of the top group were said to be leaders 41 
times more than those in the bottom, 3.5 times more than lower- 
middle, and 8 times more than upper-lower. Similar ratings were 
made for the social characteristics that were shown by interviews 
with the children to be important to them. 
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All the ratings strongly reflect social-class values—some of them 
more than others, but all were sufficiently clear to indicate that 
something more is operating than the objective judgments of the 
children about the qualities of their peers. The children from the 
top classes were rated 22 times cleaner than those from the bottom. 
It was possible for the adult investigator to examine the objective 
facts to see if these ratings were really warranted. This could be 
done easily by selecting the children who were rated as clean and 
not clean and inspecting them by the ordinary standards of our 
culture. When this was accomplished, it soon became evident that 
many of the lower-class children came to school with their faces and 
bodies well washed and their clothes neat as well as clean. It was 
also clear that some of the children from the higher classes, by any 
objective standards, would rate lower than many of those from the 
bottom levels. When this rating of cleanliness is interrelated with 
all the others, it is quite clear that the youngsters are grading their 
peers by a set of stereotypes based on their class, rather than on the 
basis of their objective individual characteristics. 

It is evident that children learn the class and caste systems early 
and that the systems continue to influence everyone throughout 
life. It is abundantly clear that to understand why Americans act 
as they do it is necessary to be equipped with both psychological 
and sociological understanding for neither, by itself, is sufficient. 


The Contribution of Mary Richmond 


to Current Casework Practice 
By PATRICIA SACKS 


I SHALL PRESENT the works of Mary Richmond with the 
focus of today’s practice in view, therefore emphasizing a few promi- 
nent connections rather than attempting to include every aspect 
of her professional contributions or today’s casework practice. I 
have tried to avoid contextual distortions, but, of necessity, some 
ranking of items in the order of their importance is involved in a 
summarizing task such as this. 

When I refer to the focus of current practice it is with full recog- 
nition that there are diverse trends in varying degrees of theoreti- 
cal crystallization, and I cannot presume to summarize these into a 
whole when the parts are still in such major disharmony with each 
other. I consider Mary Richmond's work to be the foundation stone 
of modern diagnostic casework, although this statement does not 
carry the implication that hers is the only stone or that the present 
edifice is not a great deal more elaborated than was originally 
planned. My contention is rather that so far this foundation stone 
appears adequate to bear the weight of the present, still-evolving 
structure. I have found in Mary Richmond's principles essential 
compatibility with the theoretical base of current practice, al- 
though the developmental and sloughing off processes so character- 
istic of evolution have been handsomely at work with many of the 
concepts that support this theoretical structure. 

Theory formulation is a mental operation whose chief function 
is to enable man to summarize experiences that would otherwise 
remain discrete. The purpose of a theory is to afford accurate un- 
derstanding of phenomena and eventually to lead to more effective 
coping with certain portions of reality. There are differences 
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amongst the various disciplines with respect to how immediate and 
how utilitarian is their definition of this eventual ‘‘more effective 
coping with certain portions of reality.” In the scientifically based 
and humanistic professions, if theory once formulated does not play 
an important role in fashioning the pattern of professional prac- 
tice, then the theory does not correspond with truth, or it is irrele- 
vant to the given profession’s area of responsibility, or practice is 
stubbornly clinging to undifferentiated experience. In the Preface 
to Social Diagnosis, Richmond wrote: “If, after examining these 
pages, the harassed and overburdened practitioner is tempted to 
think their counsels impracticable under the conditions which 
necessarily limit his daily task, let him ask himself whether ‘neces- 
sarily’ does not beg the question, or whether some of these condi- 
tions should not and cannot be changed.” ? Experiences fashion 
theories; theories fashion experiences; experiences contradict, cor- 
rect, and establish new theories. The interaction is spiraling and 
leaves no room for the frequently implied dichotomy between 
theory and practice. In a profession, theory and practice must con- 
stitute one package—and a package frequently inspected, too. 
Theory is a dynamic, useful tool to meet the requirements of an 
inquiring practice by illuminating truths in experience. It aims, 
in however modest a way, to bring order out of chaos—not the de- 
fensive order of tidiness for its own sake, but the order that derives 
from perceiving the accurate relationship of objects to each other. 

There are many inevitable lags in defining professional prob- 
lems, in constructing hypotheses about them, and in subjecting 
these hypotheses to formal validation. Professions with scientific 
claims, like ours, are at different points on this continuum, but let 
not the relativity of stages of development blind us to the goals of 
our eventual maturation. 

In a profession the encompassing and impelling motivation is 
to render better service to the recipients. A profession’s theories or 
generalizations of experience must produce more accurate speci- 
ficity in practice with respect to the successful resolution of the 
problems defined by the given profession. Its practitioners are, 


1 Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1917), 
p. 11. 
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therefore, intimately concerned with existing theories and partici- 
pants in the generalizing process. If progress cannot be made in 
vitalizing the relationship between our theory and our practice, 
then I fear we shall retreat on the one end into increasingly vague 
generalizations of less and less real assistance in the task of master- 
ing given problems; on the other end we risk the blind alley of a 
practice which will rely on trite formulas or capricious inclination. 

Miss Richmond commented: “Any social worker who has had 
to gather up the pieces after a supposed original genius who had 
dispensed with precedent and technique would be at a loss to say 
which leaves behind him the more completely burnt out territory 
—the purely inspirational worker or the one who leans too heavily 
upon rules and formulae.” ? Mary Richmond found a situation in 
which there existed vague generalizations about society, poverty, 
and social ills on the one hand; undifferentiated and unconceptu- 
ally based “doing” on the other. She began the arduous task of pro- 
fessionalizing the activities of social workers by trying to formulate 
principles that would guide these activities and by relating existing 
concepts about man and society to the practice situation. 

Mary Richmond was a magnificent clinician. A clinician, in my 
view, is a professional person who has certain characteristic traits 
of performance: (1) He is an individual with profound concern 
for the particular, a keen observer of the raw material. (2) He is an 
individual who is alert to identify common characteristics of the 
data before him and to speculate on the extent and reason for their 
characteristics. (3) He isa person who feels responsible to rise above 
the particulars by the development of generalizations for the end 
purpose of affording each particular the most accurate service that 
knowledge can ensure. (4) He is a person whose great hope is to 
have his endeavors checked. 

In summary, a clinician is a scientist: he believes in the value 
of observation of raw data; he feels obliged to make interpretations 
of this data; and he feels responsible to check the accuracy of these 
interpretations by the best means he can command. The interpre- 
tations or the generalizations of experience he makes reflect his 
ethical wish to serve Mrs. Smith more effectively because he has 


2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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learned something applicable from his experience in serving Mr. 
Jones and Mrs. Brown. Now the question plagues him as to whether 
he has abstracted correctly from his experience, and he tries to de- 
vise means for checking. Perhaps one case will call to his attention 
a factor previously overlooked which may, multiplied by instances, 
now shift the generalization he made. Perhaps he has an intuition 
of error or truth, and he uses this to get on the right track. Dynamic 
psychiatry has exposed to us how unconscious mental processes in 
the observer telescope experiences, and unconscious apperceptions 
produce those flash insights which we call “intuition.” The indi- 
vidual who is closely identified with his material records many ob- 
servations unconsciously with that flamboyant economy so charac- 
teristic of unconscious mental life. These fruits of mental life, 
fortunately, do not have to remain inaccessible to the rest of us 
but can be teased out into the conscious by all sorts of pedestrian 
processes to be shared and tested by others.* The clinician is thus a 
person who theorizes but inhabits no ivory tower of isolated con- 
templation; a person who practices but does not wallow in un- 
charted experience; a person whose conviction is that there are 
more truths to be discovered and that man is capable of getting at 
them, however slowly, through the regular exercising of all his 
faculties. 

These qualities of mind and heart do not necessarily correspond 
with any one functional division in our profession: a practitioner 
may not have them, an administrator or a teacher may. It is not 
alone a matter of direct experience, although I believe this to be 
an exceedingly important ingredient; it is rather a question of how 
one collates, examines, analyzes, and uses experience. Richmond 
cogently expressed the scientific and truly clinical approach: 
When we face each situation of our work with a mind alert to receive 
and follow suggestions, alert to utilize experience, to make, try, and 
test one hypothesis after another; when we start out with entire will- 
ingness to prove or disprove our every inference, then the well tested in- 
ference reveals new fact, and new fact suggests new inference until 


gradually our case work acquires a strong, closely woven texture and our 
case histories become documents that will repay study. . . . it should 
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be said with emphasis that there can be no good case work without clear 
thinking; that in social diagnosis sound reasoning is fundamental.‘ 

Richmond saw treatment as the test of diagnosis. In a small sense 
the outcome of the case tests the worker’s understanding, predic- 
tion capacity, and methods if the basis for the operations, however 
intuitively experienced in so far as the worker is concerned, can 
be conceptualized. Until she went to Russell Sage, it was Mary 
Richmond's custom to carry cases personally; but, later, when this 
was impossible, she corresponded with practitioners, discussed end- 
lessly, and indefatigably reviewed actual case material. Out of these 
experiences she ventured to write Social Diagnosis and later What 
Is Social Case Work? Richmond defined social casework as consist- 
ing “of those processes which develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual by individual, between men 
and their social environment.” * Gordon Hamilton expressed a 
preference for this definition as late as 1951.° 

I should like to compare some basic principles underlying Rich- 
mond’s work with today’s concepts. She established clearly a com- 
mitment to the concept of internal and external causation, of the 
complexity and multiplicity of cause,’ and of the importance of un- 
derstanding man contextually and not in isolation.* Gordon Hamil- 
ton has put it: ‘““The human event consists of person and situation, 
or subjective and objective reality, which constantly interact.” * In 
full context we would understand that Hamilton here used ‘‘sub- 
jective” to refer to the individual's feelings about his situation and 
inner attitudes. She did not imply that these feelings could not be 
objectified. 

Mary Richmond established the division into the three basic so- 
cial casework processes: study or investigation, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. These case phases are basic today. To quote her: 

In social diagnosis there is the attempt to arrive at as exact a definition 
as possible of the social situation and personality of a given client. . . . 


4 Ibid., p. gg. 

5 Mary E. Richmond, What Is Social Case Work? (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1922), p. 98. 

¢Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work (2d rev. ed.; New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1951), p. 22. 

7 Richmond, Social Diagnosis, p. 92. 
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Investigation or the gathering of evidence begins the process; the critical 
examination and comparison of evidence follow; and last comes its inter- 
pretation and the definition of the social difficulty.'° 


Mary Richmond regarded study and diagnosis content as the com- 
mon base for all social caseworkers. Specialization is in treatment 
functions. 

We accept today the same concepts of study and diagnosis. One 
important aspect has, however, been more clearly formulated. We 
are indebted to Gordon Hamilton for the term “psychosocial diag- 
nosis and treatment,” and this brings Richmond’s Social Diagnosis 
a great step forward."' The frame of reference for study and diag- 
nosis is now much more inclusive. Richmond recognized the im- 
portance of individual character and personality differences in the 
cause and outcome of case situations, but no satisfactory body of 
data yet existed for what she termed “characterology.” # 

Let me define what I think has occurred in the evolution of the 
diagnostic process: An individual comes to us because he has some 
kind of functional disturbance. Its form may run the gamut from 
the most concretely and externally located problem to the vaguest 
of inner problems, such as a generalized feeling of futility or un- 
happiness. The caseworker wants to understand whatever this prob- 
lem is in context, so she makes inquiries in a broadening way to get 
a picture of the person’s life functioning. Since we are oriented to 
the person-situation constellation, we are very much aware, as Mary 
Richmond was, that there is both individuality and commonness 
in the two aspects of social circumstances and personality. Rich- 
mond systematized the study of the social situation; and, to a great 
extent, she systematized the descriptions of life functioning. She 
was continuously stressing the importance of pattern in facts—not 
just isolated facts. She wanted to determine how one fact went with 
another and whether their compatibility or conflict could bring the 
worker closer to comprehension. Richmond possessed a rudimen- 
tary understanding of personality and used the word “innate” to 
refer to this personal component. The conceptual lack which 
caused her some difficulty, however, was the concept of personality 


10 Richmond, Social Diagnosis, p. 51. 11 Gordon, op. cit. 
12 Richmond, Social Diagnosis. 
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structure. “Personality structure” would be defined as that which 
is precipitated and crystallized by the interaction of constitutional 
equipment and life experiences during the formative years of the 
personality—roughly, the core personality and character of the 
individual formed by the end of the years of early childhood. Psy- 
choanalysis contributed this insight to the endless dispute between 
constitutionality and environment. The concept of personality 
structure does not at all mean that the individual is immune to the 
impact of outer circumstances or beyond the influence of interac- 
tion with other persons. Rather it emphasizes that his reactions and 
interactions will tend to be endowed with a certain character in 
consonance with his basic structure. In any given problem the in- 
ternal or external factors may weigh more heavily. Accurate knowl- 
edge of the individual's basic personality structure and the com- 
plexion of the social situation in both the large and the narrow 
sense offer the appropriate backdrop against which the worker can 
view the daily functional incidents and introduce corrective meas- 
ures directed appropriately to external factors, or internal factors, 
or to a combination of both. 

Richmond studied very thoroughly the relationship between the 
ego (a term she did not use) and the outside world, recognizing the 
various effects produced on others by the individual and the effects 
of others on him. She did not have systematic knowledge of the 
other functions of the ego which are directed toward regulation of 
the inner life of the individual and which try to achieve balance 
and integration in the never-ending task of reconciling man’s inner 
needs with the demands of social living. The external means of 
verification which she described in the diagnostic process are not 
so frequently necessary today, because of our greater facility with 
means of internal verification within the interviewing process. 

The years immediately following Mary Richmond were dedi- 
cated to the filling in of the basic system she had elaborated. The 
yield from psychoanalysis was rich in affording insights into causa- 
tion in the way Richmond had urged that diagnosis push back to 
causes in order to differentiate between similar presenting symp- 
toms.'* Many writers have commented on the high degree of sub- 
18 Ibid. 
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jectivity obtaining in this era—the premium was on “feeling” and 
away from the advice to “think” given by Mary Richmond. 

The extreme emphasis on the subjective to the exclusion of clari- 
fying the objective resulted in imprecisely recounting “feelings” 
and impulses in a vacuum. The lack of adequate history-taking and 
attention to factual detail (both in the emotional and circumstan- 
tial spheres) led to inferences which were occasionally breath- 
takingly inspirational. We had relegated Richmond's masterly dis- 
tinctions between fact and inference to the discard.** Relationship 
which had been considered an enabling tool by which the client 
could work out better adjustments now became an end in itself 
with mystical overtones that would have horrified the precise and 
scientific Dr. Freud. There is a fascinating paradox in the early 
stages of our incorporation of psychoanalytic theory. The point of 
psychoanalytic investigation was to render the most hidden recesses 
of the mind accessible to the most rational examination in a full 
state of consciousness. We, however, appear to have dropped from 
view the goal of rational scrutiny and to have emphasized the free 
expression of unconscious processes, as an end in itself, as though 
they need not and possibly could not be objectified and rationally 
considered. 

We had overlooked not only Freud’s injunction but Richmond's 
cogent reminder that facts are not just tangible but also cover 
thoughts and events.’* Thus, unconscious mental experiences are 
to be included amongst the realities and are susceptible to observa- 
tional and analytic processes as any other reality. 

During this era normative judgments both as to personality and 
social behavior were held in abeyance. It needs to be said, however, 
that our inability to integrate awareness of the unconscious drives 
with awareness of the conscious drives and the reality situation was 
in large part related to the fact that in the early stages neither we 
nor the psychoanalysts had enough knowledge of the integrating 
mechanism, the ego. It it very hard for man in the learning process 
to keep his eye on two foci simultaneously. There is a natural tend- 
ency to let the eyes focus most intently on the stimulus most recently 
introduced. He has eventually either to bring the two objects into 


14 Ibid., Chap. III. 15 Ibid. 
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manageable juxtaposition or to alter his position with respect to 
the objects and thus gain perspective. I believe knowledge and 
growth occur by this overconcentration on some factors and tem- 
porary inattentiveness to others. It may be rugged during this phase 
of development; but, in historical perspective, it makes eventually 
for a higher level synthesis. 

Mary Richmond was regretful that so much attention must be 
paid at that stage of casework development to study and diagnosis 
that treatment was slighted.** I shall not recapitulate the details of 
what she set down with respect to treatment except to note the 
components of environmental changes and the development of per- 
sonality capacity.‘’ This Gordon Hamilton has synthesized in the 
psychosocial process now so familiar.** I believe that Lucille Austin 
was the first to attempt a systematic presentation of the varying 
goals of casework treatment with some enumeration of the different 
techniques by which these goals might be reached and the kinds 
of person-situation constellations for which they might be appro- 
priate.’ 

Mary Richmond saw no conflict between the person-to-person 
adjustment process of casework and mass betterment programs. 
They were but two aspects of the same process dedicated to making 
the world a more livable place.*° Miss Richmond used her casework 
experience very effectively in speaking for and against great social 
issues of her day: compulsory education laws; child labor legisla- 
tion; industrial training; housing reforms; and so on.** Casework 
in this respect can reveal the effects of social conditions and changes 
in almost a laboratory sense. Perhaps we are not so imaginative as 
once we were in seeing the important connections between man 
and society in so far as they direct changes in society. Many of the 
social issues of Miss Richmond's day are resolved, but this certainly 
cannot mean that others equally vital to man’s welfare have not 
been arising. ] am reminded of the paper given by Gordon Hamil- 


16 Ibid. 17 Richmond, What Is Social Case Work? 

18 Hamilton, op. cit. 

19 Lucille Austin, “Trends in Differential Treatment in Social Case Work,” Journal 
of Social Case Work, XXIX, No. 6 (June, 1948), 103. 

20 Richmond, Social Diagnosis, Chapter I. 

21 Mary E. Richmond, “What Is Charity Organization?” Charities Review, 1X (Jan 
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ton at the National Conference of Social Work in 1952. You will 
recall that it dealt with casework’s contribution to social policy 
with great specificity. Miss Hamilton said: 

These three principles—professional knowledge in use; ethical goals in 
methods (in human events means and end must equally be justified); 
and acceptance of the individual’s right to be different—should guide 
the social worker’s role in social action. A diagnostic approach to the 
larger social problems should give accurate and relevant data on which 
to formulate social action as well as treatment hypotheses and goals. 
Goals must be specifically, not vaguely determined. . . . Social work 
has, to date, been more conscious of its rapidly developing professional 
process than of its distinctive contribution to the larger goals of wel- 
fare.?? 


There is now much discussion of the potentially enriching con- 
tributions to casework of sociology and cultural anthropology. I 
wish we could begin the process of subjecting their concepts to 
critical scrutiny. Instead of discussing these concepts on their pres- 
ent very general level, could we not begin to reexamine our case 
material in the light of these theories? Could we not deliberately 
inaugurate some test applications? We have before us the arduous 
clinical task of determining their specific relevance to our task. 

In 1921 Mary Richmond was awarded an honorary Master of 
Arts degree by Smith College for “establishing the scientific basis 
of a new profession.” ** This was a most fitting accolade. It has been 
my theme that the present era in casework marks not the initiation 
of the scientific approach but rather its firm restoration. ‘Restora- 
tion” in this context is not simply reestablishment but rather the 
reaffirmation of fundamental goals and methods greatly expanded 
by knowledge accumulated in the intervening decades, The present 
frame of reference is much more ample than in Mary Richmond’s 
day. So much in the psychological area that was then in the state 
of complete inaccessibility has now become potentially verifiable. 

The import of Mary Richmond's work is strong in encouraging 
the closer union of theory and practice and the development of 
clinical expertness. It is our demonstrated excellence at doing the 


#2 Gordon Hamilton, “The Role of Social Casework in Social Policy,” Social Case- 
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job we have to do that will enable us to claim professional respect- 
ability. In the last analysis it is only this—not advanced degrees and 
grandiose claims—that will make us esteemed by the society of 
which we are a part. Generality and specificity are not alien to each 
other, but mutually complementary. Clinical expertness does not 
need to be purchased at the expense of overlooking the relationship 
of the particular to the general. It is hoped that we shall continue 
to keep in mind the importance of formulating, yes; but also the 
next step which consists in submitting the formulation to the test 
of clinical experience. Richmond pointed out: “The great techni- 
cians like Osler in medicine and Pasteur in chemistry have been 
highly sensitive to the relations of the part to the whole.” ** It is 
because we recognize common points of departure and arrival that 
we can, in between, travel the road of our choice with great and 
single-minded attention. 


24 Richmond, What Is Social Case Work?, p. 243 
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Can We Reconcile Generic Education 
and Specialized Practice? 


By RUTH E. SMALLEY 


I BELIEVE WE CAN RECONCILE GENERIC EDUCATION for 
social work with specialized practice. Furthermore, I believe that 
only as we can and do, do we have a profession at all. Otherwise, we 
are a composite of vocational schools preparing for the specifics of 
practice in a bewildering variety of jobs. But in order to effect such 
a reconciliation it is necessary to look at the nature of professional 
education for social work, and to consider whether and how the 
product of such education is able to bring to any position which can 
be defined as “social work” what it takes to offer responsible skillful 
service. 

In common with all professions, social work had its beginning in 
practice and not in schools which prepared for practice. In this 
country, some two hundred years of what has come to be identified 
as social work service to individuals and groups preceded the estab- 
lishment of the first social work school some fifty years ago. 

How seemingly disparate are the things that social workers have 
done and currently do—placing a child in a foster home; helping 
an adult who has been mentally ill find his place once more as a 
responsible citizen in the community; leading a group of teen-agers 
in a young people’s recreational organization; providing financial 
assistance for a family in need. As groups engaged in these and other 
endeavors have identified themselves as social workers and turned 
to the schools of social work for the preparation of those who were 
to carry on their effort, each group, understandably, out of its con- 
viction and sense of social responsibility, and through its profes- 
sional membership organization if there was one, brought to the 
school not only its need, but its mandate—to teach what was neces- 
sary for practice in its own area. Some schools were the creatures of 
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practice in a specific field and had their beginnings in classes con- 
ducted by staff members of family agencies or medical social work 
departments as training for their personnel. Inevitably, each group, 
whether it initiated a school or brought to the school its need and 
its mandate, contributed to the richness of the educational experi- 
ence for all students and helped to define both the boundaries of 
social work practice and the content and nature of social work edu- 
cation. 

Another stream of influence converging on the professional 
schools of social work and influencing their curricula emanated 
from the universities of which they came to be a part, or within 
which, in some instances, they originated, and specifically from the 
social science and graduate departments of the universities where 
the kinship was closest. Small wonder that social work educators 
and social work practitioners should be concerned with the recon- 
ciliation of generic education and specialized practice. And how 
much more is required of us, educators and practitioners alike, than 
the exchanging of epithet and rancorous question: From practice 
to education—“What do you in your ivory tower know of the prac- 
tice for which you are supposedly preparing?” From education to 
practice—“Why don’t you profit from the latest and best in method 
and skill as we have evolved it through the devoted effort of half a 
century?” 

The professional school of social work has two academic years of 
approximately nine months each in which to prepare young men 
and women to offer professional social work help under a wide 
variety of social agency auspices. Obviously, construing the princi- 
pal purpose of the curriculum as concentration on the specifics of 
practice in all or even several areas is impossible of realization; to 
me, it is theoretically indefensible as education as well. 

Now what does practice, any social work practice, have a right to 
ask of the professional school that client and community may be 
well served by its graduates? Conversely, for what does the profes- 
sional school hold itself responsible? I see the generic quality of 
social work education that makes it usable, in fact I would say essen- 
tial, as preparation for practice in any social work field, as lying in 
its responsibility to develop, and certify to in its graduates: (1) com- 
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mitment to social work purpose; (2) discipline of the self in offering 
service so that the social work helper may be depended upon to be 
always and truly at the service of the other person; (3) identification 
of place in the historical and contemporary pattern of social serv- 
ices within the context of the political and economic scene; and (4) 
possession of a reliable and tested, even though beginning, skill for 
making social services available in a way that gives them the best 
possible chance of being used for the individual and the social 
good. This, practice has a right to require of professional educa- 
tion. This, professional education has a responsibility to produce. 

Agencies employing graduates of our professional schools have 
a right to expect the kind of commitment that is real dedication in 
a profession that carries the human and social responsibility true 
for ours. Yet, however much because of our own dedication we may 
wish to, we cannot give that commitment to our students. It is for 
them to discover whether they have it or can come to it by the end 
of their school experience. Our responsibility is not to instill com- 
mitment to the profession, but at the point of graduation to certify 
to it, and throughout the years preceding graduation to help a 
student both discover whether he has it and strengthen it if he can 
and will, by the way we represent it in ourselves, in what we teach 
and how we teach it, and in what we provide in the way of field 
work placements and supervisors who reflect it. It is easy to feel that 
we have failed if a student fails to graduate, or decides to leave the 
field. Rather, we have failed if we have allowed to graduate any 
student who is not committed at the deep core of himself to the field 
for which he is preparing, and committed out of his own free choos- 
ing on the basis of a kind of inner knowing both of himself and of 
the profession that can come best and most surely through profes- 
sional education. Ours is a dedicated profession; we must have 
dedicated men and women for it. 

The second generic aspect of social work education that makes it 
right preparation for any specific practice is its responsibility to 
develop, and certify to in its graduates, the capacity for self- 
discipline in the practice of their profession. The professional 
school has the obligation to hold the student to the requirement 
that he use himself responsibly and appropriately in his school rela- 
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tionships, while the supervisor of his field work holds him to the 
requirements of practice as a member of a social agency staff. We 
have had too long a day of the prima donna in social work, and this 
is partly due to the schools which have allowed a student to gradu- 
ate because his casework, or his social group work, was “so good” 
even though his records were never up to date, he came late to the 
agency office, failed to hand in written assignments promptly in 
school, and in other ways showed a basic lack of discipline that had 
not yielded to training. It is the school that must carry the convic- 
tion, and support it in action, that graduation from a professional 
school of social work means certification to the field of practice, any 
field of practice; that this worker respects not only his clients, but 
himself, his colleagues, and his service, with the result that he func- 
tions with consideration for the fact that failure to be responsible 
in any aspect of his work impairs the effectiveness of the total serv- 
ice. 

It is not easy for many students, and most difficult of all for some 
gifted students, to be “creative within a pattern,” to be at one and 
at the same time spontaneous and responsible, to use the self fully 
and freely within the limits that are necessary for the functioning 
of the whole and the effectiveness of the part. Here too the student 
has the opportunity to discover whether he can, and whether he 
will, yield to the discipline that must characterize any professional 
person whose self is always at the service of the other. Self-discipline 
has a special meaning for social work, since it is a profession prac- 
ticed not only in relation to another, or a group, but within an 
agency which necessitates the individual’s functioning as part of 
a whole in service to the other. Again, the school has a responsi- 
bility, in class and field, both to help the student discipline himself 
and to certify to the fact that he can and has, if he graduates. Vir- 
ginia Robinson has written: 

Only longer and more extended use of this understanding and method 
of helping can determine not its value, for that is demonstrated, but 
the willingness of professional workers to make the sacrifice of the per- 


sonal for the professional, of the self for the other—the difficult dis- 
cipline which this skill requires of its practitioners. 


1 Virginia Robinson, The Dynamics of Supervision under Functional Controls 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950), p. 151. 
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The third aspect of social work education that is generic and 
leads to its being both appropriate and necessary preparation for 
all areas of practice is the responsibility it carries for helping each 
student identify his place in practice in relation to the long, histori- 
cal sweep and the complex contemporary matrix of social welfare 
effort. This area of social work education is concerned with en- 
abling the student to develop an appreciation of the sources out 
of which social work effort has come—religion, government, private 
philanthropy—and to identify the nature of the problems that have 
concerned it in the past, the kinds of solutions that have been 
effected in all their shifting pattern, and the relation of social work 
to the changing economic and political structure within which it 
has functioned and within which it presently functions. Out of this 
teaching should come not only knowledge, important as that is as 
a base for responsible action to improve the social services and the 
public and the private social welfare programs of our times. It 
should result as well in a respect for the purpose and effort of 
diverse groups coming at a common problem or segments of it in 
their separate ways, and in a sense of history that helps action taken 
to be both imaginative and practical in the light of past experience 
and present problem and opportunity. The inevitability of sepa- 
rateness in practice can lead to lack of understanding and some- 
times to competition between social work processes and social work 
fields. It is through education for social work that is truly generic 
that the student can come to feel the likeness, in broad purpose as 
well as in method, of all social work practice, while he respects and 
values the difference of each part toward the accomplishment of 
the whole. Field work offers ample opportunity for every student 
to develop and to test out his capacity for respecting the contribu- 
tion of social work effort other than his own. 

I have dealt with three characteristics of generic education for 
social work which have obvious significance for practice in any 
specific area—the responsibility to develop and to certify to: (1) 
a commitment to the profession; (2) a discipline of the self in prac- 
tice; and (3) a knowledge of, and attitude toward, the total field of 
social services viewed historically and in the present that furthers 
effective participation within, and contribution to, the evolving of 
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social welfare programs. I see the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of these three generics as lying jointly with class and field, 
with the school carrying the final responsibility for certifying that 
they have been achieved by the individual student. 

The most baffling and controversial aspect of the question is: Can 
social work education, specifically the teaching of social work 
method, the development of social work skill, be generic in the 
sense that a graduate of a professional school of social work is at that 
point prepared to make a reliable contribution to any field of social 
work practice, at the level appropriate for his age and experience? 
Once again my answer is “yes,” although I would qualify that by 
saying that he can be prepared to begin to practice in any social 
agency which uses the social work process, casework or social group 
work, in which he has been trained. At a later point I shall give the 
rationale for making this dichotomy. 

It is concerning this aspect of the problem, the development of 
a social work skill that is generic, that the specialized fields have 
most to say, each one speaking out of its difference from all others, 
for what is felt as special requirement in knowledge and skill. Let 
me state my credo: 

I believe it is possible to educate generically for social work prac- 
tice because I believe that there is a social work process which can 
be identified, taught, and learned, and which is usable in any social 
work agency. I believe this process has known characteristics and 
that the student can come to understand its theoretical base and 
develop skill in its use through planned educational experiences in 
class and field. I believe that teaching him to understand and help- 
ing him to develop a skill in the use of that process involves and in- 
cludes his learning to use some specific agency function as an inte- 
gral part of the helping process itself, and I believe that developing 
a beginning skill in using this generic social work process rests on 
an understanding of psychological growth and on an experience of 
psychological growth, for which provision can be and must be made 
within the educational plan and program. 

Since the social work helping process, in whatever agency func- 
tion—and here I include both casework and social group work— 
rests on a common psychological base, it seems imperative that all 
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students have in common the series of courses which develop an 
understanding of the growth of the individual within the context 
of his family and the larger social environment. This I see as includ- 
ing the problems that may attend and affect growth, such as physi- 
cal, emotional, and mental illness. For this aspect of generic educa- 
tion for social work to be specifically useful, what each student 
comes to out of his experience in this area of the curriculum should 
result not just in his “knowing about people” but in heightened 
self-awareness. It is this which permits him a use of himself in social 
work practice which is at once warmly related to the other person, 
because of a deeply felt likeness in common humanity, and deeply 
respectful of the difference of every human being, because of a 
fresh respect for his own difference. 

An unsolved problem for social work education, and one badly 
needing the review and attention it is currently receiving, is how 
to use to the best advantage, in this aspect of the student’s educa- 
tional experience, the contribution of certain faculty members 
from other professions—physicians, psychiatrists, and psychologists 
—who have long been valued teachers in social work schools. The 
central point is that if there is a social work helping process that is 
generic, which rests on a known psychological base (and that is my 
position), then every student of social work should have the same 
experience with that base. The related point is that this base of psy- 
chological understanding of growth and development, and the com- 
mon experience of growth and development, can be communicated 
and fostered not only in the so-called “personality courses” as such, 
but through the plan and method of the entire educational experi- 
ence as well. 

I have said that the development of skill in an identifiable social 
work process, usable within any social agency function, resting on 
a common psychological base, characterizes generic education for 
specific practice. In a more detailed examination of the nature of 
the social work process itself, I would first divide Gaul into two 
parts curriculum-wise—casework and social group work—as previ- 
ously suggested, but only in so far as the method or practice courses 
and field work are concerned, and not with respect to any of the 
other aspects of the curriculum which I have already discussed. It 
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is the nature of the difference between casework and social group 
work purpose and method which leads to my conviction that these 
practice courses and field work experiences should be separate. The 
difference in method grows primarily out of the difference in the 
nature of the relationship through which help is given: in case- 
work, one to one; in social group work, one to several. It is true that 
the social group worker works with individuals as part of his work 
with groups, and the caseworker may have interviews with more 
than one person, such as husband and wife, parent and child, but 
it is my belief that these are secondary, in the sense of less fre- 
quently engaged-in aspects of their work which can best be taught 
and learned as parts of their own job with its distinctive and differ- 
ent purpose, and its distinctive and different kind of relationship. 
Yet, though it is my conviction that learning of method best takes 
place separately for caseworkers and social group workers, it is 
equally my conviction that the basic elements of the helping process 
which are taught in the separate practice classes and in the separate 
field work experiences are generic; that is, there is a social work 
process which manifests itself differently in casework and in social 
group work situations. 

Three aspects of the social casework process which are both pri- 
mary and generic and which give it the character which make it us- 
able in any area of social casework practice are: the use of function; 
the use of time, or more specifically of phase, in movement; and the 
use of relationship. 

While I am aware that some one hundred or fewer social workers 
are engaged in practice under no social agency auspice, I question 
whether what they are doing, however helpful it may be, is social 
work, and consequently whether the professional schools of social 
work can take responsibility for preparing for it. Social work, as 
I understand it, is always practiced under some agency auspice. It 
follows that the use of some specific function is generic to the prac- 
tice of all social work. What the schools need to teach is how func- 
tion is used in the helping process, and this can be done through 
working with case material contributed by the instructor and sub- 
mitted by students who are having their field work in a variety of 
functions. Students need to learn and can be taught the significance 
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of helping the client test out with the worker whether there is some- 
thing in the function of the agency she represents which he can 
connect with toward the solution of his own particular purpose or 
problem. 

The principle of focus through persisting in making the connec- 
tion between worker and client hinge on the service the worker is 
representing holds for any social work function. It is true that every 
function has its own psychology for worker and client alike, and 
students can experience in practice courses what some of these “‘psy- 
chologies” are. Providing financial assistance, making placement 
available for a child, seeking and giving help with a problem of 
physical or emotional illness, or the help of the protective worker 
or the school social worker, helping individuals come to something 
different and better for themselves in family relationships—each of 
these functions has its own constellation of problems and of poten- 
tials for help. As the student works in class on what is involved in 
using function responsibly to help the client focus and define his 
problem, and take help with it in the area of service which a par- 
ticular agency is being community-supported to offer, he learns a 
way of working on the use of function and experiences its helpful- 
ness to clients as an integral part of the social work process. Vitality 
is added to the classroom experience of the dynamic in the use of 
function through the student’s learning in field work to use some 
one function helpfully. As part of learning to use function, the 
student can be taught to use policy which establishes conditions 
under which help is available and pieces of agency structure, such 
as application forms, or constellation of joint and separate inter- 
views, which give form to, and promote movement in, what worker 
and client are doing together. It is neither possible nor desirable to 
attempt to teach the specific functions, and the policies and agency 
structures which implement them, of all the social agencies which 
may at some time employ a graduating student. What can be taught 
and learned through the use of case material drawn from a variety 
of functions is how function and policy and structure can be used 
as integral parts of the social casework process to increase its help- 
fulness to the client and to insure the responsible discharge of a 
community-delegated purpose. 
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These principles, to be meaningful, cannot be taught as abstrac- 
tions but as they are illustrated in specific situations, primarily in 
case materials submitted by members of the practice class out of 
their own field work. However, what is adduced from the specific 
instance is a generalization about the significance of function, 
policy, and structure in giving help, their relationship to each other, 
and their possible meanings to client and worker, so that the stu- 
dent has the motivation and the knowledge for discovering and de- 
veloping a helpful and responsible use of function wherever he may 
go in practice. 

The second aspect of the helping process which is comprehended 
generically by the faculty, taught specifically to the student, and 
then abstracted by the student with his teacher’s help so that it is 
available for his use in any specific field of practice, is the use of 
time or of phase in movement in the helping process. I am referring 
to the importance of the student’s coming to understand, through 
working with case material drawn from a variety of functions, the 
significance in the beginning, middle, and ending phases of giving 
and taking help. A student can learn from case material drawn from 
any specific area of practice what goes into making a beginning 
effective—how to help a client get started, taking into account his 
fear and resistance to involve himself as well as his hope and desire 
to do so, and what enters into holding a beginning to being a begin- 
ning instead of leaping into a middle and projecting an ending. 
Beginning in the child placing function, in the school social work 
function, in the state hospital function—each will have its own char- 
acteristics influenced by the nature of the problem the client brings, 
the feelings he may be anticipated to have about taking help with 
it, the kind of service the agency is making available; but the char- 
acteristics of beginning have been identified, and through analyz- 
ing in detail what makes a good beginning in any function the 
student may come to the conviction and the knowledge that can 
lead to the development of skill in his use of this aspect of the social 
work process. 

The same principle applies to the other time phases of giving and 
taking help. Students can work on what goes into a middle, come to 
understand the inevitable back and forward movement as the client 
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tests and retests, chooses and rechooses, whether and how he wants 
to work on his problem with a particular agency. Each student finds 
the parallel to the client’s movement in taking help in his move- 
ment in the school, which provides him with his own experience 
in growth, and it is this which makes it possible for him to under- 
stand deeply from within, and so be able to help with the growth 
process of the client. Again, there will be specifics in “ending” in 
any function, and these specifics will be worked on in class through 
case material; but out of them can be drawn conviction about the 
significance of ending as a phase of the social work helping process, 
and understanding of the kind of responsibility the worker needs 
to take to insure that ending is productive for the client through 
helping him recapture the experience as a whole and feel both his 
fear of leaving a relationship which may have meant much as well 
as his stronger wish to “try his wings.” This conviction and this 
knowledge give the student what he needs in order to develop a skill 
in understanding, relating to, and implementing movement in 
each of its phases—beginning, middle, and ending—within any 
specific area of social work practice. 

Understanding and using the relationship between client and 
worker is the third aspect of the helping process which can be 
worked on through case material from a variety of functions. It is 
through the relationship with the worker that the client experi- 
ences “himself,” the kind of person he is, in the course of taking 
help, so that he is more in possession of himself and better able to 
use himself as a whole person who need not deny one side or the 
other of his feelings since both have been encouraged and respected 
by the worker. It is possible through the use of agency function and 
control of the helping process for the worker to help the client with 
a social problem, but only as the student has conviction about the 
client’s right, responsibility, and capacity to make and act on his 
own decisions within the framework of society’s laws and the spe- 
cific way of helping used by the agency she represents. This kind 
of conviction is not come by through exhortation on the part of 
the teacher, but through the student’s day-by-day experience with 
what clients can do with casework help; clients who are ill, clients 
who are well, who are old, who are young, who are facing a variety 
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of problems and coming for help to a variety of agencies. This liv- 
ing experience each student is having in the field, in some one func- 
tion. In the classroom, in the practice classes, he is sharing his 
revelations through his recorded experience. As students work in 
class on how a baby can participate in his own placement; how a 
patient can use his resources to face illness, or learn to function 
creatively with disability; how an old person can find meaning in 
life within an institution, and what goes into the helping process 
to make this happen, his conviction both about the capacity of 
clients to use help and the potentiality in the social worker's help- 
ing process is born and nurtured. Again, out of the specific instance 
many times repeated, from a variety of social work experiences, 
comes the generalization that individuals have the right, the re- 
sponsibility, and the capacity to make and act on their own de- 
cisions, a conviction that is strengthened by the psychological base 
being taught in the constellation of courses concerned with growth 
and development, and above all by the student’s own experience as 
he discovers what he can do with help within a school that provides 
the structure and relationship necessary for the implementation of 
its function. Each student learns to hold expectation appropriate 
for a given client at a given point in his life cycle and in relation to 
his current circumstances, and here he is helped by what he knows 
about health and disease, mental and emotional illness, as well as 
normal growth and development; but he acts out of a growing con- 
viction that despite the fear of life, which is universal, the urge to 
life is stronger and can be released for freer functioning through a 
known process of professional help within an area defined by the 
function of a specific social agency. 

I have discussed elements generic to any social work helping: the 
use of agency function and the related use of policy and structure, 
the use of the time phases of the social work helping process, the 
use of the relationship between helped and helper. I have tried to 
make the point that these elements, generic to any social work, are 
learned in the specific situation in the field, and in the classroom, 
primarily in the specific afforded by the student’s own recorded 
concurrent experience, and that the generalizations are then ab- 
stracted, with the teacher’s help, so that the student can bring to 
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any social work practice conviction about, understanding of, and 
experience in, use of function, time, and relationship as elements 
of the social work process. 

I have said that every social work function has its own psychology 
which must be mastered in the process of learning to practice within 
’ it, and that what is appropriate for professional education for social 
work is an understanding of that fact, a conviction of its import- 
ance, and a way of working on it developed in the classroom expe- 
rience with many functions and through field work in some spe- 
cific function. However, one group of functions have a central fact 
in common which can be worked on in the classroom in a way that 
adduces certain important principles and conduces to a heightened 
readiness to begin to practice in a specialized area. These are the 
functions that are carried within a host agency whose purpose is 
something other than social work, but which uses the social work 
function for the more perfect accomplishment of its own purpose. 
Typical of this group are hospitals, medical and psychiatric clinics, 
schools, and courts. Central in practice within these agencies is the 
importance of collaboration, of functioning as part of a whole, with 
all that requires of conviction about, and competence in, one’s own 
function, respect for the contribution of other professional groups, 
and a clear sense of the relatedness of the social work function to 
the function of the other groups and to the over-all purpose of the 
host agency. Because hospitals and clinics involve, primarily, col- 
laboration with one specific professional group, the medical group, 
which has the leadership in the host agency, seminars which are 
concerned exclusively with practice in this function may be profit- 
able. This affords an opportunity for concentration on what is in- 
volved in helping within a specific function with its special require- 
ment of collaboration, and collaboration with a specific group, a 
medical group. Similarly, any social work function can be isolated 
as a base for concentration in a practice seminar, depending on the 
number of students concurrently having field work in the function 
under consideration and the degree of likeness of the agencies 
grouped within the function. For example, although probation and 
parole are forms of social work practice within a host agency and 
require collaboration with members of another, the legal, profes- 
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sion, the more significant likeness to a group of agencies seems to 
me to be that they are concerned with delinquency and involve 
helping clients who have broken the law and are being helped to 
live within it. School social work offers a fruitful base for a seminar, 
as do child placing, family counseling, and public assistance, grant- 
ing sufficient concentration of students placed for field work in 
these areas. What I see as essential is that these seminars follow prac- 
tice courses which have focused on the generic principles of social 
work helping in any function, and that teaching within the seminar 
be constantly concerned with pointing out the generic in the proc- 
ess at the same time there is identification of characteristics of the 
helping process related to the specific function. 

Social work embraces a bewildering variety of functions. Prac- 
tice within them preceded the establishment of schools of social 
work and influenced its nature and content, contributing richness 
to the whole but introducing problems, too, in splitting off parts 
for study and teaching, and obscuring likeness of the generic in all 
social work purpose and process. Incorporation of schools of so- 
cial work within universities, and the birth of others in that set- 
ting, again contributed richness, the richness of the related social 
sciences, and again contributed problems. It is the responsibility 
of the social work profession itself, and specifically social work edu- 
cation working closely and appreciatively with practice, with uni- 
versity faculties, and with representatives of the general public 
whose stake in our profession is so great, to find a way to assimilate 
the richness and to solve the problem. It is the responsibility of so- 
cial work education to discover how to offer a coherent educational 
experience which produces graduates committed to the profession, 
and disciplined to serve within it, equipped with common con- 
victions and knowledge about social welfare programs, as well as 
with a common method which has been translated into a beginning 
skill in the use of social work process for practice within any social 
work function. I have suggested that the elements of difference are 
sufficiently marked for the two social work processes, casework and 
social group work; that a part of the educational experience, the 
practice courses and field work only, can best be devoted exclu- 
sively to the one process, throughout the two-year experience, which 
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represents the student’s professional choice. Research becomes a 
necessary part of every student’s educational experience best 
learned in relation to the practice in which he is currently engaged, 
and the elements of administration significant for the student em- 
barking on practice are found in what he needs to know and be in 
order to be part of a whole agency with respect for, and understand- 
ing of, his own role in its operation. Research as a specialization, 
community organization, supervision, teaching, and administra- 
tion, as an executive function, seem to me to build upon skill in the 
basic process of casework or of social group.work and to follow, 
as an educational experience, the acquiring of the basic skill. In so- 
cial group work the demands of the field and the fact that graduates 
go immediately into supervisory positions necessitate a speeding-up 
of the teaching both of the basic skill and of supervisory skill within 
the two-year curriculum. I do not see this as necessary or desirable 
for casework. 
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Appendix A: Program 


General Theme: Social Welfare—Everybody’s Concern 


SUNDAY, MAY 31 


8:30 P.M. 

General Session. Some Basic Issues in Our Social Security Program 
Carl T. Curtis, United States Representative from Nebraska, Chair- 
man, Subcommittee to Study Social Security, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, JUNE 1 


9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 
General Session. The Role of Social Welfare in Our Expanding Econ- 
omy 

John Nuveen, former Chief, Economic Cooperation Administra- 

tion, mission to Greece, Chicago 

Seymour E. Harris, Professor of Economics, Graduate School of 

Public Administration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


Strengthening Family Life—the Bulwark of Our Society 
Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Association 
of America, New York, presiding 
1. What Strong Family Life Means to Our Society 
Kimball Young, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
2. Particular Responsibilities and Contributions of Social Work in 
Strengthening Family Life 
M. Robert Gomberg, Executive Director, Jewish Family Service of 
New York City 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. (Joint Session with the Committee on Social Research 

and Social Studies) YOUNG ADULT PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Sanford Solender, Director, 
Jewish Center Division, National Jewish Welfare Board, New 

York 
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Study of Young Adult Participation in Public Affairs 
Edward B. Olds, Director of Young Adult Study, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, New York 
Discussants: 
Elma Phillipson, Executive Secretary, National Mid-Century Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth 
Caroline F. Ware, Professor, School of Social Work, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. PROGRAMMING TO MEET INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP NEEDS 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Juanita Mariella Luck, Spe- 
cial Lecturer, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

1. An Observational Study of the Use of Various Program Activities by 

Several Disturbed Children in the Detroit Group Project 
Paul Gump, Project Director, Social Work Research Projects, School 
of Social Work, Wayne University, Detroit 

2. The Relationship of This Research to the Practice of Social Group 

Work 

Mary Lee Nicholson, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School of 
Social Work, Wayne University, Detroit 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. THE INTAKE PROCESS 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Hazel Osborn, Associate 
Professor, School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh 
1. Principles Underlying Intake Policies and Process 
Beatrix A. Park, Consultant on Group Work, Welfare and Health 
Council of New York City 
2. Analysis of an Intake Process as Practiced in One Agency 
Louis Berkowitz, Assistant Director, Educational Alliance, New York 
Discussant: 
William Brueckner, Director, Chicago Commons Association 


GROUP MEETING 4. EXTENSION OF GROUP WORK INTO NEW AREAS 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Mrs. Miriam Rosenbloom 
Cohn, psychiatric group worker, Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Panel chairman: Mary Louise Vetter, Consultant, Committee on 
Group Work and Recreation Services in Specialized Settings, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Panel members: 

George Carson, Director of Group Activities, Kentucky State Hos- 
pital 
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Cuthbert Gifford, Director of Group Activities, Norton Psychiatric 
Clinic, Louisville, Ky. 
Donald Harvey, Director of Group Activities, Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County Children’s Home, Louisville, Ky. 
Constance Popeo, Director of Group Activities, Psychiatric De- 
partment, Louisville General Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 
Ruth Lange, Director of Group Activities, Our Lady of Peace 
Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 5. CAMPING FOR THE MENTALLY AND PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Constance Impallaria, 
Assistant Professor of Social Group Work, School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
1, Camping with Disturbed Children 
Robert Clint, Group Worker, Cincinnati Child Guidance Home 
2. Camping with the Physically Handicapped 
Vera McElveen, Education Recreation Division, Welfare Council of 
Chicago 
Open discussion 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


The Layman Has His Say 
Panel chairman: George F. Quinn, Chairman of Planning Com- 
mittee, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
Panel members: 
Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, President, Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Buffalo, N.Y. 
John A. Greene, President, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, former President, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies (Joint Session with 
Section II—Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups, Group 
Meeting 1). Young Adult Participation in Public Affairs 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


GROUP MEETING 1. HOW CULTURAL FACTORS AFFECT FAMILY LIFE 
Vinita Lewis, Child Welfare Consultant, United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C., presiding 
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Dorothy Lee, Professor of Anthropology, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 


Discussant: 
Elizabeth H. Ross, Deputy Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


GROUP MEETING 2. THE FAMILY AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL UNIT 


Mrs. Mildred More Seltzer, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
presiding 

Irene M. Josselyn, M.D., Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Discussant: 

Mary Ellen Hoffman, Casework Supervisor, Houston Family 
Service Bureau, Houston, Texas 


GROUP MEETING 8. BASIC POLICY ISSUES IN SOCIAL WELFARE—IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR FAMILY LIVING 


Mildred Arnold, Director, Division of Social Services, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C., presiding 

Donald S. Howard, Dean, School of Social Welfare, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

Discussant: 

Charles I. Schottland, Director, California Department of Social 
Welfare, Sacramento, Calif. 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


Our Dominant American Cultural Assumptions and Their Implica- 
tions for Social Group Work Practices 


Harry Serotkin, Secretary, Group Work Division, Health and Wel- 
fare Federation of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pittsburgh; 
Consultant to New Haven Self-Study, presiding 

Discussion leader: Margaret E. Hartford, Assistant Professor of 
Social Group Work, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 

W. Lloyd Warner, Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Discussant: 

Margaret E. Hartford 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR THE AGED IN 1953 


Presiding officer and discussion leader: Frank J. Sladen, M.D., Chair- 
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man, Committee on Aging, United Community Services of Metro- 
politan Detroit 

1. Mustering National and State Resources 
G. Warfield Hobbs, Vice President, National City Bank of New York; 
Chairman, Committee on Aging, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York 

2. Local Communities Tackle the Problem 
Violet M. Sieder, Secretary, Advisory Committee on Citizen Partici- 
pation, Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., New York 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. TEAMWORK FOR PROVIDING SERVICES IN SMALL CITIES 
AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 
Myron Falk, Executive Director, Baton Rouge Community Chest 
and Council, Baton Rouge, La., presiding 
Charles E. Hendry, Director, School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
Discussants: 
Michael C. Kreider, Executive Director, Michigan Welfare League 
Mrs. Eleanor Washburn, Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Com- 
munity Organization Service, Boston 
Donald Van Valen, Central Regional Director, United Community 
Defense Services, Cincinnati 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. ADJUSTMENT OF THE INDIAN IN THE AMERICAN COM- 
MUNITY 
Campbell G. Murphy, Executive Secretary, Community Welfare 
Council of Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio, presiding 
Speakers: 
Alexander Lesser, Executive Director, American Association on 
Indian Affairs, Inc., New York 
Selene Gifford, Assistant Commissioner, United States Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
Open discussion 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
Committee on Professional Education 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF CANDIDATES OF 
PROMISE FOR THE PROFESSION 

Mrs. Russell Swiler, Family Service Association of Cleveland, pre- 
siding 
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1. Operation Recruitment—Interpretation, Educational Opportunities, 
and Status of the Profession 
Ann Elizabeth Neely, Secretary to Commissions, Council on Social 
Work Education 
2. Schools of Social Work and the Selection of Students 
Sidney Berengarten, Associate Professor of Social Work, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 


GROUP MEETING 2. SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION—EVERYBODY'S CONCERN 
Panel chairman: Helen R. Wright, Dean, School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago 
Panel members: 

Paul V. Benner, Assistant Director, Local Welfare Services, Louisi- 
ana Department of Public Welfare 

J. C. Alston, Director, Division of Social Administration, Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 

Mrs. Leonard H. Bernheim, Vice Chairman, Women’s Division, 
National Jewish Welfare Board, New York 

Margaret Creech, Director, Department of Information and Stud- 
ies, National Travelers Aid Association, New York 

Mrs. Ruth I. Knee, President, American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Fairfax, Va. 


GROUP MEETING 3. WHAT ARE THE POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS OF SO- 
CIAL WELFARE CONTENT IN THE UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULUM? 
Discussion leader: Corrine Wolfe, Division of Technical Train- 
ing, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Egon Plager, Assistant Chairman, Division of Arts, St. Bernardine 
of Siena College, Loudonville, N.Y. 
Discussants: 
Mrs. Clarice H. L. Pennock, Director of Field Work in the Social 
Sciences, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Emil M. Sunley, Director, School of Social Work, University of 
Denver 
Margaret E. Adams, Assistant to Director, Personne] Department, 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America, New York 


GROUP MEETING 4. ANALYSIS OF MARY RICHMOND'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
CONTENT OF CURRENT SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 
Werner W. Boehm, Associate Professor of Social Work, College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, presiding 
Patricia Sacks, Associate Professor of Social Casework, University 
of Pittsburgh 
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Discussants: 

William E. Gordon, Professor of Research, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Bertram J. Black, Director, Altro Health and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices, Inc., New York 


Committee on Public Relations. Social Welfare Meets Its Critics 
Panel chairman: Norman Shaw, Associate Editor, Cleveland Press 
Panel members: 

Andrew W. L. Brown, Assistant Director, UAF-CIO Community 
Services Department 

Ellen Winston, Commissioner, North Carolina State Board of 
Public Welfare 

Harleigh Trecker, Dean, School of Social Work, University of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

Ernest Bohn, Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies. Social Research with 
Implications for Social Work Education and Practice 
Mrs. Elizabeth Herzog, Director of Research, Jewish Family Service, 
Inc., New York, presiding 
1. Community Influences on Mental Health 
Marie Jahoda, Professor of Social Psychology, Research Center for 
Human Relations, New York University, New York 
Discussant: Norma D. Levine, Assistant Executive Director, Jewish 
Family and Community Service, Chicago 
2. Predicting Individual Behavior in a Group Setting: Forecasting from 
Case Material How Children Will Adjust in a New Setting 
Sydney Rosen, Research Associate, Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Discussant: Norman Polansky, Associate Professor of Social Work, 
School of Social Work, Wayne University, Detroit 


8:30 P.M. 
General Session 


Loula Dunn, Executive Director, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, presiding 

Social Work Issues in Today’s Political Arena 
Charles I. Schottland, Acting President, National Conference of 
Social Work; Director, California State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Sacramento, Calif. 

Eduard C. Lindeman—Social Welfare Statesman 

1. The Meaning of the Teachings and Philosophy of Eduard C. Linde- 

man for Social Work in the Present Scene 
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Nathan E. Cohen, Professor of Social Work, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, New York 


. Eduard C. Lindeman’s Contribution to Adult Education 


Houston Peterson, Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2 


9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Volunteer Service—Blocks and 
Progress; How Can the Informed Citizen Break into Social Wel- 
fare? 


1. 


P. L. Prattis, Editor, Pittsburgh Courier-Journal, presiding 
The Significance of Volunteer Service in American Society 
Julian Freeman, President, Council of Jewish Federations and Wel- 
fare Funds, New York 


. The Citizen Faces Hurdles to Volunteer Service 


Mrs. Theodore Remer, Chicago 


. Youth Speaks 


Richard Rineer, National Advisory Council, Junior Red Cross; mem- 
ber, Boys Club and Y.M.C.A., Lancaster, Pa. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. General Areas of Need of Older 
People 


J. Kimball Johnson, Regional Director, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Cleveland, presiding 
Alvin David, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Baltimore 
Discussant: 
From the Viewpoint of the Employer: Lawrence S. Barrus, Assistant 
to the President, Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 

Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Your TV 1.Q. 


Panel chairman: James Orgill, Director, Radio-TV-Films, Com- 

munity Chests and Councils, Inc., New York 

Panel members: 

Converse Tyler, Office of Public Relations, American National 

Red Cross 

Irvine Milgate, National Director of Visual Education, Boy Scouts 

of America 
Open discussion 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. Fee Charging in Social Agencies 
Mrs. Lawrence D. Steefel, board member, Family and Children’s 
Service, Minneapolis, presiding 
Stephen L. Nelson, Executive Director, United Community Serv- 
ices, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Discussants: 

From the Casework Field: Gertrude T. Leyendecker, Associate 
District Secretary, Division of Family Services, Community Service 
Society of New York 

From the Group Work Field: Irving Kriegsfeld, Executive Director, 
Baden Street Settlement, Rochester, N.Y. . 

From the Health Field: Freda B. Goldfeld, Director, Social Service 
Department, Beth Israel Hospital, New York 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Relating Physical and Social Wel- 
fare Planning 
Robert Mitchell, Director, Department of Land Use and City Plan- 
ning, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, presiding 
. Basic Changes and Trends in Urban Communities of Significance to 
Physical and Social Welfare Planning 
Robert Mitchell 
2. How Physical and Social Welfare Planning Can Work Together 
From the Standpoint of Physical Planning: Carl Feiss, Chief, Plan- 
ning and Engineering Branch, Division of Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redevelopment, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 
From the Standpoint of Social Welfare Planning: Sydney B. Markey, 
Director, Philadelphia District, Health and Welfare Council, Inc. 
Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What Is Normal for Children? 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, Deputy 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

1. How Do We Know This Is Normal? 

Fritz Redl, Wayne University School of Social Work, Detroit 
2. Informing Parents—Techniques in Community Education 
Irene T. Malamud, Executive Director, Massachusetts Association 
for Mental Health, Inc., Boston 
Open discussion 


- 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What Makes a Recruitment Pro- 
gram Work? 

Presiding officer and discussion leader: Ernest F. Witte, Executive 
Director, Council on Social Work Education 
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Brief presentations on successful programs by: 


School of Social Work 

Albert Rose, Chairman, Committee on Recruitment, Admissions, 
and Bursaries, School of Social Work, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Canada 


. Coordinated Effort through a Community Welfare Council 


Chester L. Bower, Associate Director, Houston United Fund and 
Community Council, Houston, Texas 


. National Agency Program 


Josephine Brayton, Recruitment Adviser, Professional Recruiting 
Service, Division of Personnel, Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America 


. Coordinated Statewide Approach 


Morris Priebatsch, Chairman, Preprofessional Education for Social 
Work, Mississippi Chapter, American Association of Social Workers 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Teamwork—Client-centered 


Panel chairman: Laurin Hyde, General Director, National Trav- 

elers Aid Association, New York 

Panel members: 

1. From the Standpoint of the Individual as a Client: Mrs. Minna 
Field, Assistant to the Chief, Division of Social Medicine, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York 

2. From the Standpoint of the Group as a Client: Robert L. Neal, 
Associate Executive Secretary, Division on Education and Rec- 
reation, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 

3. From the Standpoint of the Community as a Client: Bjarne 
Romnes, Chief, Community Services, Division for Children and 
Youth, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Volunteer Service—Blocks and 
Progress: the Agencies Face the Challenge 


1. 


P. L. Prattis, Editor, Pittsburgh Courier-Journal, presiding 
The Agencies Face the Challenge 
Mrs. Robert Whitelaw Wilson, National Director of Service Groups, 
American National Red Cross 


2. Some Pioneer Developments in Volunteer Service—Four Examples 


of New Approaches to Service 

Transition from Hospital to Home for Mental Patients 

Mrs. George H. Jester, Social Service Chairman, Women’s Auxiliary, 
Diocese of Delaware 

The Small City Agency Recruits Volunteers 

Mrs. Carmeta B. Meade, Executive Director, Neighborhood House, 
Morristown, N.]. 
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Union Members as Volunteers 

Frank M. Brockmeyer, Labor Staff Representative, Council of Social 
Agencies of Columbus and Franklin County, Ohio 

The Volunteer Bureau Tackles the Problem 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Byron, Association of Volunteer Bureaus and Director, 
Chicago Volunteer Bureau 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Financial Planning for the Later 


Years 


Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge, Secretary, Illinois Commission on 
Aging, presiding 

. Retirement Planning through Insurance 

Mrs. Marion S. Eberly, Director, Women’s Division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, New York 

. Elements in Financial Planning for Later Years 

Earle W. Brailey, Associate General Agent, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Cleveland 

. Industrial Pensions as a Resource in Later Years 

Edwin Shields Hewitt, Edwin Shields Hewitt & Associates, Liberty- 
ville, Ill. 

Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Your TV I.Q. 
Continuation of the Combined Associate Group Meeting on “Your 
TV 1.Q.” scheduled at 9:15 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Fee Charging in Various Social 
Work Settings 


GROUP MEETING 1. FEE CHARGING IN A CASEWORK AGENCY 


Margaret Golton, Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland, presiding 
Discussion leader: Gertrude T. Leyendecker, Associate District 
Secretary, Division of Family Services, Community Service Society 
of New York 

Discussants: 

Kathryn S. Weitzel, Associate Professor of Social Casework, School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Russell W. Leedy, Executive Secretary, Community Chest, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. FEE CHARGING IN A GROUP WORK AGENCY 


Discussion leader: Irving Kriegsfeld, Executive Director, Baden 
Street Settlement, Rochester, N.Y. 

Discussants: 

Luise K. Addiss, Consultant in Home Economics, Division of Fam- 
ily Services, Community Service Society of New York 
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Howard F. Gustafson, Executive Director, Health and Welfare 4 
Council of Indianapolis and Marion County, Ind. 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. FEE CHARGING FOR CASEWORK SERVICES IN A HEALTH 
AGENCY 
Discussion leader: Freda B. Goldfeld, Director, Social Service De- 
partment, Beth Israel Hospital, New York 
Discussants: 
Mollie Jacobson, Consultant in Home Economics, Jewish Family 
Service, Inc., New York 
Robert Morris, Assistant Director, Social Planning Department, 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, New York 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 4. FEE CHARGING IN AN AGENCY DEALING WITH IMMIGRA- 
TION PROBLEMS 
Discussion leader: Ann S. Petluck, Assistant Director, United Serv- 
ice for New Americans, Inc., New York 
Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Evaluation of Cases in Which 
Physical and Social Welfare Planning Agencies Are Attempting to 
Work Together 
Panel chairman: Reginald Johnson, Director of Housing Depart- 
ment, National Urban League, Inc., New York 
Panel members: 
Albert G. Rosenberg, Supervisor of Community and Tenant Rela- 
tions, Chicago Housing Authority 
Frances Morton, Executive Secretary, Citizens Planning and Hous- 
ing Association, Baltimore 
Amos T. Burrows, Jr., Executive Director, Community Chest, 
Lorain, Ohio; Executive Secretary, Lorain Community Welfare 
Council 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What Is Normal for Children? 
Continuation of the Combined Associate Group Meeting on “What Is 
Normal for Children?” scheduled at 9:15 A.M. 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, Deputy 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
1. How Do We Know This Is Abnormal?—Delinquency and Environ- 
ment; the Factor of Subculture 
Albert Deutsch, author and lecturer 
2. What Makes for Mental Health—a Report on the Wellesley Project 
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Manon McGinnis, Research Associate, Harvard School of Public 
Health, Harvard University, Boston 
Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. The Meaning of the United Na- 
tions to the United States 
Lester B. Granger, Executive Director, National Urban League, 
Inc., New York, presiding 
Walter W. Van Kirk, D.D., Executive Director, Department of 
International Justice and Good Will, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, New York 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


General Session. Meeting the Nation’s Health Needs Is Everybody’s 
Concern 
Dean A. Clark, M.D., General Director, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston 
Elizabeth S. Magee, General Secretary, National Consumers 
League, Cleveland 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


GROUP MEETING 1. STRENGTHENING AND MAINTAINING FAMILY LIFE FOR 
CHILDREN THROUGH SOCIAL CASEWORK SERVICES 
Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Director, Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service and Children’s Aid Society, presiding 
. Reaching Out to Parents Who Do Not Seek Help, although There 
is Indication from the Child’s Behavior That Help Is Needed 
Alice Overton, Project Coordinator, Cooperative Project, Casework 
Service for Families and Children, New York City Youth Board and 
Department of Welfare 
2. Providing Casework Services to Parents Who Seek Help in the Care 
and Guidance of Their Children 
Emily H. Koehler, Senior Supervisor, Intake and Temporary Service 
Section, Child Welfare Division, Board of Public Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Open discussion 


- 


GROUP MEETING 2. SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
AND SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY 
Perry B. Hall, Executive Secretary, Family and Children’s Service 
of Pittsburgh, presiding 
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Ollie A. Randall, Consultant on Services for the Aged, Community 
Service Society of New York 
Open discussion 


(Joint Session with Section II—Services to Groups and Individuals in 
Groups) 


GROUP MEETING 3. IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN EXTENDED 
USE OF GROUPS 
Panel chairman: Dorothea F. Sullivan, Associate Professor of So- 
cial Work, National Catholic School of Social Service, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C. 
Speakers: 
Hanna Grunwald, Group Counselor, Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service and Children’s Aid Society 
John Turner, Chief Social Worker, Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Raymond Fisher, Associate Professor of Social Group Work, School 
of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


GROUP MEETING 4. HELPING THE SOCIAL WORKER LIVE WITH PRESENT-DAY 
REALITIES 
Mrs. Margaret Brevoort, Executive Secretary, Milwaukee Psychia- 
tric Services, presiding 
Charlotte G. Babcock, M.D., Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Discussant: 
Esther Schour, Executive Secretary, Child Care Program, Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 5. THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN LAWYER AND SOCIAL WORKER 
IN SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 
Harry L. Eastman, Judge, Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Ohio, 
presiding 
1. From the Standpoint of the Social Worker 
Alan Keith-Lucas, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
2. From the Standpoint of the Lawyer 
Charles P. Taft, member, Cincinnati Bar Association 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 6. THE INTERDEPENDENCY OF THE PROFESSIONS IN HELPING 
PEOPLE 

Eileen Blackey, Chief, Staff Development Section, Social Services 
Division, Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., presiding 
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Eleanor Cockerill, Professor of Social Casework, School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh 
Discussants: 
Dorothy Lee, Professor of Anthropology, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 
J. Donald Coldren, Superintendent, Kansas State Training School 
for Boys 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 7. ADOLESCENCE—TRANSITION FROM DEPENDENCE TO SELF- 

SUPPORT 
Panel chairman and discussion leader: Edward D. Greenwood, 
M.D., Consultant of the Children’s Division, Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans. 
Panel members: 
Jane Kessler, Psychologist, Psychiatric Division, University Hos- 
pital, Cleveland 
Arthur Mandelbaum, psychiatric social worker, Children’s Divi- 
sion, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 
Boyd J. Purvis, Principal, Roxboro Junior High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 
Edward D. Greenwood, M.D. 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 8. PSYCHODRAMA AS AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING TECHNIQUE 
IN SOCIAL WORK 
Discussion leader: Margaret Hagan, National Director, Service in 
Military Hospitals, American National Red Cross 
Speakers: 
Blanche Parcell, Supervisor, Department of Psychiatric Social 
Work, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 
Curtis Bacon, Employee Relations Officer, Personnel Service, 
American National Red Cross 
Lt. Martin Nacman, Chief, Psychiatric Social Work Section, Med- 
ical Services Corps, Department of the Army, Mental Hygiene Con- 
sultation Service, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 


GROUP MEETING 9. ADAPTING TREATMENT SKILLS TO SERVE DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 
Bertram M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency Project, 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., presiding 
Treating the Delinquent Child 
Donald A. Bloch, M.D., psychiatrist, Professional Services Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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Discussant: 
Leon H. Richman, Executive Director, Bellefaire-Jewish Children’s 
Bureau, Cleveland 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 10. SERVICES TO PEOPLE IN SMALL COMMUNITIES—A CHAL- 
LENGE IN WELFARE ORGANIZATION 
Roman L. Haremski, Superintendent, Division of Child Welfare, 
Illinois Department of Welfare, presiding 
Norris E. Class, Professor, School of Social Work, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 
Discussant: 
Mercedes Velez de Perez, Chief of Child Welfare Bureau, Puerto 
Rico Department of Public Health 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 11. PROGRAM REVIEWS AS A TOOL FOR EVALUATION OF 
AGENCY SERVICES 
Arthur H. Kruse, General Secretary, Cleveland Family Service As- 
sociation, presiding 
Raymond W. Craig, Chief, Social Service, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Emerson Holcomb, Executive Secretary, New Haven Family Service 
Association, New Haven, Conn. 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 12. COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL CARE: PREREQUISITES OF 
EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION 
Charles Mitchell, Acting Director, Mental Health Division, Texas 
State Health Department, presiding 
Franz Goldmann, M.D., Associate Professor of Medical Care, School 
of Public Health, Harvard University, Boston 
Discussant: 
Sophia Bloom, Chief, Medical Social Section, Division of Chronic 
Diseases and Tuberculosis, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 13. SERVICES TO CLIENTS WHEN TREATMENT PLAN HAS BEEN 
DETERMINED 
Cornelius Utz, Associate District Secretary, Harlem District, Com- 
munity Service Society of New York, presiding 
Blanche Rubin, Case Supervisor, New York Chapter, American 
National Red Cross 
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Gladys Townsend, Director of Services, New York Travelers Aid 
Society 
Open discussion 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. GROUP WORK IN AGENCIES UNDER SECTARIAN AUSPICES 
Fern M. Colborn, Secretary, Social Education and Action, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York, 
presiding 

Group Work in Agencies under Sectarian Auspices 
Wilber I. Newstetter, Dean, School of Social Work, University of 
Pittsburgh 
Panel members: 

Canon Almon Pepper, Director, Department of Christian Social 
Relations, National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York 
Sanford Solender, Director, Jewish Center Division, National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, New York 
Msgr. Joseph E. Scheider, National Director, Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization 
Mrs. Dexter Perkins, Jr., board member, National Federation of 
Settlements, Inc. 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL WORK PRINCIPLES TO INTER- 

NATIONAL RELATIONS 
Mrs. Gisela Konopka, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Panel members: 
Herschel Alt, Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York 
Philip E. Ryan, Special Assistant to Director, National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, New York 
Dorothea Spellman, Professor of Social Work, School of Social 
Work, University of Denver 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. (Joint Session with Section I, Group Meeting 3. Pro- 
gram) IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN EXTENDED USE OF 
GROUPS 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE COMMUNITY’S ROLE IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Elizabeth Goddard, Consultant, Children’s Division, Health and 
Welfare Council of Philadelphia, presiding 
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1. Presentation of the general problem and the point of view of the 
schools preparing professional personnel 
Harleigh G. Trecker, Director, School of Social Work, University of 
Connecticut, Hartford 

2. The Community’s Stake and Responsibility 
Mrs. Mildred C. Barry, Assistant Professor of Community Organ- 
ization, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COMMUNITY SOCIAL WEL- 

FARE AGENCIES AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT AND PUBLIC HOUSING 
Alexander J. Allen, Executive Director, Urban League of Pitts- 
burgh, presiding 
Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati 
Discussants: 
Mrs. Dorothy Rosenman, Chairman, Housing Committee, Na- 
tional Urban League, Inc., New York 
William Bacon, Director, Labor Welfare and Area Welfare Plan- 
ning Department, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
Carl Feiss, Chief, Planning and Engineering Branch, Division of 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. TEAMWORK FOR NEIGHBORHOOD SELF-HELP 
Panel chairman: Norman Shaw, Associate Editor, Cleveland Press 
Panel members: 
1. The Hough Area Council, Cleveland: Marjorie Buckholz, field 
worker, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
2. Neighborhood Self-Help for Community Redevelopment: Francis 
Bosworth, Executive Director, Friends Neighborhood Guild, Phila- 
delphia 
3. Organizing a New Community: Fred R. Witkop, Area Representa- 
tive, United Community Defense Services, Aiken, S.C. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


Committee on Professional Education. Can We Reconcile Generic 
Education and Specialized Practice? 
John J. McClafferty, Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., pre- 
siding 
Speakers: 
Ruth E. Smalley, Professor of Social Casework, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Leon Lucas, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School of Social 
Work, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Discussants: 

Ewald B. Nyquist, Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
New York State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 

Frank J. Hertel, Associate General Director, Community Service 
Society of New York 

Mrs. Mary Steers, Chief Social Worker, Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 


SRE STE LITT PET a 


Committee on Public Relations 


GROUP MEETING 1. HELPING COMMUNITY LEADERS-TO UNDERSTAND SOCIAL 
WORK 
Mrs. Sallie Bright, Executive Director, National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., New York, presiding 
Mrs. Alice Sherman Adler, United Community Service of Metro- 
politan Detroit 
Joseph L. Taylor, Executive, Jewish Family Service, St. Paul 
Panel members: 
Mrs. Mary Fry, Associate Public Relations Director, United De- 
fense Fund, Inc., New York 
Richard Overmyer, Director of Public Relations, Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland 
James H. Scull, Director of Public Relations, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, New York 


GROUP MEETING 2. PUBLIC WELFARE CANNOT TELL THE STORY ALONE 
George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, presiding 
Elmer J. Tropman, Director, Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Panel members: 
Gordon Brown, Director of Public Information, State Charities 
Aid Association, New York 

Henry M. Graham, General Secretary, Indianapolis Family Service 
Association 

William L. Maner, Jr., Information Services, Virginia Department 
of Welfare and Institutions 

Stanton M. Strawson, Commissioner, County of Westchester De- 
partment of Public Welfare, N.Y. 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies 


GROUP MEETING 1. RESEARCH WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CASEWORK SERVICES 


Helen L. Witmer, Chief, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau, 
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Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 
presiding 

Predictive Factors in the Initial Interview in Family Casework 
Margaret Blenkner, Assistant Director, Institute of Welfare Re- 
search, Community Service Society of New York 
Discussants: 
Mary E. Macdonald, Professor, School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago 
M. Robert Gomberg, Executive Director, Jewish Family Service, 
Inc., New York 


GROUP MEETING 2. CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH TO UNDERSTANDING BASIC 
PROBLEMS IN PROVIDING INCOME-MAINTENANCE 
Joseph W. Willard, Director, Research Division, Canadian De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare, presiding 
1. The Changing Role of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Neota Larson, Chief, Program Planning Branch, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
2. The Changing Role of Public Assistance 
Anne E. Geddes, Chief, Division of Program Statistics and Analysis, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Open discussion 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 
National Conference of Social Work. Annual Meeting of Members 
8:30 P.M. 


General Session 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, former Commissioner, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., presiding 
Civil Liberties and Social Responsibilities in Social Work 
Patrick Murphy Malin, Executive Director, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, New York 
Donald S. Howard, Dean, School of Social Welfare, University of 
California at Los Angeles 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4 


9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Citizen Action through Organized 
Groups 


Richard Peters, Cleveland Press and board member, Goodrich 
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Social Settlement and National Federation of Settlements, Cleve- 
land, presiding 

Mobilizing Citizen Support for Public Affairs 
Charles Livermore, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Discussant: 
Robert W. Greer, President, Columbus Federation of Labor, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Audrey J. Muetzold, area worker, West Parkside Area Health and 
Welfare Council, Philadelphia 

Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Better Health for Older People 
Ollie A. Randall, Consultant, Old Age Consultation Service, Com- 
munity Service Society of New York, presiding 

1. Helping Older People with Their Nutrition Problems 

Rosalind C. Lifquist, Food Economist, Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Some Psychological Factors in Nutrition of the Aged 

Elias Savitsky, M.D., Associate Attending Neuropsychiatrist, Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews of New York, New York 

3. Health Education for Older Adult Groups 

Mrs. Betty Wells, Consultant in Community Health Education, 
Minnesota Department of Health 
Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Problems of the Very Young 
Family 
Panel chairman: Perry B. Hall, Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh 
Family and Children’s Service 
Alfred Bochner, M.D., practicing analyst, Consultant to Cleveland 
Maternal Health Association and Cleveland Family Service Asso- 
ciation 
Discussants: 
Betty Boyle, Supervisor of Casework Service, American National 
Red Cross, Family Service Division, Chicago 
Mrs. Eva Bronner, Marriage Counselor, Pittsburgh Planned Parent- 
hood Clinic 
Mrs. Rika MacLellan, Director of Homemaker Service and Asso- 
ciate Director of Home Economics Program, Cleveland Family 
Service Association 
David Edelson, Director, U.S.O. Travelers Aid Service, Belleville, 
Ill. 
Warren Blodgett, Director of Religious Education, Cleveland 
Church Federation 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. The New McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration and Nationality Act—What It Means to Social Agencies and 
the People with Whom They Work 
Panel chairman: 
Clarence E. Pickett, Honorary Secretary, American Friends Service 
Committee; Member, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization 
Panel members: 
Asking Panel 
Lillian Robbins, Executive Director, Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
House, New York 
Mrs. Geraldine Patterson, Family Welfare Association of Oakland 
County, Mich. 
Ruth Downing, Payne Whitney Clinic, New York 
Harold Silver, Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, Detroit 
Sr. Captain Elsie Van Pelt, Salvation Army, Brookline, Mass. 
Answering Panel 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Ponfidine, Executive Secretary, International 
Institute, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Director, Immigrants Protective League, 
Chicago 
Joseph Mow, Associate Director, Immigration Services, Church 
World Service, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy, Executive Vice President, National Council 
on Naturalization and Citizenship, New York 
Ann Petluck, Assistant Executive Director, United Service for New 
Americans, Inc., New York 
Florence Cassidy, Secretary, Nationality Department, United Com- 
munity Services, Detroit 
Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Approach to Determining Case 
Load Norms 
Mrs. Henrietta Gordon, Child Welfare League of America, pre- 
siding 
Louis H. Sobel, Executive Director, Jewish Child Care Association, 
New York 
Discussant: 
Frank T. Greving, Director of Family and Children’s Services, 
Booklyn Bureau of Social Service 


11°15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. The Citizen’s Responsibility for 
Public Welfare 
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Mrs. Victor Shaw, board member, Community Chests and Councils 
of America, Inc., presiding 

Democracy vs. Bureaucracy—the Citizen’s Role 
Guy Larcom, Executive Vice President, Richard Hawley Cutting 
& Associates, Cleveland; past director, Cleveland Citizens’ League 
Discussants: 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, member, Board of Public Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, Chairman, California State Recreation Com- 
mission 
John M. Cronin, President, Cincinnati Board of Health 

Combined Associate Group Meeting. Pastoral and Spiritual Counseling 

of Older People 
Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, Executive Director, Detroit Travelers Aid 
Society, presiding 
Speakers: 
Robert M. Bauers, Director, Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Brooklyn and Vicinity, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Herbert Porter French, pastor, First Congregational Church of 
Cleveland 

Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. A New Use of a National Con- 
sultant in a Community Program 
Clyde S. Pritchard, Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau of Los 
Angeles, presiding 
Speakers: 
Mrs. Frances Goodall, Executive Secretary, Family, Old Age and 
Children’s Division, Social Planning Council of St. Louis 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Beers, Consultant, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Professional Aspects of Extending 
Social Welfare Services to Outlying Areas 
Mrs. Jane Bisbee, Chairman, Home Service, Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Chapter, American National Red Cross, presiding 
1. Extension of Group Work Services 
Harvey Gabler, Director, Agency Extension Program, Houston 
Settlement Association, Houston, Texas 
2. Extension of Casework Services 
Frank Greving, Assistant Executive Director, Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children’s Aid 
Discussant: John Bell, Executive Secretary, Wauwatosa Branch, Mil- 
waukee Y.M.C.A. 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. America’s Moving Frontier . 
Discussion leader: Frank J. Hertel, Associate General Director, ‘ 
Community Service Society of New York; Chairman, National 
Committee on Social Work in Defense Mobilization : 

New Approaches to the Provision of Social Welfare Services in Defense 

Communities 
Panel members: 4 
Leanore Berton, Director, Bucks County, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Welfare 
Clovis G. Childers, W.O.J.G., USAF, Chief, Personal Affairs 
Branch, 8th Air Force 
H. Conrad Hoyer, Executive Secretary, Division of American Mis- 
sions, National Lutheran Council 
Thomas E. McDonald, President, Cleveland Federation of Labor 
Lucian L. Lauerman, Administrative Officer, Community Organ- 
ization Sequence, National Catholic School of Social Service, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Bernard Schiffman, United Community Defense Services, New 
York 
Katharine Lenroot, Acting Executive Director, Child Welfare 
League of America, New York 

Open discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Rehabilitation 
Panel chairman: Leonard W. Mayo, Executive Director, Associa- 
tion for Aid for Crippled Children, New York ] 
The Significance of Rehabilitation in Today’s World 
John L. Caughey, Jr., M.D., Associate Dean, School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Panel members: 2 
Ben S. Meeker, Chief United States Probation Officer, United 
States District Court, Chicago 
Mrs. Fern M. Pence, Director of Social Service, Cleveland Reha- 
bilitation Center 


Mrs. Carolyn H. Elledge, Associate Professor, School of Social > 
Work, University of Denver 
Pearl H. Berman, Director of Social Service and Rehabilitation, 
National Jewish Hospital, Denver , 
Mrs. Ruth S. Goldman, Deputy Commissioner of Social Service, | 
Chicago Welfare Department 

2. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. How Can Social Workers Effect a 
National Employment Service? 

Discussion leader: Clara Kaiser, Vice President, Social Work Voca- 
tional Bureau, New York 
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Arthur W. Motley, Assistant Director, United States Employment 
Service 


Open discussion 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5 
9:15 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE SOCIAL CONTENT OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Ernest Witte, Executive Director, Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, presiding ‘ 
Mrs. Helen Harris Perlman, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago 
Discussants: 
Virginia Woodman, Executive Director, Family Service Agency of 
Genesee County, Flint, Mich. 
Eunice Minton, Chief, Welfare Service Standards Branch, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 


GROUP MEETING 2. INCREASING OPPORTUNITY FOR PRODUCTIVE LIVING— 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Ellen B. Winston, Commissioner, State Board of Public Welfare, 
North Carolina, presiding 
1. Rehabilitation of Chronically Unemployed Psychiatric Patients Re- 
ceiving Public Assistance 
Thais Morris, Assistant Professor of Psychiatric Social Work, School 
of Medicine, Louisiana State University, New Orleans 
2. Rural Public Assistance Learns to Work with Other Programs in 
Serving Its Clients 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Jesse, Administrator, District No. 4, West Virginia 
Department of Public Assistance 


GROUP MEETING 3. (Joint Session with Committee on Social Research 
and Social Studies) THE PHILADELPHIA TIME-COST STUDY 
Genevieve Carter, Director, Research Department, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles, presiding 
1. The Method and Findings of the Philadelphia Time-Cost Study 
John G. Hill, Director of Research, Philadelphia Health and Welfare 
Council 
2. Significance of the Philadelphia Study for Planning and Practice in 
a Family Agency 
Ralph Ormsby, Executive Director, Family Service of Philadelphia 
Open discussion 
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GROUP MEETING 4. ADC HIGHLIGHTS THE EFFECTS OF MARITAL CONFLICT 
AND DESERTION ON FAMILY LIFE 
Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Association 
of America, New York, presiding 
1. What Is the Meaning to the Parents and to the Children? 
Samuel Lerner, M.D., psychiatrist; Instructor, School of Medicine, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
2. What Can ADC and the Community Do? 
Olinda Wolfe, Supervisor of Casework Consultants, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 5. (Joint Session with Section III, Services to Agencies 
and Communities) PROBLEMS IN COORDINATING AGENCY SERVICES FOR 
DELINQUENCY CONTROL 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF AGENCIES PROVIDING 
RECREATION AND INFORMAL EDUCATION 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Howard G. Gibbs, Assistant 
Director, Program and Personnel Service, Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc., New York 
Harry Serotkin, Secretary, Group Work Division, Health and Wel- 
fare Federation of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pittsburgh; 
Consultant to New Haven Self-Study 
Discussant: 
Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, Assistant Professor, Syracuse Univer- 
sity 
Open discussion 
GROUP MEETING 2. CAMPING 
Presiding officer and panel chairman: Hugh W. Ransom, National 
Executive Director, American Camping Association 
Practical Problems in Camping 
T. R. Alexander, President, Western Pennsylvania Section of the 
American Camping Association 
Pane] members: 
Ida Oppenheimer, Executive Director, Jewish Vacation Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York 
Mary Lee Nicholson, Assistant Professor of Social Work, School 
of Social Work, Wayne University, Detroit 
Olive Crocker, Camp Director, United Charities of Chicago 


GROUP MEETING 8. RECREATION AND INFORMAL EDUCATION WITH OLDER 
ADULTS 
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Presiding officer and panel chairman: Violet M. Sieder, Community 
Chests and Councils of America, Inc., New York 

Panel members: 

Elizabeth Wickenden, American Public Welfare Association 
Jerome Kaplan, Group Work Consultant, Hennepin County Wel- 
fare Board, Minneapolis 

James H. Woods, Director, Recreation Project for Older People, 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


GROUP MEETING 4. GROUP WORK WITH UNAFFILIATED GANG GROUPS 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Martin Gula, Consultant 
on Group Care, Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
James McCarthy, Director, Group Work and Recreation, New 
York City Youth Board 

Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 5. PUBLIC-PRIVATE RESPONSIBILITIES FOR GROUP WORK, 
RECREATION, AND INFORMAL EDUCATION 
Presiding officer and discussion leader: Florence Ray, Secretary, 
Group Work Council, Welfare Federation of Cleveland 
John McDowell, Executive Director, National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director, National Recreation As- 
sociation, Inc., New York 
Open discussion 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. (Joint Session with Section I, Services to Individuals 
and Families) PROBLEMS IN COORDINATING AGENCY SERVICES FOR DELIN- 
QUENCY CONTROL 

Panel chairman: Walter C. Reckless, Professor, School of Social 

Administration, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Panel members: 

1. As Seen from the National Point of View: Richard Clendenen, Chief, 
Juvenile Delinquency Branch, Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

2. As Seen from the State Point of View: Heman G. Stark, Director, 
California Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif. 

3- As Seen from the Local Point of View: Ralph Whelan, Executive 

Director, New York City Youth Board 
Open discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. A COMMUNITY LOOKS AT THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM 
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Arthur Kruse, General Secretary, Cleveland Family Service Asso- 

ciation, presiding 

C. Emory Glander, President, Citizens’ Research, Columbus, Ohio d 
Open discussion 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies (Joint Session with 6 
Section I, Services to Individuals and Families). The Philadelphia Time- : 
Cost Study 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


General Session. The World is the Community P 
Chester Bowles, former United States Ambassador to India F | 
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Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1953 


OFFICERS 


President: Eduard C. Lindeman (deceased April 13, 1953) 

First Vice President and Acting President: Charles 1. Schottland, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. . 

Second Vice President: John J. Corson, Washington, D.C. 

Third Vice President: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W.Va. 

Secretary: Philip Schiff, Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Arch Mandel, New York 

Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex-officio: Eduard C. Lindeman, President; Charles I. Schottland, 
First Vice President; John J. Corson, Second Vice President; Mrs. Victor 
Shaw, Third Vice President; Philip Schiff, Secretary; Arch Mandel, 
Treasurer; Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary 

Term expiring 1953: M. Leo Bohanon, St. Louis; Eleanor Cockerill, 
Pittsburgh; Lester B. Granger, New York; Frank Hertel, New York; 
Clara A. Kaiser, New York; Robert MacRae, Chicago; Henry L. Zucker, 
Cleveland 

Term expiring 1954: Leona Baumgartner, New York; Albert Deutsch, 
Washington, D.C.; Elizabeth Ross, Washington, D.C.; William D. 
Schmidt, Cleveland; Violet Sieder, New York; Emil M. Sunley, Denver; 
Ellen Winston, Raleigh, N.C. 

Term expiring 1955: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Arlington, Va.; Frederick I. 
Daniels, Brooklyn, N.Y.; F. F. Fauri, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Louis B. 
Seltzer, Cleveland; Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Bessie 
Touzel, Ottawa, Canada; Mrs. Louise Briscoe Trigg, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Inabel Burns Lindsay, Washington, D.C. 
Term expiring 1953: Caroline H. Elledge, Denver; Walter B. John- 
son, Indianapolis; Peter Kasius, New York; Inabel Burns Lindsay, 
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Washington, D.C.; Ann Elizabeth Neely, New York; Olive M. Stone, 
Los Angeles 

Term expiring 1954: Runo E. Arne, San Francisco; Gladys Hall, New 
Orleans; Nelson C. Jackson, New York; Esther Lazarus, Baltimore; 
Ella W. Reed, Cincinnati; Alice Taylor, Washington, D.C. 

Term expiring 1955: Richard Chappell, Washington, D.C.; Milton 
Chernin, Berkeley, Calif.; Rudolph Danstedt, St. Louis; Katharine 
Jocher, Chapel Hill, N.C.; John McDowell, New York; Benjamin Mays, 
Atlanta; Sybil F. Mullins, Los Gatos, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Ex-officio: Eduard C. Lindeman, New York; Lester B. Granger, New 
York; Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio; Acting Chairman, Melvin A. 
Glasser, New York 

Term expiring 1953: Mrs. George H. Abbott, Dallas, Texas; Mar- 
garet Hickey, St. Louis 

Term expiring 1954: Melvin A. Glasser, New York; Mrs. C. H. L. 
Pennock, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Term expiring 1955: Paul Benner, Baton Rouge, La.; Charles J. 
Birt, St. Paul, Minn. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS AND COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 


Chairman: Mildred Arnold, Washington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman: Clark W. Blackburn, Minneapolis 

Term expiring 1953: Eva Burmeister, Milwaukee; Mrs. Dorothy 
Baker Johnson, Princeton, N.J.; Hyman S. Lippman, St. Paul, Minn. 

Term expiring 1954: Helvi Boothe, Topeka, Kans.; David Hunter, 
New York; Jean Kallenberg, New York 

Term expiring 1955: Charlotte G. Babcock, Chicago; Eileen Blackey, 
Washington, D.C.; Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland; Marjorie J. Smith, 
Vancouver, Canada 


SEcTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS 


Chairman: Harry Serotkin, Pittsburgh 

Vice Chairman: Joseph Prendergast, New York 

Term expiring 1953: Miriam Rosenbloom Cohn, Minneapolis; Mary 
I. Madsen, Cleveland; Hazel M. Osborn, Pittsburgh 

Term expiring 1954: Margaret Robertson Alpert, Chicago; Constance 
Impallaria, Cleveland; Violet Tennant, Indianapolis 

Term expiring 1955: Martin Gula, Washington, D.C.; Howard Gus- 
tafson, Houston, Texas; Irene M. Josselyn, Chicago; Mary Louise 
Somers, Los Angeles 


Business Organization for 1953 


SEcTION III. SERVICES TO AGENCIES AND COMMUNITIES 


Chairman: Mrs. Rollin Brown, Los Angeles 

Vice Chairman: Morris Zelditch, New York 

Term expiring 1953: Alexander J. Allen, Pittsburgh; Myron Falk, 
Baton Rouge, La.; C. Whit Pfeiffer, Los Angeles 

Term expiring 1954: Chester Bower, Houston, Texas; Arthur Kruse, 
Washington, D.C.: Florence Ray, Cleveland 

Term expiring 1955: Dorothy B. Ferebee, Washington, D.C.; Eliza- 
beth Goddard, Philadelphia; Dr. Edward D. Greenwood, Topeka, Kans.; 
Amy Leigh, Victoria, Canada 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. John J. McClafferty, Washington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman: Hedley S. Dimock, Chicago 

Term expiring 1953: John C. Alston, Wilberforce, Ohio; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Kendall, New York; Madeleine Lay, New York 

Term expiring 1954: Louise N. Mumm, New York; Irene Tobias, 
New Orleans; Wayne Vasey, Iowa City 
«Term expiring 1955: Mrs. Howard Katzenberg, Southold, N.Y.; Emil 
M. Sunley, Denver; Irene Tobias, New Orleans 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Elizabeth Wickenden, New York 

Vice Chairman: E. R. Leibert, New York 

Term expiring 1953: Gordon E. Brown, New York; Rosemary Morris- 
sey, New Orleans; Richard Overmyer, Cleveland; Alex Sareyan, New 
York; James Scull, New York; Herman D. Stein, New York 

Term expiring 1954: Mrs. Zilpha Franklin, Washington, D.C.; Ernest 
Linford, Salt Lake City; Herbert Millman, New York 

Term expiring 1955: Elmer Andrews, Trenton, N.J.; Sallie Bright, 
New York; Mrs. Mary Hobbs Fry, New York; ex-officio: Mrs. Frances 
Schmidt, Reading, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Anne Geddes, Washington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman: Saya S. Schwartz, Washington, D.C. 

Term expiring 1953: Rev. Charles E. Bermingham, Bay Shore, N.Y.; 
Charles E. Hendry, Toronto, Canada; Alma Holzschuh, Tchapchapi, 
Calif. 

Term expiring 1954: Werner W. Boehm, Minneapolis; Elbert L. 
Hooker, Pittsburgh; David M. Schneider, Albany, N.Y. 

Term expiring 1955: Peretz A. Katz, Lansing, Mich.; Dr. Edward B. 
Olds, St. Louis; Caroline F. Ware, Washington, D.C. 
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Administration of social agencies, 56, 
205-26, 250-65; boards, 254 

Adult education, xvi-xx, 261 

Africa, 9, 103 

Aged, the, 25-27, 71-79, 82, 85, 116-17, 
121, 227-49; assistance for, see Public 
assistance; insurance for, see Social in- 
surance 

Agricultural labor, 229, 230, 233-34 

“Application of Social Work Principles to 
International Relations, The,” 279-88 

Asia, 3-14, 68, 69 

Assistance, public, see Public assistance 


Boards of social agencies, see Administra- 
tion of social agencies 

Bowles, Chester, paper by, 3-17 

Building America’s Health, 93 
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“Can We Reconcile Generic Education 
and Specialized Practice?” 313-27 

Casework, see Social casework 

Categorical assistance, see Public assist- 
ance 

Child, effect of caste and class on the, 
296-301; relation of, to mother, 296-97; 
role of, in the family, 184-85, 188-92, 
195-96 

Child care, 160-61 
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China, 7-8 
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Cohen, Nathan E., paper by, vii-xv 
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Communism, 5-6, 9 ff., 34-35, 39-40, 68- 
69, 98, 105, 108, 288 


Community councils, see Councils in so- 
cial work 
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266-78 
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cils in social work 
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Counseling, see Guidance and counseling 

Crippled, the, 83 

Curtis, Carl T., paper by, 71-79 


Democracy, ix-xii, Xv, 4, 13, 15, 21, 40-56, 
57-64, 99, 107-9, 139, 288; caste and class 
in a, 289-301 

“Democracy versus Bureaucracy—the 
Citizen’s Role,” 57-64 

Dependency, see Public assistance 

Direct relief, see Public assistance 

Disarmament, 66 
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Discrimination, see Civil rights 
Divorce, 165 


Economic conditions, gg, 110-16, 118-23, 
160; effect of, on family life, 163-64; ef- 
fect of, on marriage, 169; effect of, on 
the aged, 248; in India, 14 

“Eduard C. Lindeman—Social 
Statesman,” vii-xx 

Education, 160-61 

Education for social work, xii, 144, 145- 
46, 313-27; curriculum, 146, 314; ex- 
change students, 283, 288; field clinics, 
266-67; schools of social work, 266-67, 
278, 314-16, 320-22, 326 

Egypt, 288 

Employment of psychiatric patients, 147- 
57 

Europe, 3, 4, 5» 102-3, 105 

“Evaluation of Recreation and Informal 
Education Agencies, The,” 250-65 


Work 


Family agency, 180, 205-6 

“Family as a Psychological Unit, The,” 
183-96 

Family life education, 166-68, 173, 179-81; 
marriage counseling, 167-68 

Family living, 128-29, 158-82, 183-96, 2g0- 
g1, 296, 297 

Family Service of Philadelphia, 205-26 

Family social work, 128-29 

Father, role of, in the family, 192-94 

Federal agencies: Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, 24, 233, 242-43; 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 24, 232-33, 
242-43; Children’s Bureau, 22, 24; Fed- 
eral Civilian Defense Administration, 
32; Federal Security Agency, 22-23, 85; 
Social Security Administration, 23 

Federal aid, see Public welfare 

Federal departments: Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 22- 
25, 85, 87 

Federal participation in assistance pro- 
grams, see Public assistance 

Financing social work, 109-10, 111, 112- 
23, 207, 257-58 

Foreign aid, see United States 

Foreign policy, see United States 

Foreign relief and rehabilitation, see In- 
ternational social work 

Formosa, 7 

Fund raising, see Financing social work 
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Geddes, Anne E., paper by, 238-49 
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Germany, 282, 284, 285-86, 287 

Gomberg, M. Robert, paper by, 171-82 

Government, 57-64 

Governmental health work, see Public 
health 

Governmental social work, see Public 
welfare 

Great Britain, 4, 11, 110 

Group work, see Social group work 

Guidance and counseling, 130-31, 224; of 
psychiatric patients, 150-53; see also 
Family life education: marriage coun- 
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Harris, Seymour E., paper by, 109-23 

Health and welfare planning, see Com- 
munity organization for social welfare 

Hendry, Charles E., paper by, 266-78 

Hill, John G., paper by, 205-18 

Howard, Donald S., paper by, 40-56 


Illness, 81, 83, 87, 89-90 

India, 8, 12, 55; five-year plan, 13-14; 
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cies for, 250-65 

Insurance, health, see Medical care; 
medical, see Medical care; Old-Age and 
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see International social work 
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Konopka, Gisela, paper by, 279-88 
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64, 71-79, 110-23, 227-49; state, 228-29 


Race relations, 46, 83, 292, 293-96 

Recording, see Social casework 
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Relief, see Public assistance; foreign, see 
International social work 
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research 
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266-78; health needs of, 80-82 
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